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DeceMpER 1941, , a blow was in geography ‘and anthropology and 
struck at military” several in history, government, psy chology, 
and economics. The two members of the so 
ology department, however, have 
on, teaching as large classes as ev 
attempting to supply a few 


thropology, organizing a ne 


‘difficult ident of the Uni- of Morale. 
versity had resigned and his: suc- The department ‘felt that the 


six weeks’ period had been call eer 
day, Dec ember but | on that day, few ‘two to measure and ‘interpret the. 
— students thought of marks. In- social | changes in Haw aii, particularly 
both literally and figurative- persons in authority requesting, such help, 
ya gging ditches to give a measure of pro- but also” to” the general public; and second, | 
pe ion | against possible further air beh olin to study. intensively ce certain of th these changes 
imminent invasion. Later the teachers in the light of sociological theory. first 
_ of the Territory were inv volve ed in a house- to- _ might be c called sociological reporting, the 
“house enumeration of the total civilian popu- Ze second scientific 1 research, Both were an 
. a tural outgrowth of the foundation laid ear- 
The two members of depart- lier in the department for research. =: hi: 


ment, , Dr. _Andrew W Lind and the writer, or re to describe what has been 


vities. Eventually, er, it became clear sociolog gy department. at the 

on the Unive ersity ‘would again be function sity, of Hawaii a good generation has 
of 

“oper early in 1942, rey “the search with ‘on the problems 

is om regular second semester toa ‘student body 1 race and culture contacts. Getting under way | 
Mi 

ee | about a quarter as large as the one the facul- _ soon after the first World War, with the late — 
ty had been teaching on the day before the Romanzo Adams as founder, the de depart- 


ventually. the Ww war | drew “awa ay the col- 


a 
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numerous studies, veral of them published, -docum 
dealing with many aspects. of this maturing the war has, been. ‘continued i in seems | 
island community. he work at Hawaii has iology department. This for th 
the merit of continuity. Dr. Adams lived in lating ‘card index to the daily edition of one  s 
Hawaii until his death in n September, 1942, Honolulu’s newspapers. ‘It goes without _housew 
having ‘diligently: continued his researches saying the subject categories used in 
after his retirement in 1935. He trained = sin index were those which naturally sug- 
his successor, ‘Dr. ‘Lind, who has been con- a yee themselv¢ es as” a result of a careful 
nected with the department since 192 “news items "pertaining 
hese men both received their doctorates ‘at part in war. Through 1 the indes 
the Cc Chicago. The points of iti is possible to make a quick survey” of 
major events which occ urred in almost any 
area of public interest. The great variety of  [ 
B Jumer Edward. Reuter, only be indicated by a sugges- 
nd others, have been personally felt, as. list. ‘The following subject categories, 
ach of these men has been a visiting pro- fe ce, appear : blackout, blood bank, 
i sor at the Uni niversity of Hawaii. Dr. | Park — ev acuation (local, mainland , return), , food 
was on the campus for a whole year ‘and (productio in, conservation, control, 1 rese serve), 
of ten wrote back to the members of the de gripes, industry, , morale 
generously Jong and -thoughftul activities, sabotage, , Tumors, 
letttrs. Both the present | members of the de- provost courts. It is possible to trace aa if have 
partment had Dr. Park : as a teacher, and his mov ovements as the Kiawe Corps, a group of 
research on race volunteers of all races w ‘ho on Sun- 


will be for a time. 


to formation Varsity Vi ic 

tory olunteers; more recently to the 
establis hment of the 442nd Combat Team 
which has s completed its eet is nov 


of organ- fighting « on the Italian front. 
izing the documentary materials * 


‘fall o of 
“the sociology “department. ‘ortunately as sep- 1042, afte inauguration 
arate” agency, the W ar Documents Deposi-_ Gregg Sinclair as P resident of Unive 
tory, was set up by the 1943 session of th the sity. The Board of Regents appropriate 
Territorial L egislature for ‘the purpose of funds the and nd took officia 
collecting all available documents connected | cognizance of the W ar Research Labora 
_ with Hawaii’s role in the war. The deposi- tory. and research assistance was 


tory is under the Univ ersity and is h housed made av ailable- and the two members of the — 
on on the campus. ‘Periodicals, government department were hi ali thei 
_ documents, r reports of firms and institutions, teaching duties in order to’ bez 


- leaflets, and all kinds of valuable materia nis themeely es to this research. | 

are being collected and filed here. — ‘The major project probably has be 
sociology -department has in ‘conse: development of a confidential file contain. 
quence found it possible to concentrate on ing personal documents numbering well over 
“the collection of more subjective and per- a thousand and ranging in length from less = | Gti 
sonal materials: tter: diaries, student pa- than a page to eighty typed pages s. The 

pers, Teports: of discussions and conversa- names of the authors have been removed ~ 
_ tions,  Teports of incidents, as well as on from ‘most of the documents. A code num- 


ber on ‘the at gives the ‘Tace of the 


the 
4 
7 
— 
a 
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a 
7 Dy the war, it was obviously necessary ti Alien 
seep up to date the raw materials needed fo | 
measurement of trends and the descrip 
Alien 
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andsoon, is filed, and its place in that folder. Each cluded 
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document is in 


the folder where it: Japanese are also the pelations | the 


‘Japanese and other groups, the 
Chinese, ortuguese, Filipinos ete. 
Tt will be worth | while to describe some 


of the documents indicate their v aried 


The major | islands and racial groups are e also 


a OV ered by folder. 
order easily to find this wealth of 


cross- indexed. A researc sch assistant is con- 
tinuously working the documents as as 
they come in and every paragraph, 
sary, is indexed. In this index , too, the sub- 
jects ‘used are those which have suggested 
themselves as a result of reading, mulling 
over, and discussing the materials con-— 
illustrate ea few of ‘the 

a any facets Sof a subject which | the index 
cards point out, let is t take Japanese. We 


Afraid to expecially 


reatment. 
Alie ns, Fatalism, 7 
_ Aliens, Feelings toward Japan. 
of ( for Ameria) 


= 
Attitude children 


ef (from social agencie s). 


etc.). 


if neces- under a bed: 


“Citizen few were written at the time. We 


Complacency of (cockiness, sullen- woman student gave 


= nature. We have about | a hundred accounts 
of personal experiences on. December 7, 
aq 1941. Many of these are by school children : 


written on or soon. after 7. 
army officer’s. daughter started her 


“My hand is trembling sO rT 


can hardly» _write— nor can think “clearly. 
Ten minutes ago I was lying sound asleep 
in my -bed—a cool morning, with all my 
cov ers ‘drawn up. (I am now under the bed. 
Dad has made me. ) Suddenly | a great ex 
plosion occurred; the house trembled; 
heard airplanes zooming over us.’ Another 


woman describes her trip through the city ; as 


she drove her brother-in- Jaw, a dentist, to a 


medical meeting scheduled to hear a visiting | 


phys’ sician discuss war wounds. She did not. 


* then believe an attack was under w ay, but 


Miens, Attitude toward | Uv. believed she was witnessing the 


reactions of 
the people to ve ery realistic maneuvers. ay 2 


amusement, grimness, half- fear, wonder, 


and even a hysterical woman. shall “never 
set all turned f faces.’ 


“colored stateme ‘nts people make hes excite- 
‘ ment, about the “maggots” ’ within, and their 
brazen deeds of “sabotage, about the “trai- 
‘torous’ failure of ranking officers, etc. 
been diffic ult to get detailed ac- 
“ments the population, probably because 
do, how 
a few good ones. ‘One Japanese 
usa copy of her | diary 
vin the block where 


~ counts written by. other than Caucasian ele- 


ev er, have 


in which she tells how 


Dislike of f “being: Japanese. living” an emergency organization 


Citizen ns, Expatriation of (dual 


Citizens, ‘eelings tow ard ‘Japan. 


This the beginning of the list. In- 
in the many un nder 


like it or not and this 


was formed. “One thing that interested 


was the fact that the Japanese of the neigh- 
borhood took the initiative in forming this 
emergency group. We in this whether 
is is no time a 
liscrimination. We also rec-_ 


(PRA 
mee interviews with people who | 


riences on Decem- 


| 
lyin 
fone letics, bell hops, conversations, d 
hut i= linisters, maids, | 
out ’ i 
reful ><) mem 
‘the a 
fthe 
any 
yor 
raie 
aw, 
| 
the 
was | » 
i 
Citizens, 
| 
OFrds 0 
ee a 


7 7A Japanese woman lost tees son- in the community, directly for the 


in-law and four grand children no told her Laboratory, sometimes in answer to seme | 
story in Japanes e. in English reques sts for information, for inst tance 
i 


translation. “What people i in your community are saying 
collection of letter ‘ 


been ex- about what group “(racial or occupational) tute v 
panded, emphasizing the corre- has benefited most from the war,’ ” sometimes basic” 
a spondence between (. AJ. \) service as informal diary entry sent in from 
‘their friends a and relatives in to time, sometimes as a diary or paper pre- picture 
Hawaii. One 1e young man, who has had work pared by a a student for a class project. he the co 
SS in sociology | in the department, has w ritten a is rich in incidents observe ed on a bus or ures 0 

back long: letters from the mainland telling street or in a shop. af, often 
“of his reactions to the training program, to accumulation of statistical material Att 

= “his travels, and to the people he meets. He ee all sorts has been another major concern ne trial 
also allowed us to have copies of letters Some times, when governmental agency less, b 
“he he has receive ed from ‘sev eral I persons of of vari- does not itself prepare reports “summarizing: are CO 
ancestries among his ‘in those trends which seem particularly | perti becaus 
Another series” of letters begins with» the In several a areas, instance real estate them. 
“drafting of a young man before the war and transactions, the’ researc h assistants have 
oie -_ continues until his death abroad. The letters — copied such data on to cards which are now 4 about 
were all written to his friend and teacher of on deposit in the L aboratory. An attemp  § sity fc 
- the same racial background. They indicate has been made to ‘get hold of all statis days | 

. his reactions to the training program, to the which might reveal trends in race relations alded 
homes of hospitable people in Wisconsin, to and civilian morale. F or instance, the sta- polled 
_ his furlough, to the mainland Japanese, to ae tistics on the circ ulation o of books in the pub- fF tion o 
| | North Africa. These letters are careful - lic library for sever ral months, both befo could 
te empts” by thoughtful individuals to define anda after the c outbreak of the war have been P would 
their complex situation. In a lette eden obtained. It is hoped to get the figures of ree person 
oung man of Japanese ancestry express sed quests for b bookings to ev acuate to the main- | dents 
feeling « of loyalty as follows: * m not in as they \ aried day y by day in the first each 


g U. S. Army just. to prove my loya alty. months of the war. For one period of several ff or 
Definitely not. W hat would any “American. 


months, a member of the Staff took as sample 
do but defend its shores? Loyalty is already — count of the proportion of people carrying : 


inborn if one is an American.” their masks. of appoint-— 
The file also contains a large number. of. 


intervi 


jin an 


interviews conducted and ritten up by the ‘The 
staff members. This interviewing program the sa 

with important groups in the com At interv als several rather long question- result 
cluding ‘major medicine, naires hav heen giv en to more than a taken 
* thousand students i in a number of public and taken 
private schools. The questions dealt with the — who f 
interviewed towsids te end progress of the war, the role of Hawaii, the 
7 early in 1943. They described ‘the health — ‘ude towards various roups in Hawaii, 7 tions.’ 
bye problems occasioned by the war: the ¢ effect of 1 simiar ‘subjects. The results have been  Obv 
_ the blackout, of the larger eat earnings of pé tabulated by sex and ancestral groups, and _ | mulati 
tients, of the seven- day week, of f food, liquo percentages have been worked out. rials h 


After a careful consideration of several 
gles, sit was decided not to make any eX- 
“scientific” polling devices. 
unanswerable ‘difficulty 


lack of personnel and funds, it v was felt that 


and drug restrictions, of shortage of nurses, 
of martial law, of increased Lace commun 


from “teachers, and ot 


new n 


“consci 
a 
a 
a 
: 
t _possib 


questions | ‘titutes, When people are more given to 
which it would be most desirable to inquire: superstitious ‘beliefs practices, these 
about, ‘that their "answers would not consti- kinds of behavi ior are: impossible to count 
tute valid research data. Furthermore, the even n though they may ‘represent ‘as funda-_ 
data” about the composition of the mental changes as. for which counts 
population as a whole give only a distorted av ailable. 


is These various ; materials, an indexed | new S- 


itional ) 
netimes ; 
m time 
er pre-— 
rt. The 


Picture, because of fundamental changes in 
the composition induced by the war. Meas- = paper file, a file of case materials, and ; sta- 
ures of these unusual population movements - tistical data of all sorts, are being used by 
often not exist or are not available. staff for the descriptive accounts of what 
a” At the time of writi ing, howev er, a modest has acct in in Hawaii, for sd e determination 
trial of the polling techn nique is, -neverthe- 
lems, | being attempte The questions 


because leaders in community are 
known to be in disagreement about 


those trie ed thus’ are 


lly work of analysing in- 
“terpreting t this wealth of material will extend 
over a long period of time. The statistics 
‘must be worked over into rates and other — 


= 


= 


“curate ge neralizations ‘and interpretations, 
The. e case materials often will be as useful 
as. the statistical ‘materials in the determina- 

uld. Jus t over T 60% indicated their choice tion of tre rends, nd even, more useful in spot- 


would be Roosevelt. We then eliminated all ting new forms of behavior in prev iously un- - 


olled as of. 280 [persons on the 


on of whom they would vote for if they 


of re- _ persons from this sample who were not resi- cha rted and perhaps unchartable areas. 
main- dents is of Honolulu and weighted the vote of Alter the accumulation, analys sis, and i in- 
e first each” ancestral group according to to its per- ter rpre tation of these various materials ¢ comes — — 4 
centage in the population of Honolulu in the _~ last step, that of writing and publishing OS 
caumeration of the popula lation. ‘Teports” of the findings. The main report to 
The vote for Roosevelt rose to 69% Our is one by Dr. Lind de aling with the 


yoint- 
tense 


iatondonies. 3: this case were the students | problem of the local Japanese in wartime. It — 
n an introductory sociology class. == ~—_—was published as a brochure by the Institute 


~The poll on martial law, taken at about — of Pacific Relations in the fall of 1942 
the same time, found 53% saying that mar an. Lind has 1 now finishe dj a revision n and « e: pan- 


is at } this time. This 


; ‘analy sed in a ‘published | article. A ‘study of 
the trends in intermarriage has been made 
their ballot. “fav indicating that the rate for all groups is up- 
tention of martial law under existing condi-— ward, and ener o for Japanese fe- 
Obviously, with a limited staff, the accu- rom time to time, the laboratory also 
mulation of “these: various statistical “mate- ues mimeographed reports on “What Peo- 
not yet gone as far as is felt desir- ple in| Hawaii are Sayir 
date, fi five of these hav e appeared. 
Eventually it is hoped to produce ‘more 
- complete study describing the changes which ai 
ave occurred in the field of race relations in : 


Hawai 


The “first two questionnaires have been 7 


‘statistical “measures: vill never be 


sible. W hen persons in community 


Jap when young. 
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MERIC AN 


T he half task , that 
t 


@ of relating the cor concrete ma 


ological hypotheses by systematic observa- 


‘theory, | testi ng important soci- 


a of the changes sg 


not be described in this article. It need pes 


be said tha at this task has as high a priority first task, 


sarch Laboratory as the 


in the WwW R ese 


IPLES OF 


web 


© 


‘is the analysis 
made, used an and transmitted by 

_man, the sociologist is concer rned with find- 
ing uniformities in the making, us ‘and 
transmission of these tools known as s culture. : 
: So extensive is the spread of culture in time . 
space that the culture uniformities have 
crysté allized, and sometimes even 1 sO 


differentiated from each that they 


in dis junctive fields. 

culture uniform nities: has g give 
tise to the dev elopment of various social sci- 

“entific disciplines, each of which is ‘concerned 

with | an aspect of cultura al uniformity 

as economic, political, or ethnic. One cultur- 
uniformity, however, cuts across all” the 
other uniformities and appears to be present 

wherever man lives a collective life within 
culture milieu. The desire t to gain status and, * 
if found “Satis factory, to 1 ret ain the gained 

status is u S univ ersal among the 1 members of 

the human species and their aggregates. 
There are no ‘status-] ess human gatherings; 
hence, status is the most universal and essen-_ 
tial “aspect _of culture, created by n man 
ae through his interactions, used by him in his 

interactions, and transmitted to his con- 

ae temporaries and s successors by means of i in- 
teraction, 


‘ultural uniformity is a product of learn- 


ing; it is an acquisition within the cultural _ status- -gaining, status- maintaining, i irrespec- _ 


which comes through _ interaction. 


SOCIAL INTERAC 


SAMUEL Ha MIG JAMESON 
nit lersity “of 
bili sons and 


such conditions. 


erials to socio- lk 


= fact that at the present time it is possible — 

going on in Hawaii, will — 

the : 


only to describe in some detail the nature of 
the Laboratory’s ; efforts growing out of 


CTION 


: 


& 


“their recurrence » according to definite pat- 
terns, The inevitable conclusion, | 
is that wherever social interaction | 

there is bound to be uniformity. ‘Since 

-_ formities regulate the behavior of the units, 
an analysis of f any soci: al or cultural uni- 
formity supplies the key to the 1 understand- 
ing of control, and with the comprehension 


of the sy stems of control it is “pe 


“of social interaction are based on the recur- 


rence of the same phenomenon un under similar 


Naturally changing situatic 
modify the gen gener ralizations, but the repeti 
tion of i changed situation elicits the same 
result, In the field of the physical i 
7 this is taken as a truism. Generalization 


valid as long as the same conditions are pres- _ 


ent; they are never r absolute f for all times or 
"places but can be c counted on hen th e 


ations are ‘oper: ative. 


C It might as well be stated at this juncture — 
h 


at the prediction of behavior based on uni- 


formities and | patterns does” not need te 
sort to statistical tabulations and corr 
tions. The principles" of interaction ar 


duced from the solid foundation of observ 


tion of concrete | and recurrent behavior 


ing place in a cultural milieu. Status-seeking, 


tive of the unit, time and place is univ versal 
insofar as human relationships are 


| 


sham 


tion. 
obeye 
His t 


merel 
inc 


equal 


tries 


+ 
torial task, with which it after all over- cerne 
| s at many points. The pressure of events law 
serva 
a andj 
ingo 
= * cholo 
mz 
sible to de- gain 
ardiz 
strati 
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PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 

ed. It is as universal and as valid as the < under crises or new situations . fairly valid 

law of gravitation applied to objects, as ob- predictions are possible. . Thus the antece-— = 


serv ‘able, verifiable, controlable, describable dent behavi ior patterns culturally ingrained 
and ‘predictable in its op operation. Every day ‘and the intensity of culture stimuli at a_ 
in every way people grade and rank each en time and place posed a 
othe utter judgments, exhort, preach and on 
teach ‘in order to regulate personal and col- 
lective behavior. The most powerful v weapon certainty, 


of control used in human relationships is. interaction not as hazardous as some 
status here on this earth, and : sometimes in would intimate; on the contrary, they are a 


the e world t to }come. > certain as our conviction that the dawn will - 

~ You do not need to be a prophet. or a ‘a come after the sunset. Consequently, if there 

shaman endowed with a supersense to predict standardized, fixed, regimented, 

= chavior you the trolled “behavior patterns within the range 
of social interaction, then it ‘should be sp - 


fe 


ee laws, of astronomy an ysis, t ) 
i ditioning esses of the young and the 


rests on this « conviction and fact. 


| 


‘Already our culture, as in any we 
0 indulge in predictions a: as to 0 personal and col- 
Generality of Gene ralizations: lective behavior. . The _birthrate i is phy sio- 
behavior is regula ed by his culture, sod f logical in nature; nevertheless, the influence 


gain and Tet ain a desirable status. Stand- _ culcation of equal rights for the sexes, the 
-ardized “modes of behav ior are generally demand fora single standard, the extension 
stratified through regimentation. Any = | medical knowledge as to health, the in- — 
ecur mented milieu discourages and “taboos dis- vention: of ‘mechanical devices to curb preg-. 
mil . cussion. a he interacting units ask no ques- nancy, the rising economic standards of liv- 
tion. Once the v: values Ss are imposed, they le the accentuation of the “car -areer”’ -com- 
The man in the army is regimented. plex on the part of women, the demands of | 


behavior is. fi ed. He questions not, he the state for man power, ‘etc, some ha e 


sa simple process. -prognosticated the future of the institution 

to induce generalized modes of reaction pat- — of the family and the consequent birthrate. 

terns ace wih in marital -relati io onship | been 
: on the basis of the backgrounds and 


the present culture habits of the married | per- 


sons. — are classified ac- 


the various units. This tion under varied circumstances, “Predictions 
equally true in business firms, homes, indus- about crime waves, success in probation and - 


tries and governmental offices. We all behave parole, “failure in business | and profession | 


ccording to our habit “systems. ‘The $0- rite the si story of generalizations about the 
called attitudes. and attitude tests are based i behavior of the interacting units which co con- . 
on the acceptance of this point of view. lf stitute some of the principles of social inter- 
one knows the complete system of habits of action. 

a person, under normal situations, it is rather 7 Since 0 one of the : fundamental t tenets s of our 


asimple matter to predict his behavior, Even 


— 

lover- a 
of the “Tha 
4 
> 
‘efore, ay 
uni- 
units, 
uni- 
| att iit til Ul UILUIC U > Ul Ul Wil Lat 
tand- A 

nsion 

in the army for a short while it would be 

ture _ possible to make certain valid generaliza- _ 

‘ela- 

rsal 


few as posible, only 


indubitable gene eralizations, Just av ailable | 


or if you wish, laws of social in- se enatorship and me 


action are offered below a 
interaction is treated as range. In ; a presidential ‘election therefore, 


for the gaining of status and using 1asks for the candidates, in order to reach the desired 


the realization of this end. ¢ ‘onsequently, .- through | the vary ing degrees of 


and. gener ralizations of social conilicting interactions among. the n selve 


interaction must of necessity at least relate The phenomenon i is true for any other situa- 


status and masks. tion within the culture of a giv en people, 


“quently y, the: scarcer cove ‘status sought 
intense among the seek- 


the proble he s he satus 


angle, it may bes that 


Status-co1 conscious units arge or smal 


their ir fe own 


the most cherished ‘po Oss on; m; people prompted ambitions and a: as- 
4 and die for the gaining of status or for pirations. Since the cov eted status is limited, aa 


the retaining of a desirable At birth e who to pane their 


and after birth, every interacting unit t lives, 


_ moves and has his being within a a status- 


assigning culture milieu. Its. universality is 
demonstrable; its all-c -controlling jurisdiction is In cons nocracy, rise ‘and 
undeniable. Where e some 1 units seem to geal or loss of status, or mobility in status lev els” f 
one status, it is ‘apparent that they ; are es- _ is somewhat e easier than in other social : sy . 
_ pousing another. A person may be the t top- Bt tems. But those who reach a higher lev el o 

ose notch of one group a and the door- mat of an- the pyramid look at thos e immediately be-_ 

other. In either situation he is | involved in low with s suspicion. Hence, the intensity of 

Therefore, ‘it be said that ert or covert rit valry i is greater between two. 
ev ery level of culture the users of culture units adjacent status levels than those 


strive for a a higher rather than a lower status. hose status is far apart. 


This accounts for the manifest urge to. for r this is that their 
uation either indiv idually or a onship the | one ‘thre: 

-collectivel; "Frequently t this. is done at the ens the position of the one right above. 

_ expense of the he status | of another "unit. . Hence, cia al barriers are devised in order to meet 

i conscious ly or unconsciously a raise in the such ; situations. Rankings a are safety dev 

Status of unit potentially or actually he lowest rank not ‘threaten’ 
lowers the status of another unit. 
Inasmuch as status-seeking is 


Ww hen the status ‘sought: 


‘isolating degrees of interaction e ensue. — manager ‘to 
the struggles among persons ms and groups in a firm rather than the lowliest employe 
the result of inability to gain the same_ By virtue of their clos eness in status, the. 
status by more than one or a few units. No assistant is a greater torent than the janitor 


matter what the inconveniences and 


preme Court the: status is shared by 1 ine sirable status. 
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formal nearness but potential distance, bee with 
the United States, there is only one at a cause the one immediately below wants to | Units 
gain the aspired status whereas the one im- nc 
ors to retain the de- er Te 


ten 


late 


; pe ears the fact that attack on one’s status — 


ine with pri those of high status ar 


ac ‘tion with those of lon wer “status. A c prey in 


widens the distance beti ween the attacke d bank | ‘peers covetously ‘at the pr 
and the attacker. Neither the Russian nor and does every stunt to attract the latter’ 


the French nobility had much respect for the — attention. A kindly word of recognition by a 


_ peasants in their Tespective countries. M Mean 


the president is enough c compensation for the a 


while the desire to raise their Status s caused continuation: of the low salary for the bal- 


peasants. The rise of the peasant to a high 
tatus, which was nothing but a direct at- 
_ increased the hatred of the attacked against 
the attackers. Exactly | the same Process op- 
erates in 1 interpersonal and intergroup inter- r- 
actions. An attack is more than a subtle and — 
potential threat; it is an actuality, an accom- 
plished fact, and those whose status ‘is at- 


the attac seeks nearne ss with 
those might, directly indirectly, be- 


come involved in losing status in the future 


zechs! atus being attacked Ger- 


‘the N Nazis on Poland, Czechs sought 


nearness with other. small European nations. — 


Persecuted Jews seek nearness with 
ersecuted or persecutal able minorities in or- 


der to gain the lost. stz for themselv eS 
and to enable others to r re tain their cherished 


‘Distance a and nearness relationships in 


| terms of st atus are common to persons and» - 
x groups alike. As has been intim: ated, the de- ai 
sire to raise one’s status has become a orig 

ite culture complex. Particularly in a demo 


cratic milieu where’ status barriers ; are low- 


ered and the social elevator or system est tab-_ 
lished, rise and fall in status becomes cus 
tomary, even automatic, and adjus stments 
‘are made accordingly. Although the proba- 
bility of fall from a high ‘status level toa 


lower one is ever present, those who are ‘on tt 


tac k on the established status of the nobility, ner 


mongers rush for the heights. 

under similar attackers. Certainly cee As a a corollary of the above 


of the year. A call to the president’ 


oifice to to discuss a minor matter, a lift j in the 


president’ s priv ate car, an invitation to din- 


at the ‘president’s home, a on his 
yacht constitute the fabric of his s daydreams. 
The clerk of low status seeks interaction 
with those of high status in order to ‘raise 
Mh status at least through reflection and if 
possible i in actuality. Moves in this direction 
are s satisfying, therefore, continuously craved 


and ‘solicited. But the president’s day 


“ture; he too v weaves ‘dreams of interaction 
with the “bigger shots,” not with the lowly 
clerk. If water seeks lower lev els, the status- 


% 


against it. Iti 

reasons. 

stake, at the: bottom some- 
thing to gain and | nothing to” lose. The his- 


re 


tory of collective a and personal behavi vior is an 


eloquent. commentary on the validity of this 


“principle. . The “haves” preach 


yet preve ent ‘its “consummation; the “have 
nots” demand and sometimes get ‘it by force 
To those on top equalitarian doctrines are 
high-sounc ling luxuries; to the ones at the © 
bottom a necessity for surviv al. 


daily behavior manifestations. of person to 


person, to group, and group to group 


cations 


tools -made by and transmitted to him 


through his culture heritage. The he — 


‘the roof -garden_ dislike to interact directly” ‘penetrate into the working gs of associated 


with those who stay in the cellar. Meanwhile, — 


hav ior the more we realize the inexorab] 


“units with low status, provided that climbing ness of 


* not rigidly barred, aspire to to rise toa high- _ 
er level. Hence, the generalization that . 


ple with lower status strive to interact with _ 
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o mobilize himself from one level” to 


other, the requisites | for gaining or retaining 


social not assign ‘status willy- 


& price, so to Two: major aspects sare 


served: 


f the necessary mas sk atthe | re r time. 


social space; (2 ) ability to w ear masks, 


comply with the established rules of the 
game, and at. times to pretend that one is 


8 
conforming to ‘the rules 


In ‘China before the 


a dy nastic succession | of f rulers, the person con 


tributing the most to 0 social well- being, was 


elevated to the position of tuler. 


_ ‘Means of tilling the soil and it increasing its 


fe rtility, 
level els. 
America’ s | 
* 
-vinced that those who achieve g gain recogni- 


were elevated to the highest status 
Any one looking through the doors of 


to conform to group expectations, to 


tor tured facial expression is the 
“Hall of Fame” will | become con- 


bya “unit the greater is” 
pe ect of his ab ability to. get along with o other 
mask wearers. s. It is apparent, howeve er, 


use masks by | one unit i not. the ro} 
road success” always s. A knowledge of ‘the 


masks worn by others with whom he inte 


acts is” of utmost _ importance e. Statu 


2 «wearer er possesses insight as to the nature of 
the: masks which surround him and wea 
the most appropriate mas sk for the occasion. 
or example, is use in 
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uninitiated pry the ignorant ‘would 
resort to laughter at a funeral. A grim and 
ne kind of mask 

Wanted at a funeral, those who 
/ them: are accorded the proper status 


tion, course, , frequently achievement users: of the wrong mask lose status. 


sticks; yet, ‘now then, people are 


-most dominant pattern. A Galileo, 


the social utility « 
ceeding 


“yet elevated to the seventh heaven in the 
_ estimation of the post-Civil War Americans. ; 


In these instances status is gai 
incontestable accomplishments. 


Resort to the use of ma 


e use of masks in 


nique. Children 
‘if they know the a 
the business 
‘ 1 n they 
do not 


judged according to current cultural measur- 
accorded high recognition in spite of 


‘allace, P: asteur runs amuck against the 
tablished rule , but after | “demonstration of 

of their exploits the suc- 

gener rations build monuments for 

them. L incoln was shot by ‘his contemporary, 


gaining 
status and in retaining the gained status s 3 Finally, the m 
: the most customary and recognized  weari ing the less the 
get away with their whims 
rt of wearing the proper 
men put over a. deal 
the traffic wil bear 


2, And again, more complet 
he terogeneous the range of unit’ s? 
the higher is his skill in soc ial adjustment. 
Social “control is sy nonymous with the im 
position of patterns. A knowledge of 

existing atterns and a readin 


tion increases one chi ance 
‘that | cultural milieu. A maskless person, or 
one | with the inappropriate > mask, in a a mask 

wearing ‘milieu should not expect desirable 
status. Hence the wd the range of th 
masks possessed the gr § 


~ of social 1 nearness. 


in passing | 
status lei to another. Automatic activ 


to face without pon con 


- status become of paramount importance. The the crooks \ victimize e their p prey Ww while playing Q 
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one and a other. Likewise, s 
wa 
of his. voice, sitting interaction is like a -edged -sword—it 


1a cuts on both sides: but unlike the sword, it 


parson, and ‘watching the alt tar with re reverent necessarily ‘the same units. T herefore, 


it incre cases distance with another 
unit, T he reverse is equally true. Illustra- 


tions: abound but two should be sufficient 


— to clarify the point. In any kind of national 


< 
in attending another church, ¢ even warfare the warring nations inevitably widen 


‘different de snomination or sect, and making | their distance to the ext tent of coming into 
he adjustment almost automatically. ‘There. viol lent conflict. Meanwhile, neither of the 
fore, in every culture the controllers. of be- ‘combatants could carry on its conflicting 
hav jor patterns have to inculcate specific e- 


order to accord them desirable status. as "they unite | among themselves and create 
is the essence and the raison d'etre for — internal nearness they « oppose the outsider | 

s of e educational endeav ors, formal or and widen the distance against the other 
informal. Real education consists in orient- nation. Similarly, in order that one denomi-| 
ing people v with the kinds of masks. ar. nation may gain high status in la given en com- 


ould among this group of the faithful is raised, 
and PRINCIPLES RELATING, TEAR! ot ‘other denominations become objects of 
RE antagoni: sm. And the more intense the inter- 


a nal unity the greater the — 


against ot others. Th hus as it builds up its own 
members it tears down other units. Social — 

terms 1s of status relationship, however, each life s seems. to operate in this paradoxical 


Cc culture milieu decrees its own standards. fashion at no time could” one single 
Ho , irrespective of the particular cul-. factor’ be offered as” contributing to social 


: 
ture cons ‘dered, one” generalization is nearness or to distance without creating its 
opposite. The only consolation, howev er, in 


Status and masks create nearness or dis- ¥ 
. Distance and nearness are relative. In 


shi ip ¢ contributes 
ness or dis take place | 
under: v aried circumstances, for diverse 
reasons, and. among most radically different 
polarized units. With so many variables, 


and each variable f functioning as a dynamic he a abov e three- fold | 


EMEN 
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reality, to expect universal reactions would — principles of social inter ain ae out © 


be tantamount to living in a world of a dif- of the fact that man is a tool-making, tool- 
fe rent order. As the rain falls on a hot sum-_ sing, and tool- transmitting ct creature. 


mer day July the wheat grower’s face Through generations interacting units, 

radiates. joy and satisfaction because of a whether as persons or groups, he has learned 
crop, but his neighbor | who has cut the art of subduing himself to. his culture 
his hay and has had no chance to dry it rather by his bio- 
tack it luvius for ruining: ‘Through interaction 
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activities without the cementing the 
habit forms a among the y: y ung and the old in loyalty’ of their respective nationals. ihn, 


in a 1 culture 1 milieu and how to use them on leaders call on the followers iO 


enigmatic relation shi is Ge 
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lessly listening to the sonorous voice ce of the | wounds and heals at the. same time although — : 


extent standing up, bowing the 
laying =f x 
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earing irritabilit y, restlessness, even -Tebellion. | 
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whereas. 


remainec 


the man-made tools is necesar y ‘for human =_e anding of this fact is the key t to ale 


adjustment since man lis ves in a cultural understanding. 


eu the enactments of which 1 reign su- enough, man’s: past experience 


preme. ‘Insofar as the human s species is con - has chastened him. Increased know ledge has 


c 
unl 


rgely on what kind of culture base his ignorance. 
poss today as a heritage of yester- and net 


Because of interaction he has controlled 
his produ ts “eg has been “controlled there- 
by . The vic us Ci 0 of cause and then and re quire 
ef ues ut cease to the amaze- indeed. } , being based on obs ser- 


m If. Throughout | his his- vation, ae point out the way toward a con- 


tory he has mov or on and on seeking status, crete e¢ comprehens sion of man’ s collective be- 


“his most cherished possession. For the sake _ havior. 
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Yale Univ versity 


ANY writers on war seem unaware much less “ natural” than 
the human race, the who formed 
lowes 


up the scale, has been trying its best to This is not to say shat, ‘withia the 


avid or to mitigate violence. Evidence is kin. group, peace was “natural,” for it hi has 
not present to support the contention that always been easier to take from producers 

mankind is, by ins tinct,” either warlike or than to produce. There is no doubt that me sh 


—unw arlike. T he only instinct in the case is have robbed women, even within that closest 
live on, and then: to live better. Self- of kin- groups the family, _in places 
ation may dictate either war or peace, and times, though it is a gross exaggeration — 
say that women have been the ‘ ‘chattels” 
of men. Even among sav ages, the women — 
are not ‘ ‘bowed down, ,’ but g generally i in oa. 


spirits. No human group could possibly get 


r on whose w women were consistently reduced 
a and the ‘to accumulate in the hands and in spirit Thad thei ri 


savers. That i is | tos kind of peace- 


— control of gov vernmental order 
4 
ven among the most isolated societies. Few imity, with ‘strangeness: taking ‘the 


- one of them. T There 
was no common, ‘accepted code of behavior, 


ernec d, man comes and goes as a biological unfolded many erstwhile mysteries. In spite _ 
it, yet his handiwork continues. What the the acceleration of knowledge of forces, 
man’s s handiwork | will be | tomorrow bows with humility and acknowledges 


more 


been 


ously _~=modified, status he has devised an in- much 

___mechanism_has the same to all genious web of social relationships, setting force 
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their 

ture, 
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OF 

| glory 
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alone 


less ar 
ob dience, ev en to the a 


‘neighbor, one of and suspicion, has ‘not 


even} yet been dispelled. ‘called “war for women. e were all 
hat attitude was natural enough, as a by pedagogues (who were often familiar 
forces, reflection of experience. F or there no more than the first three books of 
ledges “a be nothing to hinder, as between aliens brought the Jliad, , the e prescribed college- entrance 
into contact and recognizing no Tights ‘of reading) about “the face that launched a 
outsiders, assault and robbery by thousand ships. W ar over a Helen isa 
stronger; hence offensive “war” (though the highly poetic conception, we had quoted 
ie 
: word is too dignified) for plunder of goods — to hg over and over r, that fine touch where 
and, among the goods, of women; and de- the “oldsters sitting over the city gates” 
fensive resistance. "These two types of vio- thought it ‘no wonder | that men would be te 
lence have ve always ‘merged or alternated. De- Ys inspired by such beauty to fight and die. 7 
fense is a “good reason’ ’ for a aggression. Nevertheless, from | the _actual words of 
Offense is still taken to be the best defense. Menelaus and other chieftains, in 1 both the : 


W ar for plunde r, entailing war for pro- ‘Miad a and the | Odysse: y, it is ‘ “the woman and 


te ection the first type of conflict the ‘property that | regulary conjoined 


a 


in the Greek mind; 

~-vengefulness those e who up the 

Greek forces lies the > supreme ‘resentment of Ba 

the thievi ng tred achery of a a guest t to his host. — 

he element of sexual jealousy that ‘per- 
vaded— the representation a ‘the leler 


to. us: is not to are 
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, and still 


the | loss ‘their property, "including Roman V eral. 

ture, tillage- land), that been in front of motive for war is furnished customs 


_ their minds; their “place in the sun.’ They of ransom and tribute familiar in history. 


have objected to being pushed « off their earth The principle i involved is s that of the w ergeld. 
or to being robbed of what they had ex- : Almost any injury could be -atoned for in 
Other causes for have come along “The general tendency illustrated isa 
later on, ‘the chief of which is ‘ “the pest of cession from violence “and drift toward 
glory”; but the | prime i incitement of plunder — peace. Other ampnages ‘of avoidance of vio- 
_ has remained throughout history, often over- lence 1 ‘through its replacement 
ain or disguised by a religious or other r quieter “substitute are numerous, even on 


nobler- sounding motive, but ever present, backward stages of civilization. Several may 


even though latent and denied. / Aggression be cited: the so-called dumb (or deposit) — 
has been launched for what there | was in it, _ barter; the grant of peaceful access to salt, 
and has been resisted to retain that same flint, etc.; ; and a number of other out- 
what. Fairly enough, resistance has in the direction of trade. And 
been regarde¢ as the defense | of the attacked line of avoidance or mitigation of actual 
group’s social structure, or way of life, o or ‘conflict, there were Prior declaration; 
: _ body of rights, or freedom, , under which _ truces; recognition of f noncombatants; inter- 
alone’ a threatened s ociety thinks: it has  mediaries; taboos on places times 


an in- — mu to en- succeeded in living on and attaining a higher 
setting for Imost identical standard of well-being. 
The he local codes ‘Plunder of others’ property, appropriation 
oself- — — of conduct did not apply to outsiders. The of others’ appropriations, has been at the aan 
ik 
| 
was rather rare. In a general way, men, like» 
desperate rat, become violent when cor- 
nered or attacked, when they see their lives | 
man § They have objected to being killed 
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( woman-peace 
Peace on poisoned or other survey of the whole case e lends strong plausi- 
» bility to the conviction n that if an unpropa 


after a few, or an ‘equal number, had been gandized plebiscite of the race could |] have 


killed; by duel of been taken at any time history, with 
every voting in ‘the ight of his or her 


personal “experience, ace would ha 
scored an ov erw helming vi ictory. This 


clus ion will be ridiculed. That will be 
new experience for anyone who ho holds it. t. But 


it ‘is no ) burst of idealism. It is an ‘inference 
an array of facts, verified pro- 
ing groups, as was marviage between  ducible, as well as of a “net impre 


It is more or less vaguely in the mint Is 


those who n now call fora l People’s Peace. 


‘in no way invalidates the truth that ery _ There have been recurrent attempts to let. 
gan as a substitute for ‘it. . Religion too has the sentiments of the Plain Folk count. Not 
acted ‘as both peace-t -maker and a war- long ago, in Germany the socialis 
inciter. It is” ‘no nov relty, to find the same that there would be no war, be 


& ee makes the stone fall causing the they would not vote the necessary y credits. 


balloon to rise. WwW Vhen the t time came, ee voted ‘the em, a 
the sav: ages avoided war; its 


wastage was not hidden from them, least o of ges 

% women. TI he elders, not being hot-heads un- needed both pressure and also a cloak of 
to recall the lessons of experience, r regu noble ‘sentiment to make ept 
larly exercised r restraint over the yi young. 4 a ropaganda furnished both. 

was not the unimpulsive, cautious | old men ‘Democracy is hailed as the 

who ‘made the wars, ‘then or later r, for they — government under which the Plain Folk ¢ ci 

knew what they “were getting into, and had most freely voice their se ntiments. 
to be overborne by the excited youth, or by mocracies are proverbially “unprepared for 
circumstances — to meet which they saw no “a war , reluctant: to get into it , and | awkwa 
peaceful recourse. was for x. and lumbering i in ris sing. to a war-crisis. The 
the Indian sachems to are” “not: lovers of | wnt the 

2 “highest civilization any more than they are 


: “except to support the hot and resentful war- upon ‘its lower lev yels. always thei 


The upshot of the foregoing is this: whil le di 
there have been peoples who lived 
for plunder, _ making it a business glory. 
in it, the race asa 
violence, but peace. Most 
pace 
- especially the Plain Folk, have - fought, not 
to, but beca case they 
a aspect of 1 war is 


KS 
to view. the people do not, and nev er ‘did, 


as soon as 


nd w ho, 
by | the and priests, 
claimed the glory of dying for the fatherland 
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q costly to life and livelihood, what attitude the a 
ma toward the war-issue is then in order? If it g — and ¢ 


we pray, the inv 
(OF take vows never to participate, or sign chemical, biological, or other phen 
resolutions against it; shall we try ysomething ‘It is said that the only experiments av vail 


‘Nature”” 


nev er wanted disease. It has Nev are experience, with: the 
ray ed against it and cootited all manner of = same general uality | as the ‘exp erence he 


it. But sets up for himself in the laboratory. He 
erence hold ‘it ‘But “there was no cannot manipulate that experience with the 
pro.  sust ained, s successful. attack it ha ind of laboratory experimenter. 
sion.’ laboratory science got after it. E He is reduced 1 tor mental analysis as his only 


or certain re medies, such a way of ‘digging out the mea ning lurking 
‘rged, even am savas by a the historic record. But that is at least 
kind of automatic selectio something far more’ promising ‘than trying 


but results p out. to grasp a handful out of dialectical fog. 
on experience worked. And experience, ev en Those reject historical evidence, 
if | is the final teocher. ‘The alleging that nothing can learned 
history except that nothing can be learned 
Th: at is ‘they attained history, and procle that “we a are 


mon sense. Thi 
ever successes” they scored. making own history,” a are renouncing 


In the treatment of war there have been the only instrumentality, poor as it may be, 


successes, as been noted for, the understanding of the social ‘medium 
Anyone 
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-mon “sense | into ‘trained and organized ho takes ‘that attitude merely rrites 


mon : sense”; science, the prime and proved or that. . He belongs to the 


ins strumentality for handling: experience and age of alchemy astrology, anc 


for distilling the meaning out of it has never 
een in the case of of the primitive ‘medicine. man or 


war. WI rere is” the book war that ‘Te- guesser_ about “the whichness of the what.” 

, ee eee in snatches, the laboratory He hangs on to the sleazy dogma that all 
truth i is lodged somewhere in his own mighty — 


gery upon accumu- Mind, the Master,’ requiring only to 
are i lated and ‘coldly verified observ vations like the web-secretion of a spider 
both “superficial in its preoccupation scientific study of war would start with 
with symptoms and also in too of a a cleans sing, humble profession of ignorance, 
E hurry to apply some alleged cure-all; too nev rer with some e swelling major premise tha 
ier for results even to ‘make sure that the “stands reason, but c cannot stand 
mptoms are indications of a war-sy mdrome against ‘the facts. ‘It would not pay the least 
and not of some other socially un desirable attention to “authorities” withent ¢ examining 


= 


Wars set up on a laboratory “ing into evidence. e. It would no 
able, like a set of chemical compounds, to weight whatever to “psy schological” theories 6 
letermine which element does what. Social 2 about what men “naturally” ’ are. Tt would — 
Hhenomena cannot be measured, weighed, patiently assemble all available facts of 
- perience, out of ethnography his tory, 


jected experimentation. "Nev ver- drawing its own conclusions from them 
theless, some few of the ; stock methods — of only thereafter pr weighing, in their light, the 
he accredited sciences can be approached, validity of this and that recorded opinion. 
at least the scie Out of that procedure, it would find that, 
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‘list ‘of expedients for settling “quarrels: 
tween colliding oup- interests, there 1 of experience any 
now existed, for a lo long time, a lengthy s series Ghee at ‘all, it is that people io not love war 

. of prior entries on that list before it winds as such; | that they have fumbled out buffers 
up with fighting. Violence has been es against and substitutes for it; and that the 
farther and farther down the roster. Peoples — rationale of the substitutes has” been pro- 

“have at over a vision ‘for second thought and for mutual | 

understanding. ‘This is what many attested 
peng alternative es poly in many instances a facts have to say; and the inference is short — 
held war ws for a time, , and sometime es for that efforts toward peace that start with 
good and | all. That they have broken down what verified facts have to teach are work 

cases, is no reason ing along with an unmistakable | 
of them; the half-loaf or less 


is better no all. T he substitutes 


; nothing else has at all: so the tion cannot be visible all t to ey es be 
sensible course is to cultivate more and 


better substitutes. That conclusion has the _ ‘dimmed ty the 1 mist of foggy = or 
quality of practicality. oo pat ‘drenched in tears over the horrors of war 


these substitutes make for delay. They Wishful thinking, in its several manifesta 
are adjustments to the fact that, if people — tions, has got precisely nowhere in stopping 


angry enough, they vill fight; if not, Violence. Tf war is going to be curtailed, 
substitutes have a chance. Bismarck had 


that idea in mind when he falsified the well- > 
known document. If it is sound, ‘their destructiveness . ‘hat 


a of common sense could not be other not by whining about ‘them, to God or tc 
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substi itutes » as unpremeditatedly dev veloped. et. there | are still among us decane ra 


ig They hav e actually worked to that end. tional People who remain as to war the 


They have slowed arrival at the heat of 
passion” by ‘providing an interv al to cool 


They have effected | procrastination, dos 
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Ah there | is merit in conten 
In so doing, they have e also promoted tions, then the first thing to do is actually to 
mutual understanding by using ‘the interval 


is af matically developed "expedients i in av oidance 


4 and resistance of it. For instance, to look 
the “ot many bloody conflicts; and into the effect of restrictions on trade, that 


chief substitute e for violent robbery, in de- 
its own peace- favoring function. It 
angry with, and all ready to hate quite unlikely that any hitherto unhearc 
ruin on e another can be induced todelay of ty pe of cure or prophylaxis | for war is go- 


action until after ‘they, have been brought | ing to turn Up; any social insulin ¢ or penicil- 7: 

2 _ face- -to-face around ¢ a conference- table, ‘not. lin, say. .W hatever is to be discovered is, in investi 
a few of their suspicions have turned out to all probability, —— there, within the the Set 
bet total imaginary. Indeed, the conferees torical tentativ es, latent or implicit, 
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MORTALITY, IN TEXAS AS” 


llains as 


b residual common sense is s the doctrinal, 


 key- stone in any” arch of any” 
Then, whatever is found out | is | structure. 


parted to the Plain People, the eal 1 DOS is a blue- -print 

tory of social power, in 1 the si ‘operations against war which is short and 

which | essential social truths can be reduce ed. simple: : know the facts: ; draw from them by 

~The “Common People,” being already pre- a accredited scientific methods what they have 


disposed i in favor of peace, are sure to be re- to say; put it in simple language; go to The | 


is — ceptive to any plain, practical e expedients in People with | an honest, unpretentious, prac- 


avoidance of war; and they are not too lack- tical program. That seems to be the only 


ing sense, “too damned dumb,” way to arrive at a People’s, that is to say, 
e in simple truths nted in lan- a cot iprehensive a and enduring, Peace. 
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oRTA ALI “death rates in T exas broken 

States have re ached high state by | place. of weldence, sex and race. In 

of perfection. have not only 1930 a similar study of the 
neralizs ations on mortality. but also ex- A of Ohio was made by the 
Foundation.’ In it there was a breakdown by 

farm and for the rural class, w hich 

= the present study lacks. On ‘the other hand, 


ppping 
led, it 
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in the the table presented herewith g gives additional | 


e can 1 also state 
tude ra the difference. . Nevertheless, there refinement of. data by five-year age groups 


are a multitude of interesting differences in the groups from 35 74 whereas | the 


bs 
which dor not appear in such ‘studies. W Vhat 1930 census provided | only a ten-year break- 
is tru for the U nited States may be the down in these groups. The 1940 Texas tab e 


of true a smaller area, such also has the additional breakdown by ‘race, 
sixteen classes each of w 


sent quite ‘different situations fro from as a set of death rates { for five 


"those implied in the data for the state as a | groups. — 
' whole. The study of smaller units is a way of «Sev eral circumstances conspire 
bringing significant differences to light. this mortality study 


Though the State of is certainly not a > decennial census of was the first 


small unit, 
irection.* av ailable i in Texas, since Texas did not 


become a part of the registration area’ until 
after 1930. Another Srst, , although this: ap- 


plies to other states s, was 
that the. Bureau of V ital Statistics was able 
to supply the death tabulations by place of 


ition Board for the fellowship which made this 
if investigation possible ; to Warren S. Thompson of 
the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Warren Thompson, Population _ Problems. 
Problems, who supervised it; and to T. Lynn Smith New York, McGraw-Hill, 1042, p. 228, Table 83. 


the Louisiana State University, who inspired and The states which have birth or death data 
promoted this study. ceptable to to the Bureau of Vital 
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the 1 1940 Census. of Population. The finer 
tee in the 1940 census age groups 


a pretty important aid to study, and were 


particularly. useful. in inte rpolating. 


number of refinements and approximations 
re e necessary to improve the correspond- 


census 
vi 
To 


the error of approximation at 


sz appeared for the first time were also — 


op In spite of the great. improvements made 
in reporting of both population an and deaths, 


inimum it ‘decided to interpolate: ‘ie undation set the number of native 


“Negro” and ‘ 
similarly combined to. non- 
white ” totals. ‘resulting figures 
summed up for the four cities and linear 
to obtain: estimates for 
denominators in calculating the death— 
rates, except in the “under 5”" group. In this 
= exceptional group underenumer ration 


serious problem, and a correction” for it 


ce between the census and vital statistics. — 
date was: April I whereas the 
tal statistics report on the calendar y« year. 


The correction f for 


the under group w as not highly 
fined. Estimates “prepared by 


the Scripps 
Ww 


cages data to January 1, 1949, moving 
_ only a quarter of a year away from the ae 


census date. In most cases this involved a 
simple linear interpolation, which gave ea 
highly reliable estimate because it was sO 


close (1/40 of the time to the end 


intercensal period. Having adopted 
this scheme, it was to be ulance the 
appropriate death data arounc the date re 
January 1, 1940. . The mean annual deaths: of 

the years’ 1939 and 1940, as” 


residence of the 
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the object was ‘to bring the population data 
to approximate comparability with ‘the death 
data. For example, the cities of 100,000 
(Dallas, ort W orth, Houston , and 
‘San ‘Antonio) \ were carried the ‘ensus 
too much detail ‘for our | purpose ‘The 
figures for native white and : 
were combined into white for both: 


“Census urban place 


pe 
oF or “more 


enumera 


reported by enumerated 


‘times as larg. 

"merated. . Therefore 

made in the “ un de er 5” group to get an esti- — 


‘tion is false because, 
enumeration is of ‘infants the underenumera- 


in the “unde r one” 
group at 84.4 for xas and the 


United States. 


that the ratio of he perce 


“ ‘under 5”’ group in Texas 
‘enumerated ‘in the “u “unde in 
United States is equal 10 the ratio of the 
in the “under one” 
in Sates, gv unde r one” 
s, gives the result that: ‘the od 
enu 


‘inc rease of 
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mate of population in that group for whites 
There are obvi ious to this | correc- 


tion, but 
population figures, because on, no 


obvi ious criticis sm 
most of the unde 


tion of the “under one” 


group in Texas is” 
really - worse in proportion to that for the 


United States as a whole than the -under- 


enumeration of the “unde r 5” group it in T e 
as compared to entire country. Sti 


simply, means that ‘the better enume 


January 1, 1 1940. | These figures were used as i | 
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difficulty arose because the population aged 


ting these | groups i into. five- 
had | to be use d, 


Te cas the United States because 


‘there is 1 
in connection with the discussion 


whites is best for all white of the estimates for large cities. 

the ‘foreign born are im- remaining urban class was places of 

‘ 2,500 to 10 ,000. Since the data for all urban | 

places \ w ere ava vailable and 1930 € estimates for 


— gage “where. enu- 
meration s better, doing the reverse, hand, the desired 
estimates, ‘for the rural groups. group were obtained | simply by e eliminating 
‘same general method was used in the > population of places of 10 or more 
correcting for —underenun from the urban p population. his process 
whites. By this method it was e: 
that ‘non- whites 


ated in the population’ under five 4 years of procedure was the same as in the first two- 


were, therefore, multiplied | by 1.19 asa cor- 

rection for unde re numer ration. A rough Census g 


he estimi ites for nonwhites under five cases. 
of the e rural "population, 

gave the breakdowns by farm and 


1930 estimates for this 


dit. saved a great, deal of work and made 
were 84. per rcent enumer- consistency the “figures. _ Otherwise the 


indicated that enumeration was about nonfarm \ which was a refinement not con- 


ercent more co 
3 pe cent mo re complete for colored from 
‘to o four for colored under one, 


whereas the corre spon ding “difference for in a single rural figure. Doing this for. both 


was 2 percent. ae his would oe 1930 and 1940 populations gave the re- 


tha aut the assum under! ing ) 
at assumption u ying the correc 


tion was less valid d for colored 1 than for white. the ce nsus years. The remaining — 


Simils ar difficulties arise in connection with identical. with that u 


no onregistr stration of deaths, urban populations for January 1, 1940. 


In the « case of places listed in the Census 
having 1 10,000-100,000 population, a 


35°74 years was given in in the 19; 30 Census by ind eath rates should be examined, 


10-ye ar age groups. Some method of split- misstatement of age to census enumerators. 


ge ‘not n done in. the 


non mos t people ac- 


tion | (to arrive at estimates for. the -five- yea pt the « common sense 


we “groups as of January 1, 1940) could be 
= For many purposes, it Ww 


done. The method adopted was that of. 1940 data into 10-y 


viding ‘the ten-year age groups, | from age | ao) __ interpolate the 10- year age group estimate, su 


to age ¥ 75, for place aces of 10,00 000 to 100,000 quently: dividing according to the 1940 distribution 
population in the ratics given by the five- for five-year age groups. As will be seen later, the 
oy ear age groups for the urban population in. s 1930 estimates derived here were used with” he 
actual figures on the urban population in places 

1930. Thi: was thoug give 
ae th ght to a fair 100,000 to derive estimates for places of 


time ate the 1930 five- -year age groups to 10, 000. Had the method suggested in this foot- 
and, any case the subsequent | process of used, ‘it would have involved using 


of error in the 1 30 data, while outting 
1930 ting ga actual figures for 1030, given for the urban popula- 


tained in the death data. Each pair of farm 
and nonfarm figures was , therefore, summed : 


quired 1 rural figures by age, race and sex for 


that only adult ] 


2,500 


interpolation n tend led to minimize effect estimates (based on interpolation) to mak new 
estimates. It seemed better to stick closer to the. 


p emium on accuracy in 1 the 1940 data, For tion and for places above 100, on ——— 
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4 are of muc 
either they want to be be 
brag about their longevity. 
following statements on this subject 
are the only ones av ailable Ww hich seem to be 
backed: by 


‘young 


carei ful research. 


error age on such indices 
as age spe cific” death nates and birth rates. The 
accuracy of statements of age affects the 
nominator of these rates in more than one 
_ way. Considering the rate for ra s- year age 


the correct 
dividuals, as large as 15 percent. But of individ- 


atement, 
rto being correctly reported at a sin; gle census is 


‘nomic reasons, if 1 not ecause of. vanity, so 


stat ement Densen’s study 


Bice 
unc 

group . chance of being reported outside 

nay be, for white adult 


‘probability of age 
5 percent for the colored i in the twenties, 
rapidly falls to about for age 
port for the idea that f female vanity was 
basic. It is ; believed tha males lie ie for eco- - 
that the sexes don’t differ materially in ‘mis- 
‘indicated ‘that 
“ther re was about much overstatement 
Jerstatement in most cases. But, this er-— 
ror is not ordinarily ‘compensating. Each age | 


group tends to have a smaller population 


70 
but 


uals | constituting this 15 percent, some will i than the next lower group and a larger popu- 


into. the next higher 5-year age class, and some 


j 
into the “next” lower. There will” ‘thus be 


#partially compensatory interchange between the 
forming the denominators of specific = rather a than co 


rates pertaining to adjacent 5-year age classes. 
It is evident, therefore, that even though 15 


_ percent of the population may be reported out 
=o the correct 5- year class, the denominator | of 


Although ‘errors are to some 


ne “that j in that portion of the age distribution aes re x 


there is not much— change in population. from ‘Mi gration may ‘upset the systematic nature 


- such error, of cour: rse. 


one ‘5-year group to the 1 next, the de ‘nominator | 


of the rate may be too small, but the reverse 


lation than survive in the next higher group. 
The equality of overstatement and cunder-— 


statement would, the refore, lead to sy stem- 
nsating error. ae 


decline in ‘survivors, each age 


e p opulati ion from ov er 


in age of persons” actually be- 
longing in 
the specific rates must be in error by a much 

quires from understatements. of the ages of 


older r 


a lower age category than it ac- 


. Hence, the populatio ation 
ed as of a given age tends to represent 


what is actually a somew hat younger group. 


he gener: ral situation is that misstate-— 


may be true in the older age groups. As far increases with age and does ‘so more 
“as error in reporting of age is concerned, there- rapidly for colored | than for white. € ‘onclu- 


fore, the age specific 
_ too small in the older ages... For white 
children” ‘under 10, the proba bility. of having 
age “reported within the correct -year age 
class is 98 to. 99 percent, for young white 


adults 90 to 95 percent, and in middle age it © 


remains clos e to 85 percent. the colored” 


opulation, by age this probability has fallen 
he population estimates had been pre-— 


pared: according t 


it may be said approximately 87 


“percent of the white and 77 percent of the 


colored population has its age correctly ‘reported 
Paul M. Deis 
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at any one census. With: ‘respect to | the specific 


classes, these percentages are 97 percent for 


death. data 


slightly. sions: relating to nonwhite populations of 
‘slightly advanced age are, on this basis, the least re- 
liable. But, since the errors are similar in all: 
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the: themselve es due to compensation of 
error, 


comparisons | have more validity han 
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of age | averaging the 
4 rom averaging the death data for 1939 al 
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example, are the ‘ ‘racial” differences really death underent ime eration of population of death 
due to economic ; status; are the male and are illustrated in the different classes of the [| most int 
female differentials due to occupations; is age group “unde rs.” There are, obviously, ductive 
the relatively low « death rate of nonwhites _ two ways in which a death rate can be low- _nonwhit 
under five due to race, method of feeding or ered of “more th 

contrariness in the data; and so on? deaths and by over-estimation of population. 


Such difficulties in interpret ation of statisti- Recall that the figures were corrected for 


cal data ta make radical operationalism® attrac- underenume ration that the correction 
‘ q tive. There is a strong temptation to say that was thought to be such that it “overloaded” that, if. 
og - mortality differentials are the differentials the urban population in this Ss group and 
shown by, these tables and let it go at that! “undercorrected” rural population the “fi 


let us rush in where o ope rationalists where ‘most underenumer: ration was believed roups 
fear to tread. Even though there is no result- ~ to occur. If this correction were the cause of sf theory, es 
ing increment in the fund o of knowledge, per-— the defect would be expected | that rura death rz 
haps, ‘there will be a reduction of future er- death rates for this age group would be 

now is a than urban. The contrary is the 


rors. Knowing that you u don’t know is a kind | 
knowledge vastly preferable to not know- case. Hence, if the rural population is logical 
ing and not knowing that you ou do ‘not “under- corrected” the nonregis stration of infection 
: deaths has affected the resulting rates much 

RACE DIFFER more and in opposite sense. We believe that 
ot sing nonregistré ation of of ths (pé articularly 

the e sex difference for Negroes) is an important cause of vanced 
whites. AL or roups of women of childbearing the low specific death rates for the “under 5” Negroes 

ages (15-44) a are subject to. higher ‘mortality a age groups in rural places and, for Negroes ms 
than males of the same ages. This is in places of 2,500-10, 000. other words, | 


‘not true for whites ir in any age group 0 or place al the deaths were re ported, the increase in 


residence, for the 2 20- age > group death rate wane be much greater than 
rate would new fac 
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am by this 


up ‘this cause e of this very we may very “sus spicious. of death “race 
high “mortality “among childbearing Negro Fates which are so highly favorable to. Ne- age gro 


in Texas is, ly, the groes in there i is si on race 
of prenatal poss! do | 
and advice, skilled midwife or ‘medical contr seems | 
aid, and pos postnatal care for effect. This poss sibility is not so attractive é aces) 
would result in enormous saving of human hypothesis that poorer death registration drer 
‘life. Very frequently the rural Negro mother accounts for the differential cadvat ant: age 
through childbirth with only her man in through 
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| f births under bad conditions in urban the non-w hite population under five. he deaths 
A , ‘slums. In this connection, recall that ‘‘white” | low rate for rural Negro males in the 5-9 age ‘groups | 
includes persons of Mexican descent and group is an anomaly probably due to the groups 
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fi i nonadult age groups may arise largely from — Ove 
through which it is chance variation due to the small numbers 
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of s. TI with high fertility and low lev els 0 of maternal 
s in the n nonpro- care ‘has been shown in the first part of the 
ie adult age ‘group 70-74, which gives ecu sion of race differentials. The only ex. 
whites" (particularly males) in places o of _ ception of this sort among whites is in the 
than 10, 000 an advantage large cities for the 15-24 age groups. This 
; should catch the eye of the social biolo- group probably contains many women of 
it sugge the harsh high fertilit y and low economic status, i 
many women of Mexican origin or 
aded” 
and There may be disturbing factors 


“group sare perfe ctly consisten at_ with tuberculosis due slum 


death rates, But, 78 is an open white es in a 
and, hence, may be somewhat misleading. — [" n exists which extends dow 


j ‘The clearest implication i is that the = 4 of 2,500 -10 and spans 

to ages 24. But, there» are. very notice-- 
‘infectious diseases s also tends to resist degen - able inconsistencies. These may be due to 
erative disease. This is in line with the erratic behavi ‘ior of "small numbers, as 


- mortality experie nce which indicates an i many ¢ f these gi groups were too small to hav af 

crease in mortality risk for persons of ad- ‘many deaths. But, one more exception ap- — 
vanced age. No immediate inference “pears a among nonwhites. In this class, women 


‘egroes have a longer “span of life” 


approaching the menopause have significant-_ 
we 


whites | is jus stified by these data." . higher death r rates than men, in 


plac S Of 10,000-100,000. ‘This is not true 


ei her rural places or large | cities. There 
There “does 1 ‘not seem to be does” not s seem | to be an obvio ious inference. 


new about: age differ rentials The generalization that females have lower 
by this: tabulation. The small numbers of death rates than at all ages s is over- 


de athe re ported ‘in many of the lower age - stretched and | need: 
groups any infe erence on rates in the qualifications hav e been ‘na 


groups s rather speculative. Other « defects of guesse at, is — 


these data have 
of “race diff diffe rentials.”’ The rates the old 


DIFFERE 
on race differe ntials at very advanced ages, In some ways resid nce is the most im 
do not warrant -conclusi ons. However, ‘it. 
seems fairly clear (particularly urban 
places) ‘that Texas j is | losing to oo many of its. - sinc 
under hee years of age and, per- currence” is an innovation in our vital sti 
haps, is losing more than its share of women _ tistics. But, as men ntioned above, the Scripps _ 


‘through h de: deaths from n puerper ral ses. — 


portant breakdown | prov ided in this table 
since the publication of “deaths by 
dence” as well as deaths. by place of oc 


a 


zain, a study of cause of death is indicated 
as highly desirab! e than three in | case. W here. 
RE : fictitious precision. Objectionable as this may seem, 
it is a rather cust»mary procedure. It gives th 
7» he usual s statement o on n this subject i is s that same number of decimals for all the 


females have lower death rates than males at convenience for such purposes as 


| ages. Tha hat this is) not true among people abridged life tables. Furthermore, for comparative 
purposes the data are better than they seem because 
_” Overstatement of age is probably most common of what | might be termed identical error. If you” 
mong old Negr roes. See the ‘reference to Densen’s — are certain you are talking to a consistent liar, you 
a get the truth as easily as from an honest man. — 
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ae 


_ Problems s had already made a ‘study by 
& dence of the decedent for native’ whit 
Ohio in 1930. The real novelty in this 


_ is, therefore, the production of the sar 


f table for nonwhites. 


J present s crag ever, as has been pointed : 


bres is. some doubt 


tion and nonregistration of deaths. 


Rural males have lower mortality 


mortality are in most 


= 
support good sanitation, “public health serv 


e ices, hospitals, etc., without being so large as 
to bring in all the disadvantages of urbaniza- 
tion, such | as the slums and crowds i in metro-_ 
 politan places. The adva antage of this size sof 
urban place to white females carries Ss on 


i ‘through life i in Texas and generally exists: for 


could be derived from a study of infant mor-— 


4 births. 


mortality situation for females does 
_ in metropolises during childhood and adoles- 


‘4 not have 


tality, but it would inv olve the ‘additional 
difficulty caused by non -nonregistration 


ie and over 40. in n metropolitan centers. 
-Nonwhite males have their worst mortality 


‘ 


_ for males. It is well ppd that, except for cence | but, thereafter, follow the same pat- 


one infectious di disease of childhood (whoop- 
ing cough), young females have e much better 


as W hite that the mortali 


until they as age 50 50. 


curious to this Tule, ‘The 


death rates are found among females 


to 19 y ears of age in places of 10, 000 to 
100,000. This — advantage of residence i in 
tween 45 


dium- sized cities, existed in Ohio in 1930 


for r native white females up to 35 years of | 


age. A speculative. guess suggests that differ- 
in morbidity, response to” treatment | 
economic status are the causes of this 
12 
anomaly. In old age, nonwhite urban fe- 
males have a slight. advantage over those 
rural places. In spite of the high m maternal — 
mortality of rural nonwhites which was dis- 


cussed in the section on racial differentials, | 


4 freedom from infectious diseases in rural 


_— areas | brings their death rates down generally 


below those for urban z areas. ‘The ‘general rule 
urban ‘mortality rates. Certain broad chi 


cept for the young white females and 
advanced _age in places 


_ 10,000 to 100 ,000, rural death rates are uni- 
Nonwhites 30-34 show the lowest rate in the 
‘same size of place. This is not believed to be the | 
sort of exception which “prov res 
sever. Lacking "supporting evidence from another 
is) prot it seems more reasonable to assume that this 


Study may be summarized in la set of tig 


‘but worst mortality rates 

‘smallest urban an places t to the largest ats slight- 

ly lower ag eS, Ss, 3 35 for white females and be-_ 
and 50 for nonwhite females. In 

— addition, females, like nonwhite males, 
their worst “mortality experience in large 
centers during early childhood. But, unlike 
any 
Texas hay have ‘their worst mortality experie nce 


in the smallest urban ¢ places. The re are minor 


a exceptions to some of these generalizations 


hich are themselv es very limited) or on | mor- 
ality i in urban places. W e must conclude 
that the breakdowns used in this. study and: 
its statistical base are both too crude for the 


"purpose of recognizing subtle ‘differences 


acteristics are er. 


CONCLUSIONS | 
reached by the present 


conclusions 


I of nonw hite ow omen 


hav 


males, all females” of adv anced age in : 


for places of 10,000-100,000, “sug: 
gesting that such such places are large enough 
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in relation ‘to corresponding ‘death rates for 


with a low | level of maternal care. And 
‘| spite of this” relationship, the rural environ- 


Ith ‘serv. 
large a as ment of these nonwhites offsets this death - 


rbaniza- toll in any ‘Comparison with urban nonwhite 


2, Death rates are lower for whites than | 
for nonwhites in all productive adult age 


groups. WI hile this differential is stated in 


“clas sification of status, 


vanced age have, 


arently, better experience than 


whites. This is probably due to the more cover infant mortality rates. 


primitive e sanitary conditions under which» 


nortali- 
ed that 


18 
persons of similar age have today. - 


W hen better sanitation 8. arge cities are, in general, least favo 


_ keeps pe eople who are susceptible to infection — 
_aliv e, deaths caused by degenerative ‘diseas se 
(“old age’ may y be expected to increase. 
Higher mortality of the aged may thus be 


garded optimistically. as” an index of the 


conquest of disease. Pessimistically, the - metropolitan slums, and, 


cial biologist sometimes says 3 that “the unfit 


exist. wherever “high fertility is combined under five urban places. This is asserted 


es of ‘ “color,” ’ it is probably based | ona — than urban people, young white females and 
4; nonwhite females of very advanced age ex- 


ages s of course. 
mortality of children 


on the basis | of the comparison between the 
data i in the Texas study and that relating oe 
Ohio ten years earlier. It may even be true © 


for rural places but the data seem to dis- 


prove: it. In s spite of the lower apparent rate 


for non nwhites in small cities, it is assumed 
_ that the statement is also true in that case. 


5. Rural people have e lower mortality rates 


5 cepted in places of 10,0 000 to 100, 000. This 


nonwhites. live. Thus, , a dual Proposition tality experience among urban places. 


gener ralization i is true for five- year age groups © 


but, perhaps, should not be ex tended to 


Medium- sized cities have the best mor- 


ast 


would be, “Pe ersons of very advanced age in 7 . Small cities are, in general, th e le = 
75 had better ‘mortality "experience than f favorable places for adults in the mo 


st pro; 


ductive. age groups. 


able to adults above 45 years of age. 


. Expectation of life for people of 
7 Texas can be most rapidly i increased by bet- ye 
ter maternal care of rural nonwhite women 

better sanitation in small urban places 


most 


considerable in infant. mortality. 
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lished the results of an investigation — 

KJ designed to explore the possibility of 
. “predicting the results of parole, a large num- : 
ber of studies have appeared the re results of 


which indicate the feasibility of = = 


_ prognostic techniques in other fields of hu 


social behavior. The data presented etc., 


r 
"these several studies offer reasonably con- 
-_vincing proof that it is possible to ‘utilize 
"specific personal and social characteristics 


of individuals to predict their conduct when 


_ they are placed in designated situations. 3 In 


The completion of this study v was made 


the financial aid received from the research funds. 
of the Graduate School of the Unive ersity of Minne- 
 sota. Thanks are also due to Dorothy ‘Hayes for 
ssis colle —— 
assistance in the collection of data. 
Bruce, A. A., Harno, A Jn , Burgess, E. W, 
«tence, Illinois State Board of arole, 
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INCE 1928, when | E Burgess pub 


rt, the: work ¢ of | investigators has demon- 
ases 


cing! social clients, ter children, 


few of them have taken advantage of the 


help that ‘such prediction instruments could | 


fered | 


it is indeed surprising to fi find that 0 | 


 findin; 
come | 


render. The almost complete: lack of mono- | 


graphs | attesting g to ‘the fact th that administra- 

tors have made use of the predictive a 
“created in the several fields of human be- 
havior stands as a constant of the 
reluctance exhibited | by so pcre 
men to ial science re- 
search 1 to Te lat tions. Of equ: al 
surprise is the fact that so little ha as been 


done by social sc Sci ientists to test the us seful- 


of the created prognostic | instruments. 


As examples of these : see, G Shel- 
and Eleanor T., soo C ‘riminal Careers, New 


The fact that these 


ins struments 
been incorporated into the practic al policies © 


York, 1930. One Thousand . Juvenile Delinquents, 


ambridg 1034. Five Hundred Delinquent Ww om- ol 


le boards, probation offices, child 


n, New York, 1034. Later Criminal Careers, New placing agencies, ¢ etc., may in part be traced — 


York, 1037. Juvenile Grown Up, New 
4 
York, 1943. Argow, Walter W., “Criminal- Liability 
Index for Predict ing Possibility of Rehabilitation.” 


Procedures, Volume Pa role. Washington, 
1930. Lanne, William “Parole Prediction as Sci- 
ence.’ Journal of ¢ Law and Criminology, 
26:377-400, 1035. Laune, Ferris F., P ‘redicting Crim- 
inality, Evanston, 1036. Monachesi, Elio D., Pre-— 
diction Factors in Probation, ‘Hanover, 1932. Tib- | 
_ bitts, Clark, “Success or Failure on Parole can be 
‘Predicted. of Criminal Law and Crim- 
50, V echten, ‘Courtland 
A Study of ‘Success and Failure of One | 
Thousand Delinquents Committed to a Boys Re- 
ithoprinted Ph.D. thesis, University of 


of Criminal Law and Criminology, 26: 561- further elopment of actuarial 
577, 1936. Attorney Gener: al’ s urvey of Rele ase 


~Vold, George B., 
W ork in Practice?” Publications of the American 


the apparent unwillingness of social scien- 


York, Criminal Careers in Retrospect, New tists | to test the predictive capacity of the | 
instruments. This very important step in the 


Juvenile Delinquency.’ American Sociological Re- | 


view, 8:40-46. 1043. Burgess, E. W. and Cottrell, 


ano Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, 
ots York » 1930. Terman, Lewis M., et al., Psycho- 
logical Factors in Marital Happiness, By 
1938. Baylor, E. M. H. and Mon: achesi, E ame | 
Rehabilitation of » York, 1939. Not 


this statement are fo 
“Do Parole Prediction Tables 


_ Chicago, 1935. Vold, George B., Prediction Methods Sociological =. 25 :136-138, 1931. Sanders, 


Parole, Hanover, 1031. “Prediction Methods 
Applied to Problems of Classification within Insti- 
oft tutions.” Criminal Law and Criminology, 
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of human social behavior needs to be <a 
and it matters little whether it is taken by 
social scientists or by persons directly face 

with the necessity of doing something for or 


with other persons. What follows represents 
a limited attempt to test the predictive ca- 


pacity of an experience table for outcome of 


; probation. The following data are offered 


the hope that they m may stimulate work in 


this important phase “the dev of 


actuarial prediction of, 
hav ior. 
s and Probation, of 
fered by the author, ex xpre essed an interest in 
finding out whether the prediction of 
ome of probation based upon a table® 


course, Juve nile ourts ay 


pen to actual outcome of probation. In 


er to carry through: to an answer to. the | 
stion ‘raised arr ingements were made to 


utilize the files of the Ramsey County and 


Offices. selection of the more 


nts oh iced on ‘probation by. the District 


no credit. Since the 1932 
been: based upon fifty ‘pre- probation 
factors each of delinquents studied in : 


ructed | by the author in 1932 would cor- ° 


in scoring» the 1940 delinquents a credit ‘of 
pay 
one was giv ven to males and females receiv ved 


1940 were scored on the same fifty factor 
A list of the pre-probation factors s utilized i 


hoth studies follows: 


In the fall a 


. Type of home reared in - 
8. Marital status of parents 
9. Age at leaving home 
Home difficulties 


9 


hee at div orce or separation of parents 

. Rank in sibship. 
+16, Ocepaton of father 


Employment of 


2 prognostic table — 


~ 


for” each p pre- probation factor in his 
ch the probation viola 
r than the probation v 


Courts of the two counties resulted the Religion of father 
on 
.ccumulation of a total of 120 cases, 40 of 20. of mot f 
vhich were from the Ramsey County P roba- at er 
policies tion Office and 80 from the Hennepin. Coun- ducation fe 
child ty P ation: Office he case record of Pre 
n appr i) 
categories s. s. After the data had 
in the 4 en classified each delinquent was scored by pe of emplo ment 
diction 3 cag method which involved Pre: -probation work 
the individual delinquent a credi it of Earnings g 


o. With whom li iving prior to probation | _— 
31. Mobility 
. Contacts with parents or relatives 


N 


sale round f or whi 
ion rate was lower 


ottrell, 
‘arriage, 


ti 
ition rate of a ed in the Type of neighborhood lived in immediately 
D., The struction of the 1932 prognostic table. For Ch 

we in example, it had been found that the viola- . Character trait: : ambition 
ws » | tion rates for male and female j uvenile de- 

{ m and fe j Habit trait: liquor 
nts were. 26.9 percent and 35.7 per- . Habit trait: masturbation 


‘cent respectively whereas the probation vio- 38. 
39 


W. Anderson, Vera Chandler, ‘Harold 40. 
Sieviers, and 


Tables 


Habit trait : sex morality 


Habit trait: : drugs 
Habit trait: tobacco 


, Carl G. _ Pettijohn, John A. Associates 
D. Slater. an 


= . 2. Use of leisure time 


bation, Hanover, 1932. “Monachesi, Elio D. op. 
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. Pre-probation probation record 
46 Pre-probation institutional | record 
Nature of offense for which onv icted 
ich conv 
wa 48. Circumstances commission of 
0 lense 4 
49. Number of associates i in 
. To whom — ion iven 


of probation 


assigned a a score for his: pre- e-probation factors 
= a lower violation rate” that that of the 


1 


2 tcome of 
the score intervals 


4 group 0 of cases | n each pe 
was recorded. 


In June, 1943, an investigation revealed 


that the probation period had come to an 
for all of the d de elinquents : scored i in 1940; 


_ the contrast of actual outcome of probation 
with pre edicted outcome of probation was ] 
thus rendered possible. This investigation 
also: provided an opportunity for checking 
the accuracy of the work done in classifica- 


tion by students in 1940. This work Was se 
deemed necessary because prev ious gree of pd is achieve 
tries made 


a ence had shown that ‘the reliability of some 
: of the entries made in the schedu le used to | 
gather information for the | 1932 
categories” intended to classify 
and social characteristics of the offenders 
studied had been found to be not as reliable 
as s desired even though a an analysis had dem- 
onstrated that the use of these categories did 
insure a degree of consistency in re- classifi- 
“cation ‘better. than 
3 achieve ed if chance alone were | operating. : 
W hen the data gathered in 1940 were com- 


“pared with the data collected i in 1943 anum-— 


a ber of inconsistencies were rev vealed. Out « t of a 


total of 6000 entries (fifty entries for each 
case) the 1943 investigation differed from 
the: 1940 i investigation: in 351 items, a differ 
ence of 5.85 percent. An analysis of these 
errors in classification show ed the 


For definitions factors see: 

0p. cit., pp. 27-49. 


“See: Menacheal EI D., 0 


& and the Central Registration Bureau of S 


classification between the two investiga-_ 
tions the first investigation 


created” from the data gathered in the first 


sistencies were pr 
the s cnleais who had read a pa rt of the rec-— 
ords” in 1940. The fact that these two stu- 
dents were unfamiliar with the code utilized 
by the Social Service ‘Index. of Minnea apoli 


Paul led them to overlook pertinent data. It 
was found that solormention on such items a 


quent family, the economic. status ‘of the 


delinquent’ s family, the number of other 
children in the delinquent’s s family , the rank 

of the delinquent in the sibship was either 5 


on nore or placed in the “ ‘no information” 


sub-category. It was furthe found that 
misunde rstanding all of the 1940 


To whom was 


these omissions are 


ision” giv ven. 


differs from the 
85 paging of the entries 


second in only 3. 
Although error is small as 


should be and though the reliabil ity of the a) 
classificatory schedule is question nable 


seems howev er that on the whole some de- 
od between een en- 


e data 


2 prediction” Of 
table was questionable. Thus: many of the which indicate the prognostic of the 
the pe sonal “expectancy table” constructed in the initial 


study. The prognostic table le of probation 

outcome for juvenile delinquents which was 


study is reproduced as Table I below. On 
‘the basis of the average probation violation 
rate of 28. 7 percent approximately 34 
 linquents included in present 


should have v violated probation. It was found, 


bation. This s number « of v iolators represents — 
26.6 “percent of on 


probation is two. ‘The differ- 
ence that which was redicted and 
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wer, chapter VI. 
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3 TABL EI.* PREDICTIO TABLE OF OUTCOME OF PROBATION FOR 896 Je ENILE PROBATION (CASES OF 


(Constructed by utilization of of the 1 


Total Number of 
lower ‘violation rate 


 casesin 
than the average v iola- group 
tion rate (27.8 


D cit., ‘Table XXI, 


ses Was: ‘involved 

he prognostic ‘instrument employ ed in ‘the study wise to indicate 
study is capable of indicating is likely how many of the delinquents. were expected 
to happen with considerable accuracy. This to fail in each “score ‘interval by u sing both 
conclusion is however "unwarranted because the minimum and maximum possible num- 


the percentage of the entire total of 120 de- bers in ea each of the score categories. (Col-— 


; linquents expected to violate probation | ume 4 in Table IT. ) ‘By presenting the data in ~ 


fers considerably from the total of the num- this way “the reader i is permitted some discre- 


he rT of violators placed i in the failure, column — tion in coming to conclus garding the | 


in each of the score intervals. Thus, if each _ predictive capacity | of the e expectancy table. 
of the score interval failure’ predictions are Thus it will be e noted that the minimum tote total 


totaled | the number of delinquents ex ected — number ‘of those ex pected to fail is 25, and 
q I I 


to fail « on probation would. fall somewhere the total maximum m number is 31. If the | 
_ between 2 5 and 31 and not at 34. These data mi nimum total is taken as the starting point. 


as well as other data that show variat tions that which was predicted differs from that 


between that which Ww was predicted and that w vhich happened by seven cases. This differ- or 
which occurred are presented in Table ence error of 5 8 per cent. 
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nce of only .8 per cent. Ae 
ence of only .8 per cent. we ator nt 
An inspection of the data of the | instruments. The 
Table II shows that there is an important of classification sched- 
difference between what was predicted” and 
that which actually occurred. ‘This is espe- 
cially so” for the score “categories 32. to made pre 
points, 35 to 39 points. The prognostic” ca- sented above amply demonstrate how nec 
pacity of the instrument seems to be re- sary i it is to utilize reliable classification cate-— 


differs rom the actual by one case: a a differ- 


duced when ‘employed in ‘predicting conduct | gories. Definitions of, personal and "social 

_ for offenders who fall in the “middle” score — characteristics of persons whose conduct is — 
categories. . TI he failure of the expectancy ‘predicted must be accurate and it is believed 


‘furthe 
condu 


table to give clear cut results may be due to ~ that the inability of ‘the prognostic j instru 7 


the fact that a -comparativ rely small number — ment to predict more accurately the outcome 


of cases fall within each of the score cate- of probation for persons within the “middle” | 
gories; and as a consequence a shift of one score interv vals is in great part ‘due to. the 4 


or two cas from one direction. to another ambiguity of some of the “categories em 
produces a considerable difference in the _ ployed i in the classification of offenders. The 
_ percentage of those who are expected to fail : use of reliable classificatory schemes solves — 
and those who actually fail. Furthermore, one phase of the problem, because “no 
some inconsistencies ou “unquestionably matter how reliable such schemes are little is 
‘the result of the inability of the classificatory _ os gained if data thrown into them have little 
scheme to differentiate | ina sig- relation to reality. The source of the data 
nificant way. utilized in in this study was the record files of 
In spite of the fact that important and dis- two Probation Offices; and the manner ? 
turbing variations between predicted and which the data contained in these files have 
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the 
tates 
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their 
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classes 


: actual “conduct exist within the body of the been ve verified determines the extent to 0 which — 


prognostic table a reasonable amount of ac: the prediction instrument is capable of | pro- 
curacy may be ascribed to it. The results ducing accurate results. 
_ achieved when an expectancy ‘table is uti- Another which could be solved 

lized to o predict probable outcome of proba- — => 
for delinquents placed on probation | ing the practicality of prediction tables 

suck as to” Serious attention tains to of Sev- 


prognostic instruments designed to pre- tors were “utilized ‘regardless ‘of their 
lict specific phases of human conduct pro- ciation with outcome of probation (the Bur- 
duce pragmatic ‘Tesults? T he answer is, yes. we gess Method). Th he e utilization of all such | 
The data presented point: to an encouraging © ¢ factors entails a great deal more work than 
“degree o of similarity between that which = involved when few highly prognostic 


predicted and that which happens. In addi- _ factors G lueck Method) are 
_ tion, the results are such in character as to $s 
a a greater expenditure of effort in the if found to be ‘accurate in predicting con- 
further testing of prognostic instruments. . duct w vould be more feasible and practical 
he construction prediction those based upon numerous factors. It 
is also believ ed that prediction tables which — 


utilize a few significant factors would tend 
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wo ee Marxist view of the class struggle ot other terms used i in the comparison. As used 


the course of making a living and utilizing 


try “occupy different _is ascribed at birth and ‘is hereditary, 


ditions produced similar results. 


Il, See also Karl Marx, Capital (edited by 
Frederick Engels, trans. from first German edition the 
2 


: 1032 for the beginning of an effort by the founders © 


: class. The Communist Manifesto, section I (numer 
ous + es and editions), states the theory of 


strators | and of th will provide 

ork agencies look with more answers. to “several technical and practical 
favor upon ‘the adoption of prognostic de- questions which have emerged from the at- 
vice Sas aids in the determination of ‘intake _ tempts made | to construct prediction instru- — 


Is, therefore, much to ments: but will: also 


CLASS STRL RUGGL 


A COMPS ARATIVE AN 


struggle’ without t ri igid ‘ly varying societies as feudal Japan 
y Muncie, Indiana, it is necessary to adopt in 
and recurring his- advance strict definitions of what the observ- 
al phenomenon. An excellent summary © er ‘means by class, class ‘struggle, and all 


MICHIGAN LIBRARIFS 


oa in this pi paper a social class is a group of i 
sons of both sexes and all ages with a dis- 


‘Ie broad outline ‘Mars’: theory asserts. ‘that 
y  tinctive code of folkways and/or mores, and 4 


al tl hom deference is giv en by other similar 
groups, or from Ww whom it is exacted by other 
a a social class 


heir technical industri 


tions in the social organization. Between these though it | is possible for the individual to 


classes there arises an antagonism of interests change this status in a class society. Ina 


a struggle. Regardless of changes which caste ‘society such changes are at | least the- 

in the trial oretically impossible, and in practice quite 
society the ivision into classes and the s rug- rare. The term stratum can be used to — 


gle between these classes has persisted; hence 
either to a class or a caste. These definitions 
e his tory of mankind has been a a 
arbitrary, have already been found 


= 


useful in 1 analyz zing and classifyi ing g data from 


~ 
o>... 


_ Since the Marxists: do not furnish a 

s struggle by which t is 
rom age societies and noting possible to presence or absence 
hether comparable ; social and economic con-— in another society, it is necessary to create | 


OUNIVERS) 


muar re be one. In order to give the Marxists the benefit — 


of any doubt concerning the | existence a 

Lorwin, Class Struggle,” _Encyclo- 

class struggle, 


aedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 1937), es 
manifest such a struggle when the _ re 
'The writer has used them in a previous study, 7 
“The Relation Between Social Stratification and 
of Marxism to give precision to the concept | of Social Control, % Sociometry, Vv (August, 1942) > p. q 
235, where the authors upon whom they are based 
are cited. Data in the present a are taken from 
the same in most cases. 
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Engel in 7 The ommunist Manifesto 


‘tween, different strata, and de- applicability of thi 
fined by participants in the culture or compe- e- thesis to contemporary society, a generaliza 
ten t observers as having some relation to its tion which has been denied by a number of 


‘system stratificatic ion. a ‘students, one obecrve irom en 


as | 


= ae in our ‘culture does not always pro- ot 
‘the prior existence ofa class. or cas te system a class struggle. However, there is a 


had been demonstrated according to the possibility, ra which will be examined here, 
criteria in ‘the preceding paragraph, while that by remov ing bias | from 
battles between feudal barons or other mem- Marx’ 
; bers of the same strata would Not.” To fa- precision, it may y be found | valid. Tt. mi ly be 
cilitate classification by limiting the cases: to ‘that changes i the 
those ing a 
tisfactio 


| 


of pe ersons thinks or feels than what it dee stability of the e eco onomic structure asa fF | 
In the light of later knowledge one would _ possible clue to the presence or absence of 
_ not anticipate that the class struggle would ™ a conflict. | 
be. a phenomenon characteristic of all strati- ban 
fied societies. ‘strata a giv SO- of a question. ‘Ts there any y eatonship 
ciety are members of what Sumner called tween the stability of the economic 
the “in- group, subject to the compulsion 
of composing their differences through the 
_ general methods of “antagonistic coopera- A 
tion” without w hich the society would 
disintegrate.® Linton even { goes so far as t ect “remains 
state that the class struggle i is limited toafew the same 
Ww it dev asa 2) one in w which no in 


modified ‘he concept quite 

e 

sharply: the German Revisionists early inthe _ In an effort to obtain a preliminary and 

century and more recently partial answer , data have been gathered 


iter rat 


tions 
from ten literate and ten preliterate societies, 


corollary” of atastrophic change follows in order to minimize 
about by violence. The acknowledged absence f diffusion and obtain | 
of _ the class s struggle at certain times and oughly representative sample of the world’s — 


makes pertinent the problem of under ‘institutions 
What conditions it does take place. 
% ~ I Perhaps the most common as: sumption con- 
cerning the conditions associated with the 
struggle and social unrest in 
is that it is due to economic: factors. 


jj 


Ralph Linton, Study of Man ( (New ¥ 


| 
— port the existence of hostility, expressed 1 es: 
actual behavior including at least occasional 
Tan 
Europ 
Frar 
Spa 
-_ _ sentiments of hostility, as it is 1 
j é 
> 
laa 
1 
hyno 
hyp t] 
$ to alls 
with < 
Des 
that 
gociole 


Th ollowing table summari izes t 
"Dahomey findings concerning the presence or 

Masai a ‘struggle between the strata composing 


Eu ope. and European colonies 


France (Ei ghteenth Century) 
(Eig See y) ofa a relationship between the stability of the 


“Mexico (Sixt eenth and Seventeenth Century 1th 
Southerntown’ USA contemporary deep economic structure ofa a society t e | pres- 
a ence absence of a a class. struggl 
the societies showing a a class struggle there 


(F ifth Comey BC and are over three times. as many with unstable 


Rome and Second Centuries AD) as stable ones, while among those 


“4 lacking a class struggle nearly twice as many 

N had stable | economies as unstable ones. The 

India (Chiefly Century data also suggest strongly that the class 


apan (Early Tokugawa shogunate) wee 
Jar y struggle i is limited chiefly to | literate societies, 

Chie (L atter Manchu period) = as there is only one preliterate societ ty, the 


| — Incas," from which such a conflict is reported, 
only two rate ones which i it i 


-as shown in he list. In the case of the pre- to the generally larger size and more com- 


been taken for a specific historical period, clear, aithough it related 


Certain lnitations of the should. it is often possible to earn as much 


be pointed out. It is possible | that E ‘uropean the toa generalization | 

influences affected the situation in China the generalization itself, some of the 

in be during the period described, which exceptions deserve special mention. The ca: case 
ution are, however, the only ones W whose social of India, which suffers from recurring 
ately 


institutions are adequately documented eke famines, but which showed Sen 


purpose at hand. In the second place, evidence of illustrates 


_ the number of cases is too small to permit the 
_ use of more than very simple statistical pro- 


Finally nature of the sources: sociology y has. plagued much theoretical writing. 
irequently renders it ‘difficult. to. classify ‘The present writer proceeds on the eto those that 
there may ‘that their operation is difeat those of 
the data according the criteria and 


alle 
most cases “not “primarily interested in “the the inv olv od ‘not. nec 
hypothesis at hand. This difficulty is Sfamiliar ble the observer to predict the outcome of a spe 
to all who have « die li ture cific situation, involving as it does a combination of 
0 all who have gone to escriptive iterature economic, political, religious, and other forces. ‘The | 


with | a series of specific and ‘detailed analogy of the bouncing baseball is illustrative. The 


tions in mind Lane fact that it rises from the ground does not invalidate 
Despite these limitations it is believe the law of gravity, nor does the fact that it 
frequently impossible to know where it will come 


that the results are of some value, ince the to ‘rest invalida ate other ‘principles of physics 


objective is not so much the statement of “covered under laboratory conditions 
sociological laws as it is to discover possible relevant forces could. ‘be excluded. The sociclogist 
_ combinations of situtations and their results, finds himself in the position of a physicist who is” - 
he laws ss, 
noting in particular which combinations forced to deduce the laws of mass, motion, etc. 


from faulty records of bouncing baseballs! 


tend to produce t the class struggle a as defined of the chief sources (Baudin) the 
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IERICAN N SOCIOL OGIC AL REVIEW 


unstable 
Southerntown 7 

Sparta 

F rance 

Incas disagree) 


with class struggle 

lacking class 
struggle 


“State of 


here it wasnot 
reported i in ‘careful 
descriptions of the culture 


Masai 


structure 
eh. 


stable 
sable 
stable 

India unstable 

Haida 
Natchez stable (data _unce 
Tikopia sta 

Tonga & 


Maori 


Middletown unstable 


Total with unstable economies 4 = 
lacking « class 


* The sources upon w hich | the table j is based a are | 


lat the end of the paper. ie aed 


clearly’ the point that misery does n not neces- 


and is effective. 
However, one may note that the introduc- 
ion of a new element by means of the British 
conquest sere the situtation. If we take 


stitute the ruling: ‘stratum | of Indian “society 
today, and note the present status of Indian 


politics and the struggle for Indian indepen 


it is difficult t to avoid: the conclusion 


although this | is more of. a slogan aa“ a re- 
‘lection 0 of actual practice on the part of the 


the Haida, 


economic structure involved a sudden 


inflow of new goods due to contact with 
Europeans, _ although | the data are not ab- 
solutely conclusive on this point. robably 
the fact that Middletown falls in the categ 
of societies Jacking a Com struggle As ‘due. 


tively brief time "span ered and the 


relatively small area, which | prevent it from 


4 


tative of the United States as_ 
ven Adamic’s relatively 


being 
aw 7 As 


of a cl 
States in various peering and ‘furthermore 
_Lynd’s 's data show clearly” the increasing 
‘tension between classes as a result of the | 
depression at different times.* Other instances 


might yield valuable into 


Two “additional hy 
carded | in n the course of the study 
that the existence of a class ‘struggle ‘might 
be related to the presence in a society of one — 
or more strata composed of persons carry ing 
a widely differ rent sub- culture from that of 
the remainder of the society, due to conquest, 


slavery, or immigration. This situtati ion cha 


Manchus, Rome, Mexico, -Southerntown. aad 
sibly the ‘Incas. There is n no reliable 
evidence that this was true of the Helots of 


or in Japan, Tibet, and France. Thus — 


we 


while the p presence of such a group might be 

an important contributing fact the 
SS of these data it is , 
economic ones. 


much of the relevant data on the latter study h have 


Louis Adamic, ‘Story Class 
Violence in America 1935). 


pe rmitt 


4 Howeve 
e 
cieties 


first 
(South 
stratifi 
Incas) 
(Franc 
group: 
(Masa 
ones ( 
Maori) 


erse 


Societieswithaclass State ofeconomic deg 

early period) that p 

a i societle 

; Total with stable economies 2 jis com 

4 Be i = and | 

identic: 

oi fi . struggh 

| i 

a 

4 

° 

Middle 

suppor 
4 

stratifir 

| spread 

course 

Middletown was selected in preference to the A 

also significant that the struggle follows" | 


the degree of mobility between strata 


permitted in a given society. In the absence ee 
of comparable s statistical data “such a hypo- 
thesis can be submitted to only a crude check. 
However, it is possible to classify. the so- 


cieties in the collection i into 


where such is rare, and 
luidly stratified societies where movement 
s common and is recognized by the mores _ 


1e. we find that Western society will develop along 


0 of the : society When this is done, 


ASS S 


CO 


3 hey may be even more severe if the entire 7 


Orient evolves from colonial status 
ompetes with Western Europe and the 


States due to the increased’ s spread 


willl necessitate on the p part of W este 
a continued and rapid ev olution of 
ose which nesoive: the internal 
already y seen from 
“the case of society one way in which 
_ other cultural factors may modify the strug- a 


al 


gle between social strata. er, it is 


e, rigidly stratified, these lines. It is more likely that 


struggle those which ¢ do the 
group there are 
outherntown a nd Sparta), 
stratified societies (Mexico, “apa 
three fluidly st rati 
“rance, and China). In 
find again— two, caste soc eties 
India), rigidly ratified 
out’ Kazaks, Tikopia, Tonga, 
Maori) a nd four with fluid “stratification 


systems & anala, ‘Haida, 


‘rigidly 


ed ones: 


secon d ¢ 


almost _ be a growth of mores and institutions govern-— 


‘identical among those which show a class ing: the relations between social strata 
between economic pressure ‘groups such as 


indus trial | abor, agricultural _workers, and 


entrepreneurs— -to mention but a few—that 


Tibet, will keep the antagonisms within the bounds 


of cooperation. The totalitarian states have 
ev oly ed a series of new patterns of relation-— 
ships | between these groups and between 
social strata, in ‘those countries where such © 
strata remain definitely marked, that will 


probably be of cons siderable ‘influence in 


and “other countries. All ‘of the \ variant solutions 
Middletown). Therefore the fail to now visibly emerging will contribute ‘to 


conce! pattern of WwW estern European class 


ipport any generalization “concerning the 


relationship between the rigidity of social 
nomic and cultural As not so 0 severe 


Vhile the yeni conclusions are highly 


3 tratification a n and : social unrest. 
Kal 


e various s strata society is wide- 


contin ue. so long a as 


Sin ce is” highly unlike ly 


situa occur in the economic structure. 7 


that 


of new technological 


=, arey. al apanese: eudal Li ws. 


Orient, ‘it is safe to that these 


‘Sources for Table 1 I 


Sources following the numer ‘al report the 
presence or absence of a class struggle; 


sources following the numeral : 2 report the 1 


stability « or instability of the economic struc- 


K. Notes on n Vile 


4 lage Gov ernment in Japan after 1600,” 


Régime, “the re was considerable prejudice against 

them among the older established families. 
In the case of the Natchez the data show © 


early fluidity of downward movement ,while the 


everse is mot so clear, 


Journal: of the 
‘XXX (1909- 1910), 275, 286. Shigeaki Nino- | 


Ame rican Oriental Societ 
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Transact ions of the Asiatic 
Society 
1933), 95. 


2. Asakawa, op. cit., 


201. 


(Oxford, 1928), p. 144.” 
2. Bell, loc. cit. David ‘Macdonald The 
of the Lama (London, 192 29), 
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Meribeth E. Cameron, The | Re form 
‘ment in China 1808-1912 (Stanford, 1931), 
_ p. 181. Mabel Ping-hua Lee, The Economic 
_ History of China (New York, 1921), pp. 
127. J. O. P. Recent Events and 
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ee, loc. cit. 
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Arthur ‘Spanish Conquest in 
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Economique « et les ‘Classes Sociales en France 
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2. M. Merker, Die 
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IMPORT ANT as is is the culture and social thought of 2 ancient China as part of 
Cc hina’s own int ellectual and cultural heritage and as a component of comparative + 
culture, it ‘is functioning also in immediate and practical problems. Today, as 
continuously for millenniums indeed (Occidentals and) the Chinese élite cite — 
their ancient culture and thinkers, not merely to point out early yet persisting — 
values, but to set forth precedent and sanction for current behavior, program 


are counterparts of China’s isolation from times. For the. 
generations, however , these basic assumptions have weakening 
crumpling under impact scientific evidence. They ¢ can ‘no 


Te su 
"effective e to ‘diffusion. That fact is one of the key notions prerequisite 
to be China and to judging current policy and which draw 


at this time. ‘One is a oe run theo- 
ical interest ; and another is 


trying t : closely into any comprehensive . socio-ethno- 
logical consideration of ancient Chine 


to the post ‘scientist, ‘inevitably leads 
4 comparative culture. The latter may not be thought and culture; that is, the tendency 
evident to the average Occidental, ‘though to put tacit if ‘not avowed and 
4 bis trans parently clear to the Oriental; stress | “upon 1 the peculiarly indigen mous ch 
vis s an interest in using ancient China as a acter of ancient C hinese culture as a a whole. 
source of clues, patterns, and sanctions for That is one of the great and time- -worn 
specific program in this twentieth” “sumptions: about ‘the Chinese; but it is on 
century, indeed in the immediate post- war which, in view ¢ of recent writings s by American 
world. Typical of this historic and persisting social theorists historians socia 
_ tendency,» are two recent books by (¢ Gen- thought, needs to be scrutinized afresh. . Just 


to and P ‘resident Chiang Kai- -shek as ancient Chinese precedent \ without spec 


reference to” indigeneity, has. been used 


which “together present = well-rounded 

system of his political and economic ideas.” reasoning about t social policy, sO, upon thi 
Here we find one after another eminent ————- 
thinker ‘of ancient China marshalled along- 


=e : medieval and modern on es, as wit- 
in favor of ‘Mie hia and 


is see Chin (Aug. 0, 


the Chinese, t 


chat 
‘hina 


tum hav 
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THE ASSUMED ISOLATION OF CHINA AND 
Jennium 
nor can they bear the weight of policy and program among current England 
é Howard Becker and other historians or expositors of ancient Chinese thought, 
the contrary notwithstanding, autochthony and its “mental counterpart? 
China is very much more important than 
most Occidertals have the remotest idea.t 
a 
| 
amples» 
features 
like der 
are repr 
inc 
| 


MED ISOLATION OF CHINA 


mption ed theoretical ‘Sometimes the relation between isolation 
propositions upon the nature, continuousness 7 and the indigeneity of the cultural traits is ¥ 
~ and changeableness or virtual changelessn ess? in no way claimed or assumed. At other times 
oi China’s culture; and these propositions 1 it is either” explicitly stated, Or ‘definitely 
‘urn have be en used directly or indirectly implied. Often it has been. emphasized by — 
the reasonableness and propriety quoting ancient ‘ “precedent,” ” practice, prin- 
_ either conservative policies and programs or ciple, o or theory. as (i) essentially ‘ ‘indige- 
T ypical of this appeal to the ancients’ in- today.® 
genous culture is the well-known volume by | ‘The. fact which Occidentals should realize 
_W. Kuo.’ In it, a system of public educa- is that, to the characteristic _historically-— 
is represented first as having been | devel- minded Chinese of past generations and to. 
ved indigenously in the China of the 3rd mil- = many - foreigners (Occidentals). it has been 
ennium B.c., but then as having deteriorated; regarded as obvious that if public « education, ; 
‘need | is to be resuscitation and civil serv ice’ examinations, democracy, » a 
secondly, in a book - scientific tradition and other trait c usters, 
ius ist off the press entitled Js Cline be thought of as parts of a great an- 


a De mocracy?, Creighton Lacy declares: cient autochthonous culture, to that extent 


Town meetings’ or originated gained in reasonableness, inherent right, 

ingle and states or in n the Swiss confederation sacredness, suitability for further er perpetua-— ¢ 

but at least three thousand years ago in the tion, 

tural centers of ancient China. Local magi- And s pile point of view 
st ates were chosen by direct popular elec- of 

argu nent that the essentials of democracy how far A has 
“have been clear for thous of years” in een iso olated and indigenous, 
China (p. 148) and warrant reimplementing by thought who 
with modern methods. A third very promi-— have sociolonsts and 
other social scienti iest 
sy stem of service For a reply to the first question us” 
And ‘these “three are only ex- 
wide range of cultural date in the ‘U nited States. In a . chapter ~ y 
om airplanes and intel- voted “Social Thought of of the . 
Ww rans modern philosophies 
are represented in a ancie | Chine culture, recent popularity of La Pensee Chinoise 4 
in one or two of our graduate sociological centers” 


larl é 
y ciet the ‘United States, there have appeared new 
-sensitiveness and aversion to reading ‘modern ter- A 
minology into early Chinese thought, which seems: 


qualities of books indulging in that 

he e an eminent Chinese educator Contrast, for instance, the rather off-hand summary 

d public servant. See The Chinese System of characterization and dismissal of Lin Mousheng’s ~ 
ublic Education, New York, 1915, written as a Men and Ideas, An Informal History of Chinese 
doctor's dissertation at Columbia University Teach- Political Thought, on this ground, in a book notice _ 
ers College and introduced by Dean Paul Monroe. of the American Sociological Review v of. April 1043, 
*One of the best sources of this ‘ ‘reading- into- pp. 247-8, with the evaluation of parts of it” by a 
at current inventions and ideas, is to be in ‘Far astern Quarterly of 
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be Kuo, op. cit., sd; Creighton, op. cit, 16b, 


“This assumption ‘that: ization 


“East,” "Howard Becker 


from outside peoples, or this assumption wi ith 
the additional traditional _belief 


world toa 
historical record. Desert, mountain, poy sea had 
conspired together and presented an almost in- 


_ surmountable barrier to human ir 


the ancestral gods and demi- re of C hinese 


lore, had been the contention of the orthodo: 


culture- group were “evidently 
ant either to become apos states to a 


A little earlier he states: 
adition and ‘school of thought, 


There . . . seems rather good evidence for | 


belief that Chines e culture, indigenous from shoulders of their own ancestors. As a matter- 
very early period as it was, remained relativ ely = 


of-fact, however, as Kenneth Latourette Fe 
indigenous | throughout the thous sands of 


during which its main lines were becoming fixed. in his brief review of “outstanding 

also Vol. II, 1149c.) con tentions, as to the beginnings of Chinese 7 

cultu e, CI ‘hinese scholars “were | but little 


finally— —for this is obvious sly the point to nte 


rested in the question of 
which the preceding di _ has been Western scholars of the past two and - 
to lead: 


This geographical situation had its very definite ercised about 
mental counterpart. Indeed, rs, not a 


By these W Vesterners, not 0 only mi 
_ contend that ancient India, the Mes sopotamian . between China and the Near East, but Bab- 4 
‘civilizations, the Mediterranean world, and 


ylonia, Sumeria, and Egypt have oe 

Europe shared (within the widest limits of _ credited with salient features of early Chinese — 
minded individuals of the e early nineteenth 


century including the eminent sinolog 
Ch, 2 of E. Barnes He oward Becker, sag 
Thought from Lore to Science, Boston, 1938, reg vended as. descendants of Noah who 


Vol. I. Italics not in original. I take it as a testi- grated eastward after the tower of Babel Was © 


—_ to the | difficulties which the author (Becker) _ built. J And so the hypotheses of thes se ‘Ge 3 


faced in presenting Far ‘Eastern thought, that he 

stopped at the end of the period, and from cidentals, clas hing g with the traditional 


there jumped, in the second volume, to contempo- _ Chinese view, threw uy up “into an an all. too- : 
rary times; or, was this due to the belief of the | sharp dichotomy oni 
sionist (and migration) positions. The result 


1 
Chinese though from those ancient times to the __ 
ougnt as that a a “hermetic cally Se aled”’ China fac 


7 present? On this key point see p. 7oc of Vol. I, | ane oe 
also our own later discussion, in another paper, 4 China imported more or si Ww holesale frot 
ve 


An Attempt to Epitomize Chinese Social Philos-_ the great western aches. 
0 But during the past ! t for stat or fifty years, 


ophy—A Critique of Howard Becker’s Historical 
and Typological ‘Based “marked changes gradually developed 
The first sentence here quoted is almost ver- 
ke has it proved sufficient for the traditional 


from H. G. Creel, Sinism (Chicago, 1920), iS It 
_ p. 2, to which the author refers by footnote; the Chinese school and their Occidental followers 


second is verbatim except for Becker’s substitution 
“Indeed, one,” for Creel’s “If one wished 
make an extreme statement, he.’ This is important, | 
for the student would seem warranted in inferring © China’ S west and northwest frontier; less 
that Mr. - Becker wished to make a stronger ms and less has it been rhetorically “effective to 
tion than Mr. oe, _and yet quite properly he refer to the Grea t Wall of China shutting 
‘his stronger statement to Creel, ‘nor feel required to * The | Chinese, Their History and Culture, New 


rk, 1934, Vol. I, 


author that there was no significant development in 


Creel, 


ndulge in further explanation to the —, — a 


emerged without important contributions 


let the glories of their culture slip from n the 


ames 
q 
Legge, the C ‘hinese people the mselv es were 


pat mountain barriers he of the Jade Gate — 


indeed 
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“ASSUMED ISOLATION OF | CHINA 


out northwestern influences, or _W hen he does: ignore them, as Bec Becker 


to equal to the Arabs, ‘reasonableness of. regarding given 

Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, F ‘rench , cluster of ideas (his ‘sinism”’) as uniquely 

Engel, whe ) might have turned China’s — and indigenously Chinese, by affirming the 


lage of ig t 
astern sea barrier into a highway « of diffu- supposed historical isolation of China an nd 
cu 


n, Gradually the isolationists’ as ssumption the consequent autochthony of culture 
ee of a hermetically sealed China whose divine — as a whole, then the shadow of question 


originators and unique sages had bequeathed | doubt cast. “upon entire effort. 
the basic. elements of. culture And similarly, Ww hen the proponents of so- 
upon them i in remote past, gave way be- cial economic, and political policies 

China to continuity with sup- : 


the 
natter-— 


yurette “before the of the students of com- of Chinese a 
parative > culture. their cause is liable to. lose instead of gain 


hinese 


The diffusionists, also, 0 on their part, have 
had less and less recourse to speculation, to 


Support among the informed. 
It is quite possible, pres sumably, for the 


oc 

broad deductions, to great leaps across space ident of ideas or social theory, arbitrarily 


‘been checked by the new findings of artifact | 
and ancient manuscript. | Gradually during i 

the last forty and more years, archeological t ‘restrict his attention 1 largely t to what 
research in E urasia, the study of the incidence calls. the ‘ ‘mental counterpart” ‘(fol- 


and ‘time. More- and more has judgement or in line with | self- imposed objectives, to 

avoid the problem of diffusion of | culture 
general (which Becker did 1 not do) and 


been dispersion of plants and animals East lowing -Creel’s “intellectual counterpart”) 
PSP 
and West, and the comparative study of of more ofc hina’s supposed ‘geographic | isolation. 
4 “4 obs scure human culture groups, have brought at. the same time ‘one includes 
eenth 


into focus set of very specific chains of period, however (as Becker fol- 

hypothesis and fact which have been trans- lows Creel in doing), ‘the task _ imposes: <- 

forming the vague notions of the past. t. These quirements Ww hich the studen of social” 


have linked up the development of culture thought may scarce ly realize. | the 


lames 
mi- 


¥ 
in China, “not merely with Europe and the of China, for instance, it would seem log- [ 
Near East, but with Manchu and Tungus, 7 ical to require of the “mental- counterpart” 4 
a with Turki, with Mongol, with Tibetan, with isolationist, the obligation r not merely to in- y 
Burman and East Indian, with little brown stigate the folklore per se of that 

peoples to the south, with circumpolar peo-— literate period (as Creel does i in part, 4 
ples to the north, and. with va arious regions lowing in turn Granet’s earlier Danses et 


regardless of the particular peoples transmit-_ —Legendes de la Chine Ancieni 


| the individual traits or complexes.‘ Religion des Chinois in particular), but 
Drawn together, these — of hypoth- to explain” how China’s | late ‘neolithic and 


< 


esis and rev veal marked _migratory bronze age pe oples, While definitely taking 
diffusionist influence upon China from over r domesticated plants and animals, ar- 
and the earliest times calculable. They make - tifacts and techniques, from outside peoples, 


‘impossible the assumption o of solation in yet at the same time were } not influenced 
‘Tei alistic sense. The historian” of Chi- their ideas. The problem o of the diffusion 
nese culture, of Chinese thought, of Chi-— of folklore, however, Creel does not 
nese. social thought, cannot afford ig- — 


with the last 40 to 50 years’ w on 


For introductions to the field, see selected “exception chiefly of matter in Marcel s books, 
erences at the end of this article. of Creel’s Sinism, and of the quotations and veler- 
Becker's position on isolation of China assumes ences given in the latter. 
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ERIC. SOCIOL OGICAL TEW 

attempt to an with a the other hand Quie 

Birth of China wh panded during» a period “when such influences 
trates on the archaeological discoveries. were demonstrably beginning to of 
bronze culture of China; importance. All scholars are, think, now 


=, 


nding upon indicating the of 
chief concepts which for him ‘Tepresent At present it would seem wise the non- 
central cluster of Chinese thought. reserve even 


Inv reference to those chief concepts, 


have pore ‘over ideas pa of ‘the work of outstanding scholars j 


“the "Indian ‘panishads i and» Buddhism. field of cultural diffusion ersus isolation, 


aces in contrast what | would would be well to” note. the op of 


‘call the rather extreme positions of regard- two plain- spoken students of contacts be 
‘ing “Taoism” cithes “an importation” tween, China the Test of the ‘world, one, 


“chiefly if ‘not wholly indigenous.” His own 
contacts, and the ‘other, a st on the 


‘ideological and social or institutional 
logical attributing the Tao Te Ching In concluding a paper on “the neolithic and 

(Becker’ The Book of Tao and Its Effic ac -bronze-age cultures of China entitled “’ he 
traditionally assigned to Lao-tzu, dated by innings of North and South C *hina,” ” in 
Becker as c. 604?-514? B.C.) to ‘the early” 1934 “volume of Pacific « Affairs, Carl W. 

5th century the advent of Bud- Bishop writes: “ “We have > seen that few 


dhism in China. to somewhere about the of the stic animals and food- plan 


2nd century ry A. D., he choose ses the indigeneity upon which her c civilization is based were — 


: to her soil, but that they have bee 


: brought: thither by man in late prehistoric 
he ve times, We have noted also” that the archaic 
~age) C “hina has — 


ak 

and “the ent of "Buddhism in China, 

First, according to a number o of leading first. E. R. Reader in Chinese 
current sinologists, the classic of T aoism ’hilosophy Religion in Ox )sford 
a = probably written, not in ‘the 6th or versity and author of The | Invasion “of C C “hina 

> sth - centuries B.c., but in the (late? ) 4th by the W estern World, 1937, during a dis- 
or (early?) 3rd centuries B.c. Second, there cussion of Chinese-classical, Buddhist, 
2 strong indications influence from Christian, and other influences | upon Chinese 
India and elsewhere abroad during at least “culture, declares bluntly: As a “matter of 

the same 3rd century B B.C. In 1934, Arthur fact, the whole idea of China’s being iso- 


-Waley, sketches development f lated and imperv ious to outs ide influence 


. 
a 


‘Taoism out of the prev us “Quietism, put plain “historical ‘nonsense until | we come 


making special references to the eighteenth century. a "And a ag gain, “Tf an 


of Henri Lionel Giles: 


e cannot E 
Chinese Quictism (the 4th “century) was one and at any rate 


faley, Arthur, The ‘Way an and Its Power, Lon- 
Barnes and Becker, op. cit, don, 1034, Boston, 1942, PP. 114-120. Italics mine. 
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fluence 


agree d 


full of 


ealed 


the data upon which they are 


hae constructive vi iew of the entire que 


_Chinese-foreign contacts some of the inter- development of new traits. ‘The last kind of 
analysis, simplification is de- 


cycles. in history, contacts of Selected Early Diffusion and 
prehistoric historic China. with outside Contact between China and the Outside World 
3 peoples and cultures may be thought of asx. General: V. K. Ting, ‘ ‘How China . Acquired her | 
‘producing varied and unevenly int intermit-— Civilization,” ch. 1 30) in Sophia, 


of: ( i) border conflicts. with initial (or tem- Stone “Anderson, Vel- 


tion of traits inward. from. the border 


as 


OF CHINA. 


te migration and. military 


stern Europe “and/or military invasion with some 


= 


If. Views appear extreme, at least or indirect incursion of new traits; 
are bas trickling back and forth of gov 


treated cavalierly. "representatives es, s, traders, various pers 


“If 3 we ‘may now return for a a mm (e.g., “philosophers, ” would-be statesme n 
of military advisors, artists, adventurers, ~) 
isolation versus diffusion, ‘material and individuals taking or seeking Teligio 


material, of artifacts and of ideas, it might notions, with consequent diffusion; (iv yy a 


be most pertinent to ‘suggest that we set. trade or exchange of commodities a 
aside dichotomous alternatives and apply to border ‘points, some of which resulted i in the 


mediate conceptions w w vhich have found contact mentioned, occurred at least in late 


“part. it, may have been ‘exceedingly com- 


sired i in the interests of a popular statement, plex. But as for autochthony, it is now a 7 
wing ten- issue among the informed, — 


= 


e follo 


FWa tir 


ent cultural seepage, with occasional periods 


, and ‘infiltra- 3. Bronze Age: G. C reel, ‘The Birth of China, 


4 
Chinese Classical Times, 1042, Washington, 1042; also, “The Beginnings of C ivi- 


Since writing the above in lization” in Eastern / Asia Supplen 
August, 1043, I note that. C. Goodrich in his Jour. of the Amer. Oriental Soc. N 
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ON THE AM. {ZIADO RE NSHI THER ASPECTS Per in 


OF T HE FAMI IN RECIFE [L)* status, 


an | > questio 

J ife, Pernam thing? 

HE ANALY sis by M. J. Herskovits of ‘I those 

the e methodology employed by E. with b 
Frazier in conducting his field [research | stigated v was formulated by F lal te 
Bahia, Brazil,” and | the response to following terms: “The e relationship 
- critique by Frazier,* bring into focus a prob- _ as ‘amaziado’ is more of a free love relation-_ 
lem of interes st to. students of sociological ship, whereas when people live ‘marital- 


q uestions that. ‘region. he present mente’ their relationship is regarded as 

—s to do with th the nature of t € — jugal. In the former relationship aman may 


Leonean visit his ‘amasia,’ but when a man _ 

S 

“live amaziado; ” and the reas ior lives: ‘maritalmente’ with a woman he lives 

aS frequency of such unions, some being of a with her and assumes the responsibility for oa 


more or less casual ‘nature, others 1 manifest- _, the support of her and her children. followi 
ing stability y and long duration. _In this’ o test these propositions, I 
. of mating, at least insofar | as it has | been — “two hundred persons, of both sexes and all 7 
possible to observe,® | the woman must social: classes, taken at random principally 
faithful to h “mate (amas io) “and mus on the public “obtaining em 
discharge her. domestic duties; the man has given the tables below. addition, Lals lacking 
the obligation support and direct the give the results obtained by another inv ives 
hous sehold, caring for th the woman and the gator, who asked the same “questions _ marital 


children. In such matings, however, the re- 


quirement virginity or, at least, of not a mainte! 
having indulged in earlier promiscuous sexual 


intercourse ‘is not exacted to the ¢ extent this 7 


is “true i in the case se ‘matrimony 


gal ma 


~ 


Random sample 
whether or not Yes 90(45.59 
to determine Ww rhether of or 99(45.5%) 
the di listinction which Frazier makes" for Ki 
1 between “being amaziado” “liv- 
maritalmente” exists in Recife; and 2) 
alyz ze ‘the ec composition n of working- class : 
families of that city, particularly as regards 


light such an analy sis can throw on 


respons 
thus cc 
3 pressio 


the ma 
one 


st 


The majority « of those interr 


knew both. expressions | 


Translated by M. t ) 
Wee a “The ‘Negro i raz bler this inquiry is gratefully acknowledged, since through | 
, his aid the possibility of bias through any influence 
_ _ in questioning by a single interviewer has been les- 
” dit, pp. 402-404. sened. This control group was composed of soldiers 
-* The author has for eight years s directed a clini + belonging to the Police Force of Pernambuco w ho, _ 
attached to the Juv enile Court of Recife, concerned _ aside from constituting homogeneous material, also _ 
with domestic relations. give an adequate representation of the section of the 
* This type of mating is also called mancebia” population somewhat below the middle class n 
and “to. live : as. “friends. fra 


ri 
‘ 
he 
, 
| 
4 
4 
Do you know the expressions “to live ama- [ W) 
Control group gally n 
4 
) and this num- ma 
ite 
> 


question by asking “Aren’t they the man who has been married (legally) enter rs 


following reasons for their answers were ob- 
tained: ‘In six cases, explanations confused 


-AMAZIADO RELATIONSHIP IN BRAZIL 
r included those belonging to the upper riage. Among the other | responses were those 
as well as those having middle-class of the following kinds: “When one is amazi~ 
and ‘workers), replied to the original ado, the | relationship is firmer”; “ “Only the 4 


ses, 


thing?” this | response, | into relationship, while a man 
ver been married lives marital- 


man ‘is amaziada she 


with both designations. ‘This is apparent in Vhen a man 


‘the following table: 
Is there | between t is used when the woman was a 
The negative replies of persons in both 


groups were accompanied by various expla-_ 


expression, “it j is a form to be used 1 


From the 27 who. replied it is f fitted to the ‘setting’ “when 
amaziado of a person, it ‘is indecent 


offensive.” A judge Ww ho gave. a — 


answer to the question stated: 


to maritalmente” with matrimony (le- iil 
rriage) ; in five, it was said that. “to ‘maritalmente? is an ‘expression found i in Bra- 


talmente” “almost marriage, zilian’ Tegal documents when reference is 


nly priest and justice of the peace”; _ made to the situation —e the phrase ma 
‘to live amaziado.’ 


was stated that when a man “es 


narit 


 maritalmen te” he visits the woman but does 


W Vhen two persons are amaz iados, 
man care for the needs of the household, sup- 
mainten nance; in four, that a who “live 

maritalmente” as sumes ‘no resp vonsibility for responsi 
Ss 

bilty for the education of the children? 

the woman’ ’s maintenance; In two, that a 
‘man who “lives maritalmente” remains with Random sample 


not assume complete responsibility for her 


one wom: an for many years, , though not | le- 97 (98° Jo) 


2 


gaily” ‘married, is ‘faithful to her, taking full 


apply where. there ad only been -Teligious making any promises” 


responsibility for the support of the family 


thus constituted; 1 in one c case, that the ex- 


“to live maritalmente” 1S used when ‘The three w ho negative 


man had ‘not been previously married; explained: “Because the man doesn’t go ev- 

‘in one “to live maritalmente” was held day”; “Because he contributes without 

“But. if he is not 

and not civil marriage; while one person “person he supports the household.” 

stated that the word amaziado ‘is used when Among the control group, the neg gative re- 

‘he man does not make himself respon sible plies were ‘accompanied by -such comments 


for the maintenance ¢ of the amazia and has © as, “it isn’t official ” “he i is not responsible,” 


other | women. ‘if he “wishes,” “sometimes,” “if there are 


the 36 from the group who ” “both help,” “it ‘depends on a per- 


sponded in the affirmative, the greater num-— son’s character. Many of those who an- 


explanations manifested confusion n be- vered affirmatively considered the support | 


ve maritalmente” and legal 1 
“to ses maritalmen = and legal mar- of the family not as a legal obligation, but a 
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| 
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tion- Wy 
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acti, 
em, 
ke 
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*The SU and 4 
ively by workers; me 
acordo com o ambiente.” (Translator’s note) 
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tf" 


the expression “ ‘to live amaziado.” 


an in idex to the character — 


man n who might be amaziado. “Tf 
pose properly,’ ’ and ‘ ‘he has | an ‘obligation 


” were the Comme ents most often 


, ‘ag w hen two persons “live ‘maritalmente,” does 


live 
man care for the needs of the household, 
“supporting the woman and “assuming re- 


“sponsibility for the education of the children? 


Random sample Control 


These “results _make 
the distinction between the amaziado 
Telationship and “to live “‘maritalmente” 

rarely drawn, at least as ar as the city o 


J 
Recife | "concerned. characteristics 


fa eae] It should be noted that Pierson, ‘Who 


carried on research in Bahia over a period 
nths, gives the word may 


cebia as one u used only in polite conversa- 


ss. What term is used to indicate a relationship 


in which a man Visits a woman frequently, Fi am 
"cated above, that some persons in Re- 


but does not care for the needs of the house- 


hold, does not woman, and does 


a Are such amaz iados? 


Random 


_tion, , and as popular expressions note: 


sia, amiga, amante >, comboso, and the verb 


ama- 


-amaziar.” It is also to be noted, a as in indi- 


second question, we confused in variou 


ere 
‘ways, some giving replies that were in line | 


Frazier's differe ntiation of the 
“terms under discussion here. 


in 


caused this student to ‘make the 


he make. For complete clarification of 


“liv e maritalmente” 


8%) 
4 - ube, 

If ‘not the above, what is such 

“A woman who 
66 
visited, 
“mistress,” 
Noopinion 


opinion 


157(91%) 


“Ina footnote at this point, Dr. R Ribeiro ned 


_ groups. Besides those such as “prostitute” 


carried on in 


point at er, we must await 
in Bahia itself, 
this = 


To 
sanction among persons peg 
social groups | below the middle class in 


broader perspective, certain” data, 


as the result ofa broad research progr 


1 Recife 19397 * may be 


local usage that more specific translation would be 


same meaning, but are so and of such 
is, besides and meretriz, 


- ™ The writer participated not only in the plan 

ning of this program, but also in the field-work and 

_ preparation of the data. This was in collaboration 


‘Snrs. Souza Barros, Rodolfo Aureliano, Pe. 


cife of middle- class status, in answering the 


af 


for 
were | 
Social, 


are: | 


operat 
“Algu 
no R 
family 


familiz 


labore 
clerks 


farme! 
fisherr 


civil s 


| 
 sente 
5033 
= 
“respond to what in Recife is held to be 
sexual intercourse with prostitutes, receiving Tectec 
names such as chamego, controle, chodo ay (grou 
q 
ow 
Me 
grou 
the s 
| 197(98:5%) 143(82.2%) 
“4 
3 — | artisan 
and “loose Cavalcanti Ribeiro and assistants of the Juvenile done’ 
Tose r less the Court and the Statistical Department. 


state 


asiado 
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n 
to be 
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eriod 


(group were 


Of various groups, the color of the 


are: René— Ribeiro, “O problema da habitacaio do 
yerario urbano no Recife,” pp. 3-20; José Lucera, chow le P 
bs. é PP. a a the men to select rela-_ 


IN BR. RAZIL 


4 


1,033. ‘families of the type i indicate ‘Fur possible, 
rpose: ompa parent and the children, in all these fami- 


lies; unfortunately this is only possible for 


thermore, for purposes of c comparison, rel e- 


vant data have been taken from an inquiry 


“which I directed i in 1943, Wherein | fifty fami- the data gathered in 1943: 
dies of the lowest ¢ economic | and social lev 
termed | ‘group A), and fifty, families 


lected typically “Tow er middle- 


heads of families were as follows: 


193 


Ww hite (Branca) 
Black (Preta) 


No 


0 informat tion 


to 


NN WwW 


These the representativeness of 
the — utilized, as regards ethnic hite 


* Various w orks, presented to the sessions 
their documentation on t these data . These papers 


Social, Imprensa Oficial, Recife, 1030. Among them -_ 
group 


‘Alguns | aspetos da educacio da as classes populares tively few black women as mates, and the — 


no Recife,” pp. 60-81 (including an analysis of 
4 A resulting lightening in color of the children 


family size); A Pais” Barreto, “A Organizagao 
comparison | to that of their fathers; 


ic. f. Costa, J. C. Regueira, “Notas acerca de ox spect of race- -crossing already indicated by | 


pp. 85-90 of this same report. The various inv estigators, including those who 


kinds of ‘work done by the heads of the families have worked in Brazil.” - 


laborers _ 0% sailors 
clerks 4% manual workers» 


7% artists 2 6% These ‘figures the gen neral population are 


living on. dividends « 0.1% estimates based on observations of Brazilian sol- 
diers by Artur Lobo, and published in his paper 


civil servants living on pensions 5% 
do exercito brasileiro,” Arquivos do 


ied 


2.2% arious other 
domestics * % unemploy 

Among all these children, one was ndopted 


* Schedules in this research were prepared one was illegitimate, concerning whom it was 


by the Brazilian National Children’s Bureau (De- — ‘not possible to obtain the precise color. aie 
partamento Nacional da Crianga). Field-work was Freyre, Gilberto, Casa Grande e Se enzala, 
done by Beatriz Cavalcanti Ribeiro and ed, 1936, Ch. IV Pierson, loc. cit., 
PP. 112- 156. 
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time 
(29%) 24(50%) 59(38%) a hi 
Brown 18 (29%) 46(29%) i] 
79(95%) 
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_ way and studies of them were considered in certain 
circles as merely disguised activities of “communist 
This being the ca: case, it was very difficult — 
for a Negro to declare himself a follower of the t= 


the group studied in 1939, legitimate 
unions: (68%), v while i in the 1943. group 32 


4 
matings of Group A (64%) were legal, and 


49 of Group B (98%). 


pe _ Only in this latter research was it possible 
of matings from which 


“both parties ‘to the unions analyzed w. were. 
_ descended. These were found to be as fol- 


“ilegitimate 


N 


“Though the cases is not large 


sh to be of any great significance, these 


unions more the c case 
Religious ceremony 
Amazia los 


s do “suggest: that there is a certain 
ency to tolerate men who were sons ns of 
women. 
Type of ‘union (19 
Civil marriage 
Broken homes, or one mate — 


x In 2 61 families, one party to the union 
had been married before the present 1 matir 


Not counting 9 men 
a had left home. | 


At the’ time ‘this was” carried 
police repression of African cults was already under 


agitators.” 


religion of his forefathers, ae most Negroes unde 


viously married | registry: marriage, 79° 


on, 


, the earlier 
‘Spouse still living in 53. cases. ‘The — 


of the type of union of ‘those who had pre-— 


‘religious ceremony, 94, both, 71. Of 


cases, 
the 17 couples in which one member earlier — 


had “married mo more than once, only 
cared to have both types of m: arriage 
‘moni nies both times, whereas 8 preferred to to 
“married | once by a civil ora religious cer 

mony (or only a a civil rite), having the re 

ligious marriage the second time. i 


; mportant, | , because those whose first ‘marriage 


Impos 


_ has been by a a civil r rite often seek a religiou 
marriage (in cas es where the union has been 


broken) to give an apparent legitimac 
ree gree | 0 
when another is tak he 


ner one is still alive. 


No information 


is actually the case, in view of the fact that 
of ; these 948 families only in 22% did the — 


members declare themselves practicing 


OF 


45% going to 


in 


with be ‘snticipated from 


the findings of the previous table, since the 
large unions” having only the 


amaziado pe obtains, would dif- 
ficult to account for were so large a majority 
f those ‘questioned actually orthodox Catho- 


* 
F 
Considering as legitimate marriages those 
Ney 
iz Sugges 
not 
eat 
indica 
| 
ar Catholic 948(91.7%) not ju 
4 | _  Mlegitir 
woman dead, 2nd 
io had left home, 
— 
§ to ver 
ics. of 


\MAZIADO RELATIONSHIP IN BRAZIL 


having married illegitimate children (whether living or dead) 

born to the couples studied. Results shown 7 
in table Page 50 indicate that of the 184 

Neither _amasiado couples, 13 had 


number of legitimate and illegiti- 


Suggested, but 1.4. 4. 4. OF the 635 children (living and 
out persons represented i in ‘the 
and tables of earlier unions 465 (73 %) 
cared for were legitimate and 170 (27%) ‘illegitimate. 

Impossible, because The children of previous ‘matings are ‘thus 
earlier spouse ws was ‘sil to. constitute a much larger proportion 

Religious differences. 


No infor m: ation — 


Duration of unions 
é 


neds the of acknow fledged. hi ch the individuals ‘concerned 


matings given table 3 but. oge ether were indicated as fol- 


ere. from among the. ars couples; 3 to” 6 years, 
1 ho! es, or with one ears, 34 9 to 12,22 to 15) 
be e as scertained with any de- 


5; 18 to 2 21, 


nty. The findings: given above, 


nowever, do indic: e that the -amaziado re- 
lationship was held to be a substitute for union _means_ much | more than just a 


- divorce in twelve cases; that it was a satis- 
factory arrangement for 92 did isfy a fortuitous. caprice. 
lot judge marriage to vhere this would seem to be the conclusion to be ; 
it was suggested, but not of cartied cut): and drawn from figures which ¢ demonstrate ‘that 
hat there were purely economic reasons” ic he 4a % of the families constituted in terms 


not having: married i in 96 cases. this convention, the relation- 


egitimacy | of children of ex 


s living 


1939 ‘study, 405 families (30%) 7 
had outsiders living with them, whereas 
1943 research found only 5 families of group 
(10% ) where this was the case, though 
there were 31 families in group B B (62% 
In this more recent inquiry the presence of 
adopted children showed > a very interesting 
contrast between the two groups: 9 families 


group A as” against on only. one 


39 study was ‘it possi 
to verify the legitimate 


this total 4,26 


84%) 70, 
+3 %) 


— FF 
ency 
| 
y7 
ee 
re ui 
ace 
age 
19° ing at the time of the study are counted. 
The total number of couples who were 
q 
4 
dead, could not 
- 
“at 
1939 study 1943 study = sider With th ily he 
These materials ate te 
those found in the seco 
e tion, concerning the legi 
y : WILD 75 tami | y OF 4 
4 


TIVMA 


SOCIOLOGICAL REV TEW 


90 80 83 82 
e25 31 19 16 13) 


64 89 107 


“a among underprivileged groups. These 
onomic factors, with the dispersal of the 
or and of the sexual anarchy that re 


A “sulted from slav ery, are held to be the causes 

per family _Yet are e these the only causes? Other pos- 


on 
Families having man’s relatives: Among those see also 
analysis of PP. 322- 
g N groes** and 


= collateral relativ 5169 24 anc those of various | 
Families having woman’s relatives: e position of chil- 


household; ; the t yp 


S \ ho are living in a given 
a nee es of union. in which dis- 
integration occurs most frequently, and { the + 
relation: that obtains between parents: and 
in the children and between the men and women 
ate in | bearing "the cost of educating, the 


separation; ‘the variation frequency of 
‘materials: treat ed above, he plantation system and the cultiva- referred 
as a a whole, may to ten sugar- cane predominates, a and in prises a 
_ students of family organization a point of | gions where there is agriculture and herd- § — % Afric: 
departure for th the consideration of more spe-_ ing; the function of the amaziado relation- 
-cialized aspects ‘their problems, at least ship as a _mechanis which can provide 
regards the population region escape from an uncongenial union in a so- 
characterized by traits (color, “social class, ciety without divorce , etc. The results of 
.) identical to those | treated in the investi- studies would throw con- ‘ 
rations carried on by Frazier and Hersko- 
Particularly a as concerns the unions g 
iado is it important: to empha "institution, on the manner of its ope 
size ‘the stability shown to such an -impres- tion. 
and the existence ce of a 1 pattern 
which assigns particular respon- in 
sibilities to the 10) , Tespon relations ship to the a A 
ties which, if evaded, expose him to the rican life?” The | large number of 


criticisms of the group to which he belongs. 
_ These findings merit the attention 


q 


‘of those The Portuguese is “entre | os mesticos, 


relate problem free matings Ribeiro using the w vord “Negro” in the Brazilian 
sense of meaning a person who is of unmixed Afri-_ 


mancebi é omic 
ia) to factors of economic order, can descent, or has the of such a one. 


= 
concei ing matings as ‘Tepres ating 


ee AMERICAN 
ves i 

go 88 63 52 28 3 — 

in 170 (42% ihe degree of relationship intact 
these persons when analyzed, appeared as descend 

‘ 

at 

mocam 

: Casa gra 
problem 
vol 
- 2 

2 

3 

> 

= 


us 
te 


s imported into this region*® who were m 

beare rs of Yoruban and Dahomean culture at 
“where polygamy is customary, and the as this, study made ‘to. assess this inf 
visible influences of other aspects of would, of course, not fail to take 


with it 


“descendants of “Africans im- of the ‘great house and the slave | cabin, the 
ported ‘into Brazil,? that ‘role of the Portuguese colonizer and his ‘atti. 

tude toward miscegenation, the patriarchal 


dos modos de vida africanos bactt ae family, the amaziado relationship as as a means 
note | for achieving a union between ‘persons 


As no novo mundo; — ‘differing economic. , social, and ethnic. status 
see also ibid., Introdusio a brasileira, are among questions of this order that merit 
bP. 32 22-328. adequate, detailed analysis. ‘Significant 
Ramos, A., Introdugio antropologia brasileira, 
348%: -382; Herskovits, M. J., loc. cit., pp. 305- rections for such studies have been indicated 
Frey re, G., Regiao « tradigdao, p. 200; Sobrados approach” of Herskovi its the paper which 


€ mocambos; Asucar; Novos estudos afro-brasileiros; has given rise to tl this discussion likewise sug- = 

Casa grande e Senzala nd ed., 1936 f ‘ly t f 
* Innumerable works on this latter aspect of the gests an aspect 0 fami y org aniza ion 0 = : 

problem are available, among them many studies in . the Negro slaves who were introduced i into 
the volume Estudos afro- brasileiros and N ovo that has been giv en relativ ively little 
estudos afro- brasileiros, or in “such works” as attention to” the present time. 
Ramos, O folklore Negro do Brasil, or in the same 


-author’s O Negro brasileiro. (In English, the fol- 
_ lowing may be consulted: A. Ramos, The Negro in- c of the cult in terms of its place in the total ‘culture, 


Brazil; ( ‘hapters 1X and ‘Xin ‘the v work by Pierson J. and F. S. Herskovits, “ The Negroes of Bra- 
referred to above, Negroes in Braz il, which com-  zil,” Yale Review, Vol. 32 [1043], pp. 263-270.) 
prises a summary of the data in Brazilian studies Grande pp. 30 


African and fora brief résumé 


> 


5 
4 


4 


=e 


= er. 
milies 
pmary, even as indicated by the nature of the social and © 
_ — though in dilution, in northeastern Brazil;*° economic system of the region as this has 7 i 
a — not to speak of those modes of life preserved — existed since the colonial period. The slavery — LS 
| 
wes 
rch, 
me 
ven 
dis- 
ans 
the 
ind 
en 
eir 
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L ORIGIN" 


AND FAME: HE 


ITED STA sei = AND EN GLAND 


the w riter involving the cross classi- 


f emi 


‘fication | oO f eminence data by fields of 
dis tinction and social origin, ‘it was” found, 


, that eminence tends to be defined | 


N THE studies of English eminence made = 


as compared with, ‘say, English da 
same kind, other things being “equal. 


It be the purpose of this study to 
_ ascertain whether the social origins data on 


: famous Americans and Englishmen show dif 


outstanding achievement in those “pursuits 
most often engaged in fo a living by per- 


_ oS ons of upper class origin. Second, that 
gre 


_ person of lower class origin achieves fame 


=, of fact that any change: 


It is permissible to infer from these two 


rring in a local area within a a larger 
system leading to ‘redefinition of 


-eminence- producing activities, either by ad- 


> 
-mitting activities considered not to areas. extended and ‘supplemented by Te 


be of the | emin 
a facilitating pegs cess of vertical mobility, 
‘should show corresponding difference in t 

social” origins of “famous persons a as Cc 


pared to another local area within the s 


the fact that political — 


That is, to be specific, 


democracy was not only made the basis of — 
American state, “but also some 
fluence in producing a sy ~~ be! social dif- 


Joseph Schneider, “Social Class, ‘Historical Cir- 
cumstances and Fame, The American Journal of 
Sociology, July, 1038 , 43:37-56; “The Definition of 
Eminence and the Social Origins of Famous English 


Men of Genius,” American Sociological Review, 
December, :834- 8495 “Class _Origin 


a 4 
reat amount of social climbing or ‘vertical 
mobility is almost always present where a 


“sys stem wh here such es. did not fame which emerges efforts of this kind 


t might be ‘anticipated, for example, ‘that | a 
area which had changed its form of 


‘The data in t 
follow were obtained from the Dictionary of 
Ps American Biography and the E inglish Dic- 
tionary of N ational Biography? . These d 
tionaries are comparable in both sc 
purpose. They are attempted | digests 
previous contemporary bio- 
graphical effort for: their respective nation: al 


e-producing kind or into special and period his tories 


he name of every individual known tol have 


a made a noteworthy ¢ contribution to the « civi- oa 


i lization of each area, and now deceased, 


ds 64 as is occasionally y alleged, the — 


a synthesis of all previously existing and 


“ence “into conapilations 
sketches th that reflect 1 the sum of individual 


of years The 


"under 


These two works will hereafter be referred to 


oy abbreviations DAB and DNB, Tespectively. 
* There occurs a limited duplication of names in 
2 “the two dictionaries for the colonial era of Ameri-_ 
can experience. But since less than five percent of 
all the names of persons listed in the D. AB we 
efore 1700, the amount of duplication c 


included, T he conception of 1 the nature of 


which « emerge from sack: efforts. as these are a 
of 


e most te 


in that 
names | 

For a 

u 


_ may be gbtained from American biographical 
q 
Leader, 
q Polit 
ng in the preceding paragraph. 
= Scien 
ra Lette 
Publi 
q 
tte Agricul: 
of a few individuals The definitions of fame Inver 
Craft 
Miscelll 
4g" and unc 
DAB and DNB provide th O; 


BY FI 


Philanthrop 
Reform 

Religion 


Biological 
Medicine 


E ngineering 
Invention 


since 


I will ‘weed | in ‘this ‘There are 
several reasons which make this limitation | 
necessary. Fi : 


‘ The DAB compilations mine for this paper in- 

: clude all the names of persons born since 1600 found — 
in that work. Only about one half of all the DNB 


the names of persons born” 


5,936 44.44 


i 


nk 


CO 
~~) 


found in the DNB back to 


the beginning | of the Christian e era and ; are, 


- therefore, not comparable with ‘the list of 


names found in the for ‘the same 


period. Second, the names found in the DA Bo 


for the period before 1600 include indi- 
iv viduals w who do not properly belong to Ameri- 
experience. Third, the number of names: 


names covering the same time span are included. in the DAB belonging to the period im- 


‘or a description of how the DNB sample was 


up see the papers b the Ww riter al already re- 
much comparative significance. 


mediately before 1600 are too few to have - 


= 


— 
Includes traders, trappers, guides; tr 
reas 
dt th 
bok: 
neri- { 
t of | 4 
7 


TABLE 2. Famous PERSONS OF ‘Known 


mass di 


purpose 
what re 


"Nobility 
Gentry, inchading P lanters 


economi 
areas, 
distinct 
that the 


cor 


OO 
+. 


Professions, Civil Service 
Schoolmasters, Scholars 
Scientists 
Doctors 
_ Engineers, Inventors | an are 


Men of Letters, Artists 


poor ret 
cha anges 


man- POF 


“Business, Crafts, 

Publishers, Printers 
Businessmen, Shopkeepers 
Craftsmen, Artisans 


Laborers, Servants é 


More 


“Yeon armers— 


Slav ves, Indians 


one 


 * Includes P hilanthropists and Reformers. 7 nce sho 


‘The DAB biographical ‘sketches are not 


ie complete as those in the DNB- t least atlsbocracy ae U mnited. States and. the 
not with rane to the information ava ailabl prolonged period of frontier living probably = 
ccount for the poorer « quality of the DAB 


W ether the differences in the per tion 


ow viduals 


far as is known, by the editors 


sritish G 
Lone 


lowing results: 17th “century, Parcel for 
_ DAB and 48 percent for the DNB; 44 and 43 per- 
cent for the 18th century 42 and 29 
the roth century. 


Socrat Oricin Founp 1n THE DAB DNB CLAssIFIED BY THE = ever, 
. 
| 
a 
tamous 
- 
DNB si 
unexpected; although the editors of the re 
DAB did make a deliberate effort to obtain 
the occupation or social class of the father 
outcome of the effort here projected is, how- 
to derive associations between social origin and biographies in the DAB and DNB without social 
eminence from statements signifying economic we 
a being or generalized social status are of no valt _ 
data of this kind are compiled with referen 
fields of distinction, the resultant distributio 
rie 


a 


"SOCIAL ORIGIN AND FAME 


en question. ‘It may be acknow!- result in there being fewer famous artists’ 


at once, ‘and without argument, that sons in the D. AB, since artists’ “sons tend 


fuller information about the social origins like their fathers in nearly 
amous persons thz w d from | 
tom us persons than can now be had fro «three cases out of four. 


would alter’ the relative cc contri- These observations seem to show that an 


-butio s made to the S- on imperfect histori recor nno 
ob tions made to the famous-man-population imperfect historical record cannot alon m- = 


the several classes ‘in the the inquiry here proposed. They sug- 
that valid results may be had an 
analysis of the kind of materials 


3 the origins of famous ‘persons as a 

: consequer nce ce of changes in the definition of 

eminence growing out of political and socio-_ Table shows the fields in ‘which Ameri- 

economic changes in one of two national cans and Englishmen became famous since 

5 areas, the point of dep arture is in fields of of 1600. It will be observed that the achieve- a 


Os 


distinction, not social origins. is. It so happens ments of the former bulk conspicuous sly 
that there is no difficulty in obtaining a full the fields of politics s, journalism, and agri- 
and d complete record of the kinds of achiev e- culture, = technology, and_ business. as hese a 


as fame- in fields a alone comprise one third of all the emi- 


On the other hand, 


s of Englishmen 
e.g., in the fields of religion, biological 
nce 


pai inter, etc. And each occupational or science, letters, and in all branches of the 
oduce famous 8 arts, rts excepting histrionics. These activities 


sin 
social class tends to 
men in some fields than in others, even’ a comprise over. two- fifths of all the eminence _ 


poor record of social origins should reveal “choices made. 


changes in the compos sition the famous- he absolute and ‘relative number of fa- 


man-population w here changes in defi- ‘mous persons by each social class 


) S TOU the 
_ nition have previously roup in the two populatic 


erved. 
More. artists: are listed in the 
DNB than in the DAB (Table 1). In ad- 
% 4 to include ‘painters, actors, actresses, musicians, 

both” American and English experi-— sculptors, engravers, architects, — 


ence e show ‘that the re 1S a greater amount ¢ of *The manner of ordering the social origins jata 
occupational succession among a artists than in “Table 2, and also in Tables 3 and 4, was gov- 
other puts yo of alse, ily miei 
‘mous sons” of artists listed in the from those which fame only be 


‘distinguished themselves _as artists, and frequently achieved. The occupational group used 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Bie 


4 80 perc rcent of artists’ sons in the _ to mark the separation is the artist class. 
DNB similarly distinguished themselves Disagreement may easily arise over the place- 


(Tables anc “col, 11. row h). . Also the “ment of a particular group on either side of the 
Givision set up. example, it might be objected 


‘proportion of artists’ ‘sons in ; all fields of _— that the yeoman-farmer group should not be at the 
as compared to all other indi- foot of une list. If the reader wines to Place this 


pe the D. 1B (Table Ne 2). In n other words, All that is ‘important to remember is. 
the fact. that fewer pe er. ons in n Americ that agriculture is not one of the occupations s 
ica fame is often achieved and that, therefore, 


eminence as _artists® could only farmers’ sons are on a level wtih the sons of busi- 
ness men and workers in this respect. In fact, the 

Tay clock Ellis, . A Study reader may, if. he $0 w ishes, rearrange the data in 

British ondon, 1904; new. ‘ed, Tev. and nearly any manner he pleases, providing he does not 


London, 1927. ignore this observation. But it is believed that 
ie: he word artist is used ‘throughout | this paper, _ arrangement here adopted is most t satisfactory from 
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famous Americans and Englishmen of | known 
social origin in the DAB and DNB, n 
and 73.56 percent, respectiv ely. The 

figure obtained for the DAB arises 


mostly from ‘the smaller number of persons 


is not without especial significance, , for 

“a indicates that the lacuna left by the ¢ absence 

of ar an aristocracy in the American experience - 

was not filled by persons coming from the 

- social Classes next below, as might have 


been expec cted. hat lacuna was instead 
be filled by pers sons from the low er a 


asses ; 


‘faster prong upper classes vuld 
gration or natural 


F or purposes of em 

did happen | in the ‘United States, it can be 
sald that the difference in m 


— them, either through immigr 


. erence in the relative num- 
ber of persons coming from the upper classes _ 


in the two areas is about it equal to the dif- 


ith 


ITY OF 


> 


criteria of a hierarchy, namely, social dis- 
tance. 

The politicians ; 

_ might be properly held that politicians, gres in 
_ America, do not comprise a functional group in the 
sense that lawyers do; and that i ngland 
are probably, for the ‘most “part, one with the 
gentry. The reasons for making a —_— category 
for the sons of politicians are two. First, 
further information exists about the father, it agente] F 


7 


mean adding these cases to the ‘unknowns. Second, 


ihe activity of politicians sons show 


and c). The fields of ‘Gastinction of politicians’ 
sons are like those of the sons of nobles, gentle- 


a of the cases classified as politicians’ sons belonged — 
to these groups. What it does mean is that, even 
_ though the father may have been a business man, — 
for example, the fact that he was at one time in 


politics decided in so he fields” 


namely, 


phas ‘izing Ww shat 


ference in the relative number of farmers’ 


~ both the historical and heuristic point of view. The — 
arrangement here used does make manifest one of | 


mn. It 


fa 


it 


_ men, and planters. Yet this does not mean that all _ 


farmer group may 
gap | left open by the ‘of 


 ‘Facy. Indeed, the activity choice p pa 


the yeoman- farmer group places it nearer 
to the élite than to. crafts-labor in 


the working classes. 
The addition of the farmer 
busin ess, crafts, and laboring classe 
that in the United States around fo iv 
percent of all famous persons came fron 


those in the in which 


in 1 fields in ‘which person born into 


of these groups could attain fame without 


rising above his class of origin, or be com- 


pelled to rise more than one level abov e his 


class of origin. might be expected, 


70 percent of all the famous persons of 
known social ¢ origin in the United States 
who attained eminence in agriculture, ‘tec - 
gy, and business were from these classes. 
# ‘he institution of political democracy con- 

tributed to ‘the ‘greater ‘telative number of 
famous persons from the business, working, 
rming groups found in the DAB. Poli- 
tics was made a possible | field of di 


st 


for all in the United St ates s without in 
ane 


ecessary change in social status. A ] pe 


rson, 
ight remain a farmer, a storekeeper, | or a a 
“blacksmith and office. 


ing classes who achiev ed fame in the prac 


arts business is added to the 


iis, and figure is com- 


arrived at from 


‘it is discovered: that, proportionately, nearly 


nce 


produced more famous persons than in the DAB and DNB who became 

other group. This group, together with the the yeoman- 
illed the 

— 

two fifths of all famous sons of farmers dis- JF 
4 nence in a la > 
| 
father in the correct sense, the very fact that the 
father was at one time, or continuously, in politics by s. Thus. whe | of pe 
4) by amateurs. Thus, when the number of per- 
~ 
pared with the 
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SOCIAL ORIGIN FAME 


from these -divines (col. 6) became churc h 
e relatively more often than did t 


ecg bus iness, and | politics. Out of any other group of fathers classified by social 


a total of 3,235 persons in the D: who class or occupation." The with 
were the ‘sons of businessmen, farme sand the next highest relative number of church- 
workers 1,338 (42.5% b became distin- 1 men is the yeoman-farmer group (col. 17). 
in the | above fields as compared | here are roles which an individual 
740 (15. 6% ) out of 17 727 7 for” the DNB. can fill qua laborer r or ‘servant might 
T ables 3 and 4 were compiled to shed light bring fame. Vv ertical mobility, and not 
on the amount and of _ Vertical merely” outstanding ‘achievement the 


nobility in American and British society. father’s occupation, is an absolute 


reading of these tables: by for the attainment of eminence b 


right shows, first, a for sons individual from this class. It. will also be 


achieve eminence | more often in the field of observed that the ratio of occupational suc 


elon 


| 


distinction correspondi ng to ‘the 1e occupation cession tends to be for the arts 


of the father, , that is. , if it is one seal both areas (cols. 11, rows h). On the whole, 


historic eminence fields. ‘© There are several 


the succession ratio to be highest i in the 
exceptions t to this generalization i in / € historic eminence fields (rows a to h, in 


experience (Table. 3). More rgymen ’s cons _clusive) The lower class occupations, other 


(col. 6) became eminent scholars. ‘some- than laborers and serv ants, show the smallest 


distinguished themselves politics. m,n), which is also the same assertir 


Second, each occupat 
ing laborers and_ servan nts (col. 18), Low 
A 
duced relatively more distingu uished men in. upations (cols 1 to 11, inclusive) are in 


‘the field of eminence corresponding that 


countered in the “DNB may be here involved. 


Ba s a to oh, inclusive). E ngineering- inv ention, 


what larger number of doctors’ sons (col. 9) amount of occupational succession (rows 1, 


choices of war and poli tics were about the that high | achievement a at. these levels is is 
same for the sons of warriors (col. 5). awarded a badge of distinction. 

ional group, except- Third, the bulk of the activity choices 
n 


rrio 
onal 
rade by p persons from the historic eminence — 


occupation than any other single’ occupa- dccupations. Taking ‘English experience first 
‘ 

For ‘example, t the sons of A(T able 4), it will be seen that —— 


These fields are law- polities ‘the arts 


a and b), and less than ‘three’ "percent 
vot hee included in the historic e eminence fields. -_ ed fame as artists (row h). On the 
_™ A classificatory difficulty not so frequently en- — other hand, over four fifths of all artists’ a 
(col. become famous in art and 


of eminence fields for each subject 
(rows and h), and Tess than three 


often in the DAB. The attempt to 


. single out the most important achievement of a pe 


Subject therefore, made more difficult and 
q 


to ‘especially where the affinity is 


be 
This ‘observation does "not necessarily follow istic delimitations of activity choices; 


from the first. The dispersion of activity onl though in the case of law) ers’ 
could be such that sons might become famous more ‘they include three s somewha what sc 

often in the occupation of the father and still pro- Jaw, scholarship, and letters (ro 

duce relativ ely more famous persons in an eminence cee: —— 

feld corresponding to another occupation than the 
second occupation itself produces. Lawyers’ sons cans church produced ‘the largest number 


44.47 percent of all cases are in law- politics (row a); a so produced the greatest absolute number of 


taken as an hypothetical example. In Table’ at famous divines. Each of the following 


another 4.82 percent are in the church “(row famous persons in their own fields: lawyers, sol- 


This last figure could have been 20 percent. In that diers and sailors, doctors, artists, and businessmen. 
event more lawyers’ sons than -clergymen’s sons, The English nobility produced the largest number 


Teatively, uld nave ‘become eminent churchmen, of statesmen and politicians. 


achieved fame in ‘politics. and war “(rows 


A LESSEE 


* 


WAT 


times n (row Cc) 
> 
| 
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d war (rows a and b). The social classes 
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ns the same observed in English 


same. 


es is not so great, from which systems should 


nferred that American society ences between them respecting the social 
‘more than British society. _Never- composition of the famous-man- -population 


“theless, about one half of all the activity Such changes in the definition of eminence 
‘the social con composition of the famous- 
‘man- population were observed | in Ameri 


to rows a to inclusive) experience: 
‘were made in the occupation of the father First, the ¢ 
tered in wo Ww ys. 
and one or two related occupations. = e 1 in tw ays. 


F inally, th e fields of distinction 3 in both in the practical arts was more 


areas to polar attributes in rela~- made_ worthy of eminence recognition. The 


distribution of eminence field of politics was made common through 


ersons coming from the different the institution n of a a representative democracy. 


S. At one pole stand law, politics, - Second, the number of distinguished men 


coming» from the business, working, , and 


and war; at the other the arts. The lines 


a 
sent out by 


analogically "speaking, tend to attract most 


strongly persons born into those social classes same "classes in England, or 42.63 
above letters, excepting | of science. cent Ww vith 24. 65 percent. 
Similarly, the lines of force sent out by the  T a causal nexus for those two va 


arts attract most persons born i into 
ng, and farming cl: 

Over four of all Eng portionately, t 

ishmen famous in law, politics, and war 
as in England. 


such as the present one cannot 


tics, war are ‘more sre dispersed i in America n comparison to ‘their size ay the 


or ‘as might be expected. Only a_ total population. The data in Table 3 and — 


ee are suggestive of some of the as sects of the 
» half (53%) of the — 4 gestive of € of the aspects of 


trifle more than one 
: problem, however. _ They show that the p 


persons Ww distinguis ished themselves 


1e cl: reckoned wit, structure to 


these fields i in the AB came from the classes" 

letters. But the lines of force with 
respect to the arts are just as concentrated 5 


classes. 


the t famous Persons is s also the g 


The data ass sesabled for the present study for which vertica 
seem to bear out the obs servation made at condition for the 


the beginning of this p paper as an inference laborers and servants. 


the first three fields, armer classes. was found to by 


mos 


viewing 


lear t 


examph 


ciology 


| 
trends (Table 3). The dom 
activity choices of _planters’,_artists’, and___that_any noteworthy changes in the defini- 
‘a 
hii tinue t 
minence was al- § 
ha 
ig Careers 
choices by in_the 
7 
C' many | 
| some t 
Classes. e lines OL lorce WI Tespect d 
= had eff 
pay q 
é 
which 
 ¢ 
nat 
ion setween the direction and amount 
3% rtical mobility entailed and the num- iologis 
distinguished persons a functional method 
produces. Significantly, the functional 
Hene 


nd PROCEE DINGS 


OF Respecting the ‘more immediate roblems, 
THE AMERIC. AN SOCIOLOGICAL = the coming of peace will present | ‘this country a =: 


SOCIETY and others \ with the tremendous crises of re- 
Direct effects of wartime conditions con- conversion, not only of industrial processes 
tinue” to be felt on the work of our Society but of manpower, community organization, and 
and on its members individually. Three in- _in dozens of areas of direct sociological interest. 
fluences are obvious: Fast, of our We may or may not be called upon to offer 
“quick advice on policies and administration, as 
have been at times during the war. 
it is very likely that there will be pressure on 
us to attack problems | arising from reh abilita- aa 
tion: of veterans, especially as this relates 
their testoration to civilian life. Also, difficul- 


had an effect on the | nature ee extent ae col- + ties in the readjustment of civilian workers a 


‘ge and university research. Yet the war has peacetime conditions may oblige us to devote 
ifluenced individuals and their work differen- 3 some of our investigations in still other direc-— 


tially. M lany have gone into administrative or tions. 


‘search “ope rations the military or into hile | _psycho- 
ivilian agencies, which experiences may prove logically” ready or professionally equipped 


seful in their later careers. On the other hand, study objectively the impact of the defense | 
been seriously shunted aside from and war periods communities, families, 
their peacetime professional pursuits. Howe ver, ‘schools, | or on special topics like e delinquency, 
iewing the changes as of this date, it is pretty — crime, and mental breakdowns, tt the re will be 
clear that though the “war go excuse for not making thorough investiga- 


some time to come, the major ¢ seectian and — tions of the factors in the return to peacetime 
extent of imme diate wartime effects have now living. In this period there will be a remarkable 


been determined. opportunity to study social- cultural change 


2 
Py the broader front, the war has —. goes on. In doing this, ‘it may be hoped that 
had effects on our profession which may fore we — 1 contribute something to the ay id day 


war emergency has. brought so- 
ciology and_ public "service together” way 


WAAL 


which few envisaged previously. While 
of the sociological | contribut ion been in may ‘see the social 
the nature of advice on policies, certainly some | sciences as well—caught up in trends that may 


governmental wartime ‘Tesearch s0- greatly influence its development for decades 


ciologists represents forward — steps 4 ine both to come. One of these will have to do with the 
method and content. As a result, wartime relative 


lod ar As weight and importance of private as 
-periences will doubtless induce us to examine compared to public support of research, 
certain’ basic premises” “directions in our ‘some years there has been a growing demand 
research and teaching. on the part of gov ernment al agencies, especially 
Hence, as we Took forward to peace, two “the federal, for research administrative 
a sets of problems appear, one - more immediate personnel trained i in sociology. This demand has 
and related to our professional “recony ersion — _ been increased by wartime conditions and, while 
period,” the other with respect to long- time — it will doubtless slacken off somewhat, it is not | 
trends, especially as to sources of support of likely to” diminish to anything like its former 
research, the kinds” of topics which we may place. In | ‘the years ahead public support for 
nvestigate, and the omnipresent matter of the sociological research is very likely going to be 


: 
applications of our "findings. larger than private. Moreover, federal 
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aid will | probably outstrip that which the st ates, 


through their universities or otherwise, may be 
expected: to provide. ‘he implications of such 
a trend are pretty clear. In moneta 


sociolo ists tac e planning as ‘itself a 
and examine its various aspects and 


try to n make a systematic evaluation of trends | 


subven- prospects? Certainly there are both insti- 
tions for research, as in other matters financial per -rsonal facets to planning which 
who pays the piper calls the tune. That is can not be ignored. Perhaps” sociology might 
to say, governmental agencies will want certain be helpful in making at least first approxima- 
a kinds | of work doné by research workers, and tions, in terms of probabilities, as to what 
this, in turn, will raise two questions: the world 1 may expec ct say from totalistic state 
pla will there be, under. governmental 
‘> - auspices, for the more abstract, less immediately 
yi practical, and long-range research? And, how sources or some com! ination of them? el 
; ~ much will the requirements of the policy makers — _ What, the reader may ask, has all this « com- 
and appliers of research results influence not ment to do with the activities of | the Am American © a 


‘ortieth 


only the > topics to be investigated but the inter- Sociological Society in 1945? The answer has i cember, 
pretations” of the findings? both general and specific feature. irs there ar 
nder the impact of these dev elopments, uni- of all, in dynamic times like the new sect 
sity research in sociology, both in the pri-_ events: have a shocking wa to April 
ia " vately endowed and in the publicly ‘supported — Be: Just as many of us were not intellectually upon ay 
State institut ions, will face a number of diffi- or prepared for the impact of the mittee. 
Competition for adequate "personnel "present war upon us, so we may not be ade- 
will be one. Another will the matter of the quately pared for the crises “of pe acetime 
types and fields of research. It may well be conditions. For this reason, it appears rea on- * 
‘that academic long-range iew y and able to me that should, as a body, be giving 
“ivory tower” tradition may have even gr eater some thought to these potent ials” now, More ae. 
“me rit in the next decade or SO W hen every where specifically, it is hoped that at the annual 
“outside will heard voices asking for c quick ing this year, at least ; a part of the effort may 
and easy answers to m nost complex problems. — be put into a serious consideration of particu- — a 


Sociologists may well give thought to these lar trends as they now seem to be shaping up. 
¢ | matters, Soe the competing trends will influence W hat we now do to help win the war ee 


only individuals as to | their professional pretty likely to be along lines” by this time al- 

careers but departmental developments in both ready established. But whi it we may do to. A In ad 
teaching and training for research, the peac e—to u se an already hhack- “bers may 
ms Not unrelated to | the growing significance of neyed phrase—h as not yet been given full atter eS under a: 
governmental and public influences on nie tion. Both the national society and its affiliated [fF A Comm 
| is the whol e matter of planning. For more organizations might well stimulate a fuller those sul 
a generation now the word planning has cussion of tl this latter topic in 1945. In any case, ing set a 

7 i gathe ring prestige among social scientists. in planning for this year’s program, the officers o of the C 
In the face of political and economic disorder an Executive Committee of the national or- for 


in “particular, and stimulated by revolut jonary "ganization are eager to get suggestions from it 


movements allegedly designed to get the world members| and also from those of the regional 
out of its present chaos, planning has taken on soc‘eties. Announcements regarding the 


some of features of a social Movement i if on Nominations and the as 
not the trappings of a cult. It seems to me that next _meeting are given elsewhere | it is like 
sociologists might give some thought not only” issue. | joint se: 
to what réle they may play as planner s, but =! Yo ou NG arranged. 
to the study of the whole concept opera-— Queens | College 
tion of planning as a novel element in modern = 
culture. There is the matter of broad over-all «1945 ON NOMIN ATIONS" 
totalistic planning the political state ¥ which Calvert L. Dedrick, War De partment | Chairman 7. 
itself ‘Sharply presents the age- -long problem of ‘Harry Alpert, Office of Price Administration A 
the re lation of the state to the larger society Howell Atwood, Knox Colle ge ANNU A 
“9 = and culture in in which i it is imbedded. So, too, G ladys Bryson, Smith College 
4 ‘there is the matter of state planning» agains st Ruth S. Cavan, Rockford College 
of private economic enterprises and non-_ W. E. -Gettys, University of Te x 
governmental ommunity agencies. Ww hy should Charles Johnson, Fisk University acted by 
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FICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


iser, Milbank Memorial Fund Commits during 1 1944 is as The 
Harriet R. Mowrer, Evanston, Illinois Administration Committee voted to make avail- 
F. Neumeyer, U Southern Cal to the. Secretaries ‘the Societies affiliated 
with the American Council of Learned ‘Socie- 
Carl uss, Capital U niversity ties the Report submitted by the Committee on 
Elbridge Sibley, Bureau of the Budget Public Relations the 1943 meetings; voted 
D. Tetreau, University of Arizona approval of the ‘Sections published in 
— B. O. Williams, University of Georgia the February, 1944, issue of the Review for 
Julian LW oodw ard, Office lh W ar Information ‘inclusion | in the 1944. Program, and for a joint 
Session with | the American | Anthropological As- 
voted to p pos tpone the annual 
audit until November 30, 1944, in view of 
The following sections are the vote of the Executive Committee at the 
-Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Society in De ies meetings which changed the fiscal year to 
z -cember, , 1945. Members should recall that if if December © through November 30. 
there are suggestions to modify this list, any In January” the Executive 
new section may be added | upon petition, prior approved the election of F. Stuart Chapin as 
r, by 25 members of the Society, and — Editor-in-Chief of the Review, with George B. 
the Administration as Co-Editor; April the Committee 
approved the use of a simplified V-mail 
on Social Research the of those members of Society 
“1944 ballot to to make 
“suggestions for the Presidency for 1946 
a guide to the 1945 Committee on Nominations, 
= approved the appointment of | George A. Lund- 
as the Society’ S representative to the 
Meeting of the A.A.A.S., and approved raising 
the selling price of those volumes of the Pro- 
Sessions ceedings on which the stocks are low and pur- 
chasing at the market price those volumes on 
sections, which we few or no copies, making 1g 
bers may submit or possible inclus sion available at cos to libraries ordering them. 


a categ ory ‘Cont = the Executive Committee authorized 


copies. of the special issue of the 
a he 
ian w, such expenditure not to ‘exceed $ 300. “ 
In the voted on 


completed. Also in De cember issue of ‘the Review. 
it is likely that a number of roundtables n October. Committee voted to 


th other will be Annual Meeting. It also voted” for 
an enlarged ‘issue of the Review 
to include most of the papers prepared for the 


= 
meetings. A vass of the Executive Commit 


For THE PERIOD DeceMBER| 


TO NOVEMBER 30, 1944 Paul H. | as the 
Activitie of the Society. business trans- ciety’s delegate on the Advisory Council 


cted by the Administration Executive Human Relations for the year 1945; Irene B. 


MEST 


of 
rends 1 | 
insti- 
night 
xima- | | 
what 
state 
lim- 
vate 
com- P 
sent, 
ade- } 
time 
neet- 
44 
ticuu 
| 
dis- 4 those sul pape rs to be re a me 
case, ing set aside for this purpose. The membership | 
icers of the Committee to be in charge and the final” q 
date” for submitting proposed papers will be | 
its _announced in asubsequent issue, 
ths 
| 
iG -afranged. 
man meeting in Chicago early in December, and for 
ECRETARY members of the Allied Social Science group. 
= 


mentation Institute three- -year r term, -1945- 
1047; Herbert Blumer as the representative to 
J the American Council of Learned Societies for 
a four-year term, 1945- 1948; Kimball Young, to 7 


_ the Social Science Research Council for three 

years, 1945-1947; and E ranklin Frazier 

“new member on the Adminis tration 


ee for 1945-1947. 


ERICAN N IOL OGIC. AL 


versity was appointed to serve with the Ameri- ‘ 


Prison Association’ Committee 


“operation with Related Organizations 


Membership. Statement. As of December 1. 
1944, the total membership of the Society was 
6. an increase of 160 members, This results. 


from a gain of 268 new members and the loss — 


of 108. The Society is now carrying without 
charge the membership of 91 of its members 


Sustaining 


xchange 
meritus 


approved als the actions of the: Ad- who are serving in the Armed Forces. 
“ministration C ommittee which are reported in merous letters appreciation of this have 
Possessing above; the granting of Emeritus — reached the Secretary’s office. _ Details for mem- 
Membership to C ‘harles AE Boned. Morris M. are giv ven t 
and L. O. Lantis; adopted table shown below. 


_ thanks Joseph K. F The society is greatly, indebted ‘to the very 


and Thomas: McCormick former active Committee ‘on members hip w 

_ Editor and Book Review Editors of the Re- 96 new members and 9 - membership 

view, for their ‘excellent services; and to the 1944 lis st. Dr.’ Tylor’s report on his 

appointed Conrad Taeuber as  Secretary-— Committee’s activities appe: sars_ elsewhere. 
‘Treasurer of the Society for the ‘year 1945. The Society ‘is indebted 

“*% accepted the reports of the Committees — Belle Boone Beard for five n 


on Budget and Inv i a a to Harry Alper t and Herbert Blumer | for thre ee 


ak 
_ Relations with Latin America Honorary Mem- new members: and to the following g additional 
bers, and Social Statistics, which are printed “members | of the Society who have recom-_ 


~ elsewhere, and voted to hold over until | there | mended one or more new members : Theodore — 


can be full discussion the 1943 Report of the Abel, W. A A. Anderson, = Howell Atwood, 
Committee on Public Relations and the recent Howard Becker, Raym ‘mond V, Bowers, Ed 
-Teport on the relationships between the Society mund deS. Brunner, Joseph H. Bunzel, Stanley 
and the ‘Committee on Conceptual Integratio: ion. H. Chapman, Margaret Lc onway erry De 
This report was made | by a Committee appointed nune, Joseph K. olsom, _E. Franklin Frazier, 


by President ‘Vance ‘cons nsisting of Read Bain, W E. Gettys, Noel P. Gist, Henry Guze, | Wil- 
"Hornell Hart and George A. und- C. Hallenbeck, Philip M. Hauser, “Samuel 


Koenig, Murray H. Leiffer, Virgil Long, George 
A Committee consistin of. Hertzler, Lundbe rg, Robert S. Lynd, Robert L. Mer- 


A 


‘chairman, E. T. Krueger and Stuart A. Queen Moreno, Harry E. 


was appointed by President V ance to formu- “ney, A. Sorokin, “Jesse Steine “Rupert, 


recommendations for more. precise defini- Vance Melvin J. Williams, and Carl arle C. 


tion of what is a member in good standing, ‘Zimmerman, 
eligibility to hold ‘office, members hip on com-  Necrology: During ‘194 +4 the Society 
“mittees, and right to receive the Review. Pro- “through death two of its former Presidents and 
essor Walter Reckles S ei ht other members—Mary Barnes, 
fessor ‘Walter eckles s of Ohio State g members- 


dé 


ON or} 


tal New Rejoined W ho Joined Transfer Resigned Deceased Dropped Total 

Student on, 
Joint 


Life 


Honorary 4 


° 


ii, 


ree—Armed F orces 


Von Tt 
Cecil 
attendec 
the Nat 
Art anc 
The ma 
Council 


of 
logical 


fortunat 


vantage | 


4, 
Fayette, 
odent in 
= § and Dr. 
q 
of» 

behalf 

»* 

— ee 

— Invent 
the volur 
— 
were: 
— 


results 


he loss 
without 


embers 
s. Nu- 
shave 
mem- 


in the 


e very 


added 


newals 


on his 


recom- 


eodore 


tanley 
De- 


WwW 


smucl 


Park, Percy A. Robert, Dwight Sanderson, 


Charles H. 


Sears, Ada E. Sheffield, George _ as well as some numbers of the Review 


Von ‘Tungeln, and Robert S. W ilson. 
2 Cecil “Headrick of New. ork University. 


attended the National Wartime Conference of 


the National Council of Scientific, Professional, — 


Art one W hite Collar | in — up a relatively large block of needed vol- 


Fayette, "Missouri, Society 


the Inauguration of the College’s s new P res 
in: May. Dr. A. A. Johnston of Wot ooster, 
Ohio, represented: the Society at the College of 
~Wooster’s inaugural ceremony on October 21; 
nd or. Licht ‘was the Society’ 


: 
logica Seminary at C hester, 


The Society was in 
of December 30, 1 


“Committee, “under the 


ship of Dr. Thomas D. E liot, for its efforts in 


behalf of a successful m meeting in Chicago, Uae 
not possible to take 
-yanta age of the arrangements had deve eloped. 


fortunately i it 


THE DECEMBER I, 1943, 
J NOVEMBER 30, 1944 


“Inventory of Proceedings: 
> volumes of sabi rs and P 


Volume 


Review. on hand v were as as follows: 


Bec cause of the heavy on the supplies 


of some of the back issues of the Proceedings, - 
the 
purchase | of Proceedings has continued. We are 
in touch” with a dealer who has consistently — 
; supplied us with most of the necessary items 7 
and he recently offered the opportunity of pick- 


umes. The fact that the inventory of back 
volumes of ‘Proceedings is slightly higher than 
a year ago is due to this fact and to the fact 
that this shipment arrived just before the end — 
of the fiscal year and therefore too late to fill 
‘pending orders before time for the invento 
he sale of Proce during the year ear was 


greater” ‘than in 1943. 


“s The sell Sage Foundation this year gave 
back to the Society six copies | of older volumes" 
Inventory of On November . 30 the 
number of copies of the , American Sociological 


(940) 
\ VI (1941) 
Volume VIT (1942 


olume VIII (1943) 


Volume G 1944) 


increase in the number of 
bscribers, it has been, meces- 


d five hundred copies of of 


issue are now being printed. ’ The average “dis. 22) 

a for the year is as follows: Members, 

42; Libraries, 554; Subsc1 ribe ers, 14; Ex- 
‘changes, 50; Complimentary (includes copies: 
ter 445 total distribution, 2,004. 

At the 1943 meeting Executive Commit- 
‘tee asked that ; made o 
the possibilities of the size 

at of the Review in the interests of economy. 7 
he matter was checked with = the publis her, 


wis 
who | informs us that the large size page which | 


been suggested would mean printing in 


— 


units of rather than: | 32 pages. W hile it 
would mean usin ix forms instead of three, 
‘the apparent saving would be largely offset by 
using the less efficient units of | sixteen pages. — 
present size of the Review is just about 
the ideal for the publisher’s mechanical equip- 
_ ment and there would be very little. advantage 


— 


on Co- 
ty was 
| 
Tay 
the new Prevident of the Crozer Theo 
fessor 
the District | 
Volume II (1937) 983 
Gow TAEUBER Secretary 
upert members and 
lec On November 3 
— t roceedings on han 
os, J Copies Volume Copies 
Al 


“neighborhood of 15 (000, some savin ing might be 
effected, but with our comparativ vely small circu- 

lation, our present size and two-column 

Subs scriptions continued 
a Part of the reason for the increase is the pur- 
chase by the hinese Ministry Education 


twenty copies ‘of each issue and a consider- 
able increase in orders from Latin American — 


subscribers. The American Library Association 


continues to purchase fifteen copies of each 


ae dis tribution to foreign libraries after 


the war and they have just placed an order for. 


increase. 


previous estimated. 


$10,340, compared with the budget estimate 


of $8,229. Total expenditures, including 


additional costs of the June issue which had 
not been budgeted, were also somewhat higher 
than estimated, but the Excess of Income over 
Expenditure amounted to $2,053, as vared 
with the 1943 figure of approximately $8 
and the $587 es 
on Hand and 
vember 1944, 65 59, wil h 
$3,628 on November 30, 1943. T he net balance 
shown on Balance Sheet is now $8.093, 
compared with $6,194 a year ago. Totals as 


fifty “copies for distribution in Latin / America| given in the Auditor’ report for ‘Income are 


the next three years, 


additional costs incurred dae to the 


on ane ‘accrual basis. They differ, therefore, 
rom the of ‘the I Budget and Inv 


June’ amount to approximately $277. 
Additional income from that issue, 


~ amounted to shout $557. Three ‘thous sand co pies 

of that issue were printed and at present only 

350 on hand. The sale of copies” 
Microfim “copies of the Review are being 
sent toa number of countries at ae 


Review has to exchange ad- 


_ertising with a number of other professional 
journals. New exchange advertisers are the 
“Survey Graphic and the Journal of Criminal 


in 1944 were arranged with | the Inter-American 
University Panama and the Institute of 
- Government at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
The difficulty of getting the Revie: w to all 
membe and subscribers during the “year is. 
illustrated by the fact that almost 600 


of address were recorded. 


operation 


receipts and expenditures in 
the Review. 


‘subm nitted, 


Conrav Tarun ER, “Managing Editor 


ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER | 
For: THE PeRrop DECEMBER 1, 1943 


NOVEMBER 30, 1944 


reason to expect at the beginning of the 


Each item of Income shown in finan- 


cial statement was in excess of 


Psy chopathology. . New exchange subscriptions 


The financial reports include details on the 


Th finan: ial situation of the during 
was somewhat more favorable than there” 


“which to years other thee 1944. 
During the year | the Standard Oi!’ Compan 
of New Jersey delivered to its shareholde 
as a dividend stock in the new -Consolida 
Natural ¢ sas C ompany. ‘The Society --Teceived 
one share of that stock which has a pai 
$15. market value of 
$25. 86. 
‘the Society incor porated in ; 
District of Columbia ¢ on Decen mber 30, 1943, it 


taxes on the -ihetkes of back ‘volumes of publica 


"The University “of Chicago Press 


over. to the Society the remaining 3 34 CO] ves 
of Dr, Bogar dus’ book, ‘ “Social Problems and 
Social Processes, future wee from 
instead of royalties. 
Details of income and expenditure for the 
‘past fiscal year are covered in the Auditor's 


that publication will be in 1 the form sales 


These figures show an increase 


in the receipts advertising during. the ment included in the Report of the ¢ 


Budget and Investment. 
Respectfully 
AL YEAR ENDED 
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Travel 
4 Book Rev. 
Postage Incidentals ... 
Managing Editor—Clerical Help ... 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph 


‘Printing of Review (Banta) 4,400.00 4,016.30 


Discounts Allow 


Total al Expenditures. 


* Included in Editor's expense. 


We have care fully xamined the financial October, issue of the Am 
statement, together with the Treasurer’s Sociological Review. . This was 35 projects more 


cussion, and find it in excellent order. than were reported i in 1943." The Committee al 


a suggest that $50. oo be substituted for canvassed F ‘ederal Government . Agencies and 


$100. 00 as the anticipated expenditure for the some private research agencies for lists of pr proj- 
Committee on Public Relations in the ects underway. These lists were publishe¢ 
udget, and an item of $115.00 inserted under = in the October issue of the Revier ao im 
xpenditures for 1945 as a Secret ary’s Con- Th he Census Schedule included ques or 
nge ncy $r1s. bag arrived at by relationship of the project to the war effort 


or to postwar sroblems and inquired whether 
$50.00 savings on the Public Re- pr sa d ing ired wheth 


ee Co ommittee expense and the $65.00 by the project was spons sored by a governmen : 


which the T reasurer estimated the total income © agency and 1 whether the | author had any connec- 

in would exceed the total expenditures. This Con- tic n with: a government agency. A summary of 
-tingency Fund would permit the shed in 


ogether with the President, to make allocations — Octot ver Review. 


which seem sirable -and which are not now Since | the Census of Current Research Proj 


provided for in the 1945 budge ects is the only such list available to members hip 
We recommend that a new Budget In- of the Society, it is recommended that 
stment Committee be established as soon as ~ additional effort be made to obtain more com 
— the new officers assume their positions, _with the plete reporting from the membership ‘than is 


expressed unde rstanding that the new Com- presently the case. This might be accomplished 


mittee investigate thoroughly the possibility of | by means of a suitably placed notice in both — 


So- the February “April: issues of the American 


He MER, Chairma » 
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"REPORT OF THE ‘MEMBERSHIP 
COR 1ITTEE FOR addition it thought desirable. to 
os The work of the Membership | Committ ee was” envision the possibility of interesting high school — 
launched with the election of the ‘Society's new teachers of social science, es ‘pecially of sociology 
officials and the prompt appointment by the where taught, in members ship in the Society. 
ae resident of the 31 members of the Committee, - Particularly was it considered pertinent to tap 
covering, with the Cc hairmat n, 30 areas into which thes se in so See as. they were in attendance at 
the nation ‘divide A ‘of this 
personnel carried over fom last year’s Com- 
mittee, thereby contributing valuable experience. pers sonnel identi- 
: As of early December, the year’s tally reveals fied with sociological or closely related | fields, 
is an addition of 96 | new members, 9 membership _ without being professional sociologists. Whe ich 
renew: als directly traceable to the work of the Following the lead of the report of last year’ ’s 
Committee, and 4 new ‘memberships. Chairman, it is pertinent to reinforce the 
These the late: st figures as revealed from ges stion | made therein that the Society provide | 
the office of the Society’s Secretary, Dr. Conrad secretarial assistance for the Chairman o of the | 
Taeuber, without whose unfailing assistance Membership Committee, since the work is, or 
the form of cards, leafl ets, stationery, should be, continuous, In brief, s such assistance 
postage the w york of the Cc ommittee would have © should take the form ofa reasonable fund which 
been. seriously curtailed, might be utilized for stenographic > services and 


The scope of the work for the C ommittee this folder as well as. to 


“was conceived on s broad a basis the 


possible with the view of including all of the ite items as stationery, cards, mimeographing, nite 
major be sources of li ike ‘ly members hip. Even age. As is Secretar ary- Treasurer of 4 
though these could not be thoroughly worked in the Soc iety provides these items to individual 
cases, it was thought that the attempt. of the Committee. Growing decentrali- 


‘Serve to interest as many persons 


Tead to increasing 


are use. oversight by the Chairman 
An opening approach was for each Committee of the Committee, as more effective institut ional 


member to check first his own instit ution’s and indiv idual prospect lists are compiled, nell ? 


faculty and then those faculties of 8p to date, and adequately followed up by corre- 


the institutions throughout his area with the 

Society’s paid up membership as published for 
the preceding year in the Review; dies In other words, the office of the hairman of 
enlightened persuz asion to bring to o the attention - = the Membership Committee should bear the 
of " prospective members the privilege and the relationship to the head office of the Society 

_ Fesponsibility for | membe rship- in the Society. which a subpos stal station does to the main post 

_ The attack on the faculty institutional front office. This proposed develo; yment should, o! 

Was paralleled by ana 1pproach on the stuc ident gradual rather than sudden. 
front, made es pecially to graduate students and bea matter | of natural evolution 


in particular to those securing degrees, but Tike of the Members ship, Cc ommittee i 


wise made to undergraduat es tudents in so — 
status sociology majors or their and constat 


class interests might warrant. cor 


In order that more adequate institutional lists It should not be c out of shins to not e th 


be secured from which likely faculty y members the: present ‘Chairman, and through him the 
might be approache an effort was made Society, ‘is beholden “considerable part to 


extend the campaign to include teachers colleges the services of the secretary: -stenographer of the 


_ and junior colleges as well. Instit tutional libraries — Department of of Sociology of the (Univ ersity of 
were also listed and checked as to thei r sub-— ~ Illinois, services in turn paid for by the Depart- 


scription to the Review ther prospect lists ment and not the Society. Doubtless the 5 
d 


which had already been compiled were utilized, work of many Committee members has been 


such as thos se members of the various regional “somewhat correspondingly favored, and it may 

sociological societies who were members be that some consideration should be given 
of the national. This work was all aimed at the by the e Society facilitating more extensiv 
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correspondence by all Committee 


chairman to the new chairman, but by retiring area 0 (In a brief report ro is unfortunate y 


representatives to the new representative. Here is no space for further specific acknowledgements. ) - 
another reason for clerical Committee members and their friends: have 
aa |, been as ssiduous in their activities on their own 
files can most successfully be secured and campuses “and their 
en through the aegis of the Committee’s securing press notice 0 ociological news. They 
- central office, that of its Chairman. Dace: such have acted as “reporters — for the Review and 
_ increasing integration of the activities of the stimulated others to do so. They have sent re 2 
Committee, through adequate files, records and ports to other sociologic s 
correspondence regarding membership campaigns periodical: 
-and procedures, the desired rotation of com-— 
_ ‘mittee chairman can most effect ively function. — cellent work of the Review Editors in their New 
ach succeeding committee is then enabled to and Announcemer department. 
effectively "build the foundation however, as members of the Society and indi- 
to extend the Super structure of the respective ideal members of the. profession tried to secure 
membership more} items and more reade rs for the 
ow. Rvsseut TyLoR, 4 should be pointed out that neither t 
Society nor the Committee has enjoyed the 
* the Committee "services ofa clipping: service. There is, con: 
REPORT OF ON quently, no way of measuring the effectivene ss 
of the Society’s publicity or of the effort to 


) 
professional 1 news cover age. This lack 


The work of the past year has provided Ja test could be more than compensated for by the 
under unfavorable conditions. of certain crucial volunteered efforts of Society members. If new: 
points in the Memorandum paper and periodical references to the Society 
for the Execu The and its members were made available i in clipping: 


ch § so W 

annotated for date and urce, it vould faci 
Extension of the work of publicizing the work of the Committee. It would give 

Review. entory of effectiveness. ‘It would d monstr 


The coverage conference the type of material that 
 (c) The enlargement of the scope of the i in- __ Even without professional or volur 
formative and interesting News and An- ping service, however, it 
nouncements department of the Ret view. «grass- s-roots policy has met 
Sta, omission of _ the Society's annual success. Every contributor to the Review, 
_ meetings has eliminated a function of the Com- | elected or appointed « official of the Society has 
‘mittee that has traditionally been considered its been a announced to his. “campus, » alumni and 
principal one. . The unusual preoccupation « of local publ ications. Sufficient responses from ai 
members with their wartime duties publications supplied with such h matter are 
has deprived Society Committee of talent available to indicate that ‘the procedure is we 
work that in other times than these would in the editorial offices conce rned. 
be unfortunate, Avail able talents” and capacity Equally significant with the grass-roots r 
we work have remained unused because the has been the page use of m: 
chairman has perforce. failed” to utilize what 
some willing Committee members have been Committee releases. This is frankly 
able to offer. In that sense the performance has” which the Committee iv 
had the mis sfortune to be a one-man show, with credit, but Committee part in the flow and use 
The s six issues of the Review have been publi- 
-cized in in 19 general releases to newspapers and =n 
mz special releases, and 
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family, ‘recreation, minority peoples, educa- 


tion, religion, etc. but als oon a methodological, 


tion mn of the thirty- -eigth Annual Meeting. The 


appropriation, in the absence of an annual meet-— 


ing, has been adequate. 


veness 
ort to 
lack 
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news- 
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»pings 


ate 
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Presidenc 


quality of social statistics, tecords, 


set that the tas 


This report closes with 
_a quotation from the previous year— 
budget of at least $ $200 


pect fully submitted, 


MILTON» 


basic records through the promotion of uniform 


achiev ed only through continued effort and col- 
. laboration on the part. of interested associations 


the collectors and repositories of social re 


nce of the by 
retary ( Conrad T aeuber w ho participated in 

the deliberations of the Committee, the -Com- 

mittee on Social Statistics has given careful 
sideration to. the pr roblem of improving the 

and data. 

her 
Rec cognizing the 0 outs 


statistics in these fields which contain 


“suggestions for further improv ement Thes 


were prepared, -respectiv ely, by 
e E. Geddes of the American Public W elfare a 


\ssociation, Irene B. Taeuber of the American 

é Sociological Society and the Population . Associa- 

tion of America, c.C.\ VanVechten of the 

American Sociological ‘Society the American: 
Prison Associ 

It is recognized that “the ntioned 

moranda by no “means cover 


which they al. It is proposed 


that additional fields be explored in a similar : 
manner in the work w hich is continued and that 


the additional fields be selected not only on the — 


basis of subject matter, such as, for example, 


geographic, or historical b: asis which cut across 
_ subject matter fields as repr -esented by memo- 
randa on ecological studies, time series, census 
tract data, etc. Ye 
Although the differ in to 
‘detailed recommendations, as seems required in 
the various fields. with which they deal, t 
have in common a central ‘theme which co 
titutes the basic recommendation of ‘the Com- 
mittee on Social Statistics as a result (of i 
work this year. It is the consensus of the Cor 
nittee that the improvement of social statis tics, 


which in large measure awaits improv vement of 


a 


standards of form and quality of data, can be 


the public | and private agencies which are 
cords. 
‘Towards 
Social Statistics ‘recommends that a ‘mechanism 
be establis hed within the American Sociological 
Society and within other professional associa- 
tions together with a means of oordinating the 
activities of the interested associations. More 


and data. 


this end the C ‘committee 


creat “within the American So 
ras fol 
Society as follows: 


Committee o on Population Statistics 
Committ ee on Ins stitutional Statistics 
= These committees would be charged with 
the tas k of promoti ing the improvement of 
statistics in their respective fields in col- 
parallel committees to be 


the chairman of the special com- 

‘Society | outlined abov re, and representatives 
- of other interested professional associations. | 
the field of public welfare” statistic 
would joint committee 


consisting of tl 


1 joint ‘committees could 


ak 
That within 


merican So cl iological 


a. C ommittee on Public Welfare | 


— —— 
+ 
eets of _— can not be claimed as the results of one year's : Te 
lable in work, The editorial use of such references, hov a Sate 
»se Dr. ever, appears to be increasing, = i, 
scould 
unately § | 
nents.) 
4 ‘Frank D. ALEXANDER 
|. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
d th SOCIAL STATISTICS 
conse- 
Bi 
ve an pursued Trom year to year, Was decided { 
strate [— (to initiate the work in this field by reviewing | PS 
1 will — _ problems in the development of social statistics tee 
ina few selected fields. Accordingly, memoranda 4 
clip- been prepared in the fields of public wel- 
t the fare, population and vital records, and 
every 
4 
wel 
| Inittee on Public Welfare Statistics of the 
: American Sociological Society and desig- 
usive mated representatives of the American & 
luse Public Welfare Association and the Ameri- 
oned Th 


— 


AN S 


‘Society the on S REPORT “THE 
be continued a as s the over-all committee OLOGY IN SECONDARY “SCI IOOLS 


comprising ‘the chairmen of the aforemen-— This” in March 
= committees and such other personnel study the professional organizations in “whieh 
as necessary to give reasonably full Tepre- the Society might well be “represented; text- 
te books, and other matters relating to the teach- 
ing of sociology in secondary schools; and the 
would up chairmen “relation of the Society to” the 
special ‘committees as” additional special 
statis tical it is suggested on the second item above, that re renmesentat: ion 
= have a repres entative on each (of the <3 23 professional | organizations as well as 
committees, that its representatives on the ee pended of Ge Society to secondary education, 
joint committees be organized as committee 


hat the Social | Science Research. ‘Council 
be approached to explore the des irability — 
7 and feasibility of holding a ual or other 
periodic meetings of the joint committees, 
individually or collectively, so that ‘the ¢ 
“necessary cross- fertilization of ideas” the above inc 
“be; be achieved, uniform standards developed, 
and» plans des igned and promoted im- an field sis “Of high the lines 
vroving basic social records and data. sociology textbooks in urrent use; a study 


teacher aims, practices and training; a 
It is the judgment of the C ommittee ta 


general conce tion of what sociology is, and 
mechanism such as that described above, pool- be, in secondary school 
ing the resources of the various ‘interested To this we may add an inspection of state cur- 
professional associations, would res ult in ricular and teacher certification requirements if 
better understanding of the problems inv volved such data are needed to complete the picture. 
the Improvement of social statistics; would Without. attempting any detailed forecast, we 
encourage the development of sound and practi- ae 


cal plans f i igen gre have been impressed to date with five tentative 
pli or improving s 
ag social records and da ay finding s, each subject to further study y and c con- 


uld greatly stimulate the promotion of uni- 


form: standards and practices; would spread the 1. F actual surveys al content 


studies, 


work load $0 as not unduly to burden any single _ 
committee and yet provide for both specializa- 
tion and coordinatio of activi i 

n of activity; and would istic, poorly quantified, and not readily 

which collect There never— bee n much sociology the yea 

= and maintain basic socia -Tecords taught as such in high schools” with 

and data. The pattern of organization suggested | : 


the or the expans ion of less. His tory still 


Few public school leaders, in fact no known 


M. ‘Hauser, Chairman 
Chairm policy making bodies, now advocate the 


ANNE GEDDES 4 teaching: of ‘more sociology as sociology it 
B. BER high schools, although there is a definite 
S. KELLocc 2 toward the use of sociological data 


C. C. VaNV ECHTEN 


courses in the high n school curriculum since = 
have been very” few in number, 
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gi for the publication in the Review ew of articles, 
a and the translation of books. 


.” or some pode orientation, as Because only three members of the present = 
these si social situations affect young people. Committee have declared themselves willing 
4. Our promising basis for cooperating to be responsible for these three things, each 
with historians, and with others engaged i for Latin American countries, and be- 


snd teacher training, isin not these countries are a — all 


courses. Much of the material now ¢ can probably be attained by the canvassing << 
se is dis stinctly sociological, although i it prospective: participants. 
American Sociological ‘Society desires 


would find ready then it is 
acceptance, te 
Other committee viewpoints” and inquiries 


have to do with the first par ¢ our assignment, ‘will do things for ‘il Saath. 


study of ranizations American countries and that once such a 
y -—s:persons constitute the Committee on Rela- 
nendation at present is the committee be tions: with Latin America. 
course, “welcome suggestions as. ‘to ) our work ‘Such a Committee would in effect become : a 
standing committee , though it need not be- 


nd would grateful, indeed, for “reprints of 
studies, or references tot them, along such. Unless, however, it is 


chool 


tudy: would. ‘not be carried out, “and had 


be out to and thus 


M Cl ELMER 


OF THE COMMITTEE ON RELA. 
TIONS WITH LATIN AS 


By vote the three” ‘members of the Com- 
- mittee on Honorary Members in the A merican 


tens with | Latin | America has durin 


the year a pro posal for t 
and Manuel Gamio of Mexico were unanimously 


follows: 
“compilation of the. names, titles, and loca- _ ry 


tions of all sociologists ‘in in Latin” American 
rman 


books and articles by Latin American soci- Cart Tay LOR 
(3. The of synopses of “atticles or REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF 
written by South _ AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 


the furnishing of briefs of such docu- SOCIETIES 


ther members of the Committee, he | Secretary participated 
and ‘the recommendation of the Committee | Conference of Secretaries of Constituent Socie- 
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1944 meeting was the 20th such Con- . he Council voted to geal with the National 


t 
ference sponsored by the Council. The meeting — 
of one and -one- half days provides an Oppor- 
tunity to discuss common problems and to learn a to “consider peclooiney of concern to more — 
how of her Societies are meeting them. Topics than one Council, and, where it finds joint iol 
for t he agenda of the last meeting included: or other 
“Ailiation with other research councils; 
of materials on war histo: 
plans for purchase of books for E 
- Asia in the post-war period and on the purchase _ 


ernment 


7 ies. The 


“4 


prepare 
departm 


= 
for distribution to libraries in war pry ‘the e training: 
areas; ‘membership and administrative problems, Program was discussed at length. i in the p 


such as maintenance of membership, classes of __ The next meeting of the Council is to held in next fers 


2 2 membership, liability for unemployment Boston | on January 24-26. secured 

pensation taxes, reserve inventories for foreign Respectfully submitted, ‘out by 


subscribe rs; ost-war r planning in professional ConRAD AD AEUBER, Se cretary 


societies; proposed cooperative studies of secon 


work 
ee dary sc hool teaching in the social sciences and REPORT OF THE DELEG. ATE TO THE 


now give 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HUMAN 
humanities; the function of learned societies in RELA’ ernment 
focusing public attention on economic and politi-. af ologists 
At the > Council meeting the Director ‘reported ! Conservation met t with the F 
Washington, D.C., April 6 and “7, 1944, to con- P 
“In spite of the war activities, thn normal work fe with | them problems of fire control, “con he c 
of the Council has made good progress: Assistance ation and human factors involved in Forest ‘ules fille 


a - to individual scholars, i in the form of fellowships, Service problems. Research it in these fields con- 
_study-aids, grants in aid of research, and grants in| eer during the preceding y year was discussed 
_ aid of publication, has been carried on as usual; the and ev aluated. A new — ct was proposed and — 
Joint Committee on Latin American Studies has nsi 


been has “The American for the advance- 

ings; e Committee on Musicology has been able ment of Science was asked to continue the Ad- 

to publish a Bibliography of Periodical Literature in Cc ‘ ive-ve 

Musicology (October, 1939-September, 1940); the visory for a second five- 

H. LAnpIs, Delegate 


_ Supplemental volume of the Dictionary of American | 


sociology 
Du 


crease ir 


id ar 


w ar activities of the Council edd The. activities of the American Documentation prewar 
chiefly of the Intensive Language Program and im- “Institute represent a ¢ continuation of those of 
portant W ar Department contracts for ious } years. These i inc lude ‘the a auxiliary publi- se es 
guistic materials that have grown out of | cation service, the providing of sets of journals 
of the administration of various cultural te microfilm. cooperation with the United States ‘wartime 
activities with Latin America under con- Department of Agricultur ure in providing equip- or in go 


tract with the Department of State and the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter- American Affairs; the: _ ment used in operating Bibliofilm Service, and — 


Zz -_- very important work of the Committee on the Pro- “ the Oriental Science Literature Service. An ex- 7 

| tection of Cultural Tre sures in War Areas; and the - tension of the auxiliary publications servi ice to 

informational service on strategic a areas performed make the American Documentation Institute the 


Th 


by the Ethnogeographic Board, which is a joint depository of of translations that various individu- | the e pres 
or organizations wish to make generally avail- om 
able is is in process of being inaugurated with the in 
The publication of cooperation ‘of the Office of the Alien Propet graduate 
ral Education Re- Examined by Theodore Custodian. ably les: 
Greene, Henry M. Wi riston, Charles C. Fries, Activities continue to be concentrated almost An 

hem ‘entirely in the phy sical and biological sciences, war ise 

special C on Educational Tren presumably because of the lack of operating Sociology 
and the Humanities, search programs involving the use of foreign cally the 
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OF “THE COMMITTEE ON 


TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT 


fe At the meet ‘ting of the Committee in Washi ing- 7 


C., May it was decided 


26, 1944, 


prepare a report that. would of to 


g for the 


years. 


ate work : and from statements by four members 


AND PROCEEDINGS 
tions reporting, toa maximum estimate 


35% higher than this peak. There is some reason 
to believe that this estimate 
turn out to be low, in view w of the governmental 


provision for education of returning veterans, 


number of former students with = 
d increased 


vice i in the army. — 
ailable 
se 


Tar 


in n sociology occasioned by s 


— of these a e being held i in Tes 


‘offered in prewar period. It is” hoped 


the maximum number or 


of the: Committee apprais ing the preparation for after the war em 25 percent higher 


e ernment service and for new openings” for soci- 


. Of the institutions offering training for the 


‘now given students for research positions in gov- be fore the war, 
Pp 


‘in other “fields ‘than ‘government 


h.D. degree o 
their of training. Half of 


e-third have e made. “recent 


these are planning further revision. All the” de 


"partments: who hav e not recently revised thelr 
_ curricula are planning to do so in the near future. — 


the war ti teachers of s 
ed i 

een 


pares nt 


Assuming that ‘teaching in uni- 

 ~prew figures in the E ducat 
Directory) there will be needed 


thes se estimates from. 300 to over 600 teachers 


in addition to former instructors returning from 

wartime activities either in the armed services 


he number of courses in research ‘methods 


widely from: university ty university. 


onside ring: only the 26 departments offering 
training for the Ph.D, degree ‘there is the fol- 
lowing dist: ‘ibut tion in the offerings of research | 


and colleges numbered 1400 in the 


has reduced to approximately one- third of 


the prewar peak. Several institutions state tl that | 
the present student body is composed largely 
‘This year 


of women and of foreign students. 
“some ji institutions report. a partial recov ery of 
5. graduate students but the total is still consider- 
less than one- half the prewar enrollment. 
anil An increase in gr raduate students after the. 


is expected by chairmen of departments of 


a7 sociology, with the minimum | estimates: practi- 


i - same as the prewar peak for the institu- 


the 26 nts whi 


rin which give 

docetor’s degree differs greatly: 
‘Type pes of Departm: 
4 Offering 
Methods of research 

Special research seminars 


in st atistics: 


— 
lisha ermumenmt service 4 
more 
incils. 
Latin 
‘aphic 
ning 
eld in | 
= 
Yap 
a. 
HE 
PROBLEMS FACED BY Universities 
, The chief findings emerging from the sched ie 
filled out by chairmen of departments of” 
land roximately 25 
crease in staff after the war. The estimates given Number of Research 
range from a minimum increase of 45 percent’ Courses Offered No. of de 
vail- 
the | ts 
nost 


q 


4 General research 


Students assist or participate 
Courses in methodology of re 
Courses in field work 
Courses in methods of graphic presentation 

inferred by subtracting the number of depart- 

offering a given pe from the total of 


26 departments covere d in this: inquiry. 


Lack of opportunity f for student participa- 


Isolation ‘a institution 


12. A comparison may be made between the — 
handicaps to research training and the actual — 
_ Status of eaten ion n for rese arch training. A review i 


The findings in this survey of present methods persons 
of research training are based both on reports -farm, n, hi 
to the Committee and uj on the listing of courses 


in catalogues. 


few exceptions. minimum: of. ‘cours 


‘In drawing conclusions from these data cer- designed to train the stude nts in the processes JB heey 
“tain n limitati ions must be borne in mind: 1) = soft research. the und 
: the title and descr ription of the course » may not training 
accurately indicate the nature of the course; 2) > Agricult 
that some training resources es may no not be stated; students for in research agencies? ?” demands 
3) that certain courses listed may not actually y of “obtaining nswer was to secure th ably” rat! 
offered; and 4) the “classification of a stimon atives of rest pres 
given course may | inadequate. But with all search p 
allowance for these errors, it is evident that 
provision for research training i is lack- AISAL oF PRESENT RESEARCH TRAININ 
Ph D. degree hree members of the Committee have had account | 
Zz The 19 training on ly the the value and catering 
iz present training of sociologists 
in of research are given by 15 partment Agriculture and in the 
departments, ¢ courses in statistics by ro, general Bureau. heir findings and 
research seminars by 4, students assist or parti- be summarized as follow 
ae “special research seminars Courses in sociology 
in research methodology 2. course, social psychology and cu they in indus 
The forty departments "reporting ) are valuable in so far as they ng 
“theit "major handicaps i int normal times in provid enable students to see and to deal with actual 
adequate ‘training ‘name the following social relationships and human situations. It is which t 
of the insight of the sociologist into people, equipped 
y | tions and society as a whole, which represents Vocation: 
2 ocd perhaps the unique trade mar rk of the | earch 0 
Lack of funds for fellowst ips 16 Students, in their training, should have ex- search o1 
Heavy under: graduate teaching “load, surveys so that they public 0 
undergraduate may achieve a balance between the academic -populatic 
faculty and practical approach to problems ‘problems 
Inadequate graduate faculty Training should be given in the p preparation relations. 
a Es of laboratory or field work facilities , of reports of research findings, particularly in __ Are e th 
Lack graduate students (in part due to : the selection of significant facts, and in their in these 1 
clear and intelligible presentation. made the 
te L ack of first-class graduate 5S More rigorous standards of training in A reors 
_ quantitative methods should be introduced into signed to 
course to reports of progress of curriculum. in indust 
their theses; a special research seminar is a tion, as 
generally given by one instructor ina select require t} 
¥ end of t ris 


— * Based 


d by and Conrad 


Hauser, Bureau of the Census. 


sources 
nember 
confined 
| “projects. 
|| 
ih, 
Seminars, Dut it was not clear that all were for re- 
4 


with 


equip 


One 


re the 


stitu-. 


nts 


ration 
ly in 


projects. nd development o of potential skills. 


that 
ide an 


revis at for training gists. By combining training in sociolo gy with 
in research should not be limited to existing | that now offered by other disciplines, the student 


‘opportunities in re: research, but also into = could be specifically trained for many ersified 
the 1 new fields into) w hich are 


roup 
up industrial pe work ments sociology. fact that “so man many 
in industry, marrige seling * ‘ 
industry ing, etc. war departments are contemplating curriculum re- 
mergency has | serv 
Bas enlisted services of many visions makes this report timely and it is hoped 


— equipy d them. As a result, new horizons of from the findings of this survey will not be in 


se I é Te > 
- searc h or management positions in the fields of can handle. It may be a problem of selecting 


OF FICL REPORTS AND PROCE EDING 


A job becnie sis s of positions requiring cag 


me ember of a research t team, rather than Increased attention. ihe skills 
hich the student possesses and the detection 


For work in. the fields rural life the While the core of the training of 


persons should have lived several years on the these n new 
farm, have had or ne or more courses in ural” ssa training in nother : 


7 sociology, and ha e sympathy with or at leas 


prejudice against yeti life and rural pec ople. © 

These recommendations should be read with with that dis ciplines to meet 
‘the rstanding that they are based upon job requirements of the given vocation. 
‘training needs” as seen by the Department present : sociologists. are | 00 often regarded 


and elsewhere which could be filled by sociolo- 


activities. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Ev be e war students tra ned in The ~Committee offers no specific 
en ore t 1e war students trained In soci mendations. It desires only to submit its 


ology were. finding their way into new profes- s- ‘the consideration of the members 
sions; criminology communit organization, “American ‘Sociological Society al depart-_ 


sociologists in several additional occupations for helpful. 


which their training and_ experience have he of recruitment after the war 


vocational opportunities “for sociologists have terms of numbers. All departments will have as" 
emerged. Sociologists are now engaged in = graduate students as, or more (gl 


public opinion, labor relations, price control, the better qualified students. There will be an 
acute need of f securing well-ti -trained teachers of 
problems, relocation of aliens and internationa > 
sociology, since the demand will far exceed the 
supply. There will be a real temptation for many 
Are there certain common elements of work» former sociology students 
in these new fields which could be identified and * 


made the basis for sociol ogical training? training. This tion requires study. 


A 
reorganization of sociological instruction de- Tuition and living ‘expenses of an increasing 


bat) 
sj F 
i. iened to equip students for emerging positions ~ number of graduates students are provided for 


industry, journalism and public administra- in the G.I I. Bill of Rights. This will enable mar 


> 
tion, as well as for teaching and would but. not all. veterans to finance their inter 


require steps.* rupted training. univ ersities should 1 plan 


 *Based on memorandum aiid at end of this also to increase their fel owships, partly y out of 
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5. In his training, the student should have 
more intensive exposure to various types and skills | 

sources of 2. Changes in instructional content and a | a 
‘~~ 6, Opportunity should be given the student in _ methods to meet needs shown by the job analy- =a 
actul 
= 
“How 
rgani- majority of agencies u q 
ING 
- 
e De- 
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he in 4 
tural 
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of new funds, This 


governmental allowances for education will not 

be adequate in many cases and because they do 

not cover the cases of men and women whose — 


ing ability there are available the Demobilization a 

Awards of the Social Science Research. Council 
and the fellowships of the Guggenheim im Founda- 
_ tion. These are most valuable for the retraining 
of persons of unusual promise, thus i insuring that 


their research productivity will be resumed. — 
a4 Those cov these awards and 


~The wise use of teachher: and research assis 


standpoint of taking care of the great influx of 
undergraduate students after the war and of the 
training retraining of student ts at the higher 
graduate level in teaching and in research. 


ought to be studied the 


report indicates that the movement for 


revision of the curriculum is a res ponse to the 
_ present unsatisfactory condition of training for 7 
_Tesearch, arch. Departments differ markedly the 
adequacy of their offerings for research train- 


But even the best training now available is 


“their cur rricula per more are cont templating 


endation is namely, ‘that 
the offering graduate training ar- 
s, perhaps regional, to cons sider 


ganizing adequate train- 


‘for research. Attached to this report as 


"particularly helpful in the consideration of 
Ticulum revision are: by Carl 
_ training; 2) a memorandum by Delbert C. Mil- 
ie on “New Horizons of V ocational Opportunity 
Sociologis ts; ” and two statements 
present facilities for research training in two. 
Bw RGESS, Chairman 


M. HAUSER 


CARL 
You NG 


human relations ships 


been able to understand why teack hers in soci- 


SOCIOL OGISTS FOR SERVICE 


nt of Agriculture gencies in the continue 
to make u use of trained Sociologists. | In the order 
of the number of positions to be filled, thes 
agencies are: (1) The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, c hiefly the Division of Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural WwW elfare, (2) The Office o/ 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, the Farm 
Security Ac ministration ; and (4) The Cooper: 
tive” Extension Se: rvice. 
7 Notwithst; ding the fact that th the services to 
be rendered vary all the way from fundamental | 
Tes search through adult education, to welfare 
‘<a ‘programs, it is essential that the persons 
who render these services soundly and 
thoroughly trained ; sociologis ts. In practically all 
of the positions training in rural sociology is — 
highly desirable ssue, 


if not necessary he | 
therefore, i is what is the basic scope and con- 
tent of college and university training to fi 
persons for occupying these pos sitions and render 
ing these acai own | broad a nswers ar 
as follows: 
They should receive the 
ing gener rally given in the first course in 
ology, but “this co ours se should by all 
make them see the forms and processes 
yhich under their 


never 


noses or within ‘their purview. I have 


ology don’t gr asp the ‘opportunity of using the term 


sociological laborate tory that is under their noses 


~ every place they walk on the street, or drive 
findings of this _Teport and to discuss the 


down: the road, attend ¢ a chi 


‘sociological Sabentocies contain the people, the 
social relations ships and the problems with which 
both researchers and action people ¢ 
don’t teachers of ‘sociology deal with th 

>) When it comes to step in. train- 
ing, the courses need to continue | to be in this 
same general field rather than in the most 
_ typically used fields of criminology and social 
pathology. I am quite sure of my observations 
_ that courses in social psychology and cultural 
~ anthropology are the ones that have furnishe 
&g the bes t training for ‘the type of work I have 
some bundred of these bs. 


course in ) rural sociology | in this sec 


| 
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PROCEEDING 
ol necessary training life wi 
in ‘the field of research methods and techniques. into contact. The acks that ex- 
This is necessary ed who are wo lacks” the al 


per 
SERVICE 


ing Tesearch g is us seless for most of the “work: 


ill continue 
illed, these e rimen a ecause. ey ‘mov 


\gricultural Ww as if the y understood 


major in the of m 
graduate students" has been their lack of equip- 
situations with | which | they deal and it ment to deal with the practical situation 


rm Popula- 
Office o 


the F arm 


services to 


indamenta 
to welfar 


stand» these situations. They y can -_unders tan 


is, ‘therefore, imperative that they do under- _ which they find themselves, as contr 


the academic situation” ‘in which they receiv ved 
them only if they are capable of analyzing them alte training. This manifes ts itself in a variety 
by the critical and accepted methods of science. of ways; a difficulty | of adapting to a situation 
(4) aeiaced in the fields of rural life I in which research needs grow out of practical — 


eparation in the following problems calling for solution, rather than merely 


the curiosity of an individual, a situation 


dwith 


he persons fF (a) ‘the person had lived a good many which the results are measured in terms o 
indly and years. on the farm. (If he has done this and the contribution to the solution: of 
rather than in the demonstration of the facility 


ctically all 7 then become trained as a sociologist he | 
sciology is probably be a good rural sociologist.) of using certain techniques, toying with certain 
set of terms, 


The issu _ (b) That he have a course or two in rural soci- concepts, or - manipulating a 
ology. 
and con- (c) That h hav sym ith with st. many instances 
ing to ft pathy or at lea but not the conceptual for. appropri- 

1 no uc ice against ura ru 
nd render Ae ate use of tools. Cc onsiderable re-education seems 

to required. or many individuals help 


iswers are 
“them us e theoretic al training in formu- 


stand life but absolutely misunder- 


stand it, often’ because of rationalizations lation ¢ 
ow hich they hav learned i in their front them. 
al means th related | 
cesses 


as a ae pres scription in pope tion to an instructor and they might almost _ 
courses. It is that: our courses in sociology, carry the note, “Dear Teacher: 
both undergraduate and ‘graduate, are taught in hours, I read —— books, I 
terms of “frames of reference” and social relations, don’t you think I deserve an A?” The 
phenomena classified by means of such universal /_ assumptions : and methods by which conclusions — 
nd shetract symbolism that t persons trained by are derived are important in any work, but a 
‘ans of these courses have ‘difficulty in seeing so much of the material that is present ed fails 
social forms a to sort out the scaffolding from the end product. 
there is a complete failure in sort-— 
ing out the significant from the ins 
‘action pro- and sometimes there is the tendency to gen- 
: $n esl field research, it eralize or to lecture when that is uncalled for. 
takes | them years: sometimes to come down t Another shortcoming might be termed in- 


th. I do not think that many of our soci- sularity of the individual who must = 


union or 


ology courses directly” atin the modern world with pushes and strains, 


their own | 


cultural research: ‘in the Federal service a 


seeing the w wheels 


ively in sociological as them. He will almost 


oing dur- 


ed above. ork in “the Department 0 * Agriculture, must ably need to work in ‘a situation it in which — 


have had sufficient farm experience not have the common universe of discourse 
ble to. deal with the many ‘unique phases — _ which he found in seminars and the me 
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AMERICAN 
‘school. If he the contributions 
= pr others, recognize that he is a part of a larger 
whole and benefit from the contacts with other The follows i is, ‘therefore, nece 
research workers, as well” as the other types of _ sarily impressionistic and it is presented w 
people with Ww ‘hom he « comes into contact, nec can acute awareness of 


more so than should be necessary. distinguished other groups 
The matter of competitive work in my judgment lies in his: ability to see the 
vidual rewards should be mentioned. Much of broader ions interrelations of 
work | is done’ through the cooperation of 
or more individuals requires a willing- 
ness: to contribute | even though the individual = 
4 contribution may pegs identifiable in the 
-finis hed product. of the most important 
‘Pieces of work may never become publications but, also, “their 
he individual competitive training which | second not unrelat 
characterizes all levels our, our school system he greater adaptability of 
sometimes makes it difficult for persons to ad- compared with the students of other discip ines, 
jus st to rail in govern-— to the of ‘matter: Pusey 
‘There are, of course, m more 
that might be made about the training offered at social sciences than “do pore 
one school or another and the exte ent to which students and can more easily work on surveys 
4: Persons: receive a balanced view of statistics, outside the ‘fields of their own specialization 
versus other techniques of resea earch. Perhaps” Ona number of occasions it has been 
can summarize what I want to sav by saying — — to pick a man to do a special job 
that there is a general tendency to. have e the in the absence of a specialist, hether it hed in 
graduate training 1 make individuals * ‘academic,” the field of industrial statistics tr 
which has come to be a term of reproach partly “labor, housing, or related | fields, the training «i —& ficient 
_becaus se it reflects” a failure of the individu: il the | sociologist seems to give him an edge over tory 
relate his intellectual interests to the e social that of students: of other disciplines. 
hich he liv ves. W ith that there Another advantage of sociology training 
- danger of going to one of two extremes - further to lie i in the insights gained by sociology students 
retreat into an “ivory tower,” or largely discard- which _make for success personal relations 
the academic training and turning to ‘ “prac- in dealing with colleagues, superiors, and su sub: 
tical affairs.”” The individual who can keep his ‘ ordinates, There are exceptions to this rule, 
balance in that situation is altogether too rare. tl be sure, but even in the exceptional cases it is 


I believe the graduate schools could help more _ possible to detect at least - 
students achieve s uch a balai nc bad which in measure seems 


HE BUREAU Somee. advantage over their colleagues in the 


Bureau in their facilities with language ; 


a Many variables enter in! into the relative success a. hese are , in my j udgment, the n major ad 
or failure of ‘the professional “man’s work ji vantages of sociology training which se to 
fone of the Census. These include not : ie discernible, but I must say that it is possible 
only ‘professional | ‘training and experience but. that my impressions represent  proje ctions of 
“other factors such as_ intelligence, initiative, _what I expect rather than observation. 
ingenuity, conscientiousness, application, and De ficiencies of sociology training. The 


personality. It is exceedingly difficult to isolate. fic ies of sociology training seem in no small 


the factor of training alone in an 1 attempt to 4 be related to the ee listed 


evaluate the work of individual sociologists in 
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rule, to 


lage; in 
selves. 


no > small 
es listed 


times to be so intrigued with broader ‘aspects 0 


ct to some ‘loo: 


4 students 


seem also 


_ do not have the mathematical background requi- 


= site for a good command of statistical technique, 
and they find it re latively difficult to use statis- 


tical tables as a medium of thought and | expres- 


s of pe es in the 


a 


as W well as to. sociologists, lie in lack 


Borers (3). Apes: and sources of 


sing, and tabulation of data, For students 
interested in pre parat ion for research activity, 


whether their prim ary interest lies i in quantitative | 


methods or not, it would ‘desirable for 
graduate schools to provide more opportunity 

for first- hand experience with the problems in- 
volved in obtaining : social, political and eco- 
re extensive knowledge of 
the types and sources of data. Such experience 


5 nomic data and mo 
would not only dec rease the time 


: 
‘Tigorous standards of “training in qui untitative 
methods , greater” opportunity for s survey 


and 
and more intensive ex- 
tov arious types and sources of data. 


naly tical experie nce, 
posures 


se modifications of curricula, however, 


of the. 
train- 


should. not be achiev ed at the expense 
complete ¢ elimination of the broad get 


as which provides the sociologist not only with 


a general | knowledge of social science, but with | 
the insights into people, institutions, and society 
as a whole which represent perhaps the 4 unique 


W occ DRIZONS FOR 


ram training _and recruitment for 


implic: ations 


teachers of sociology ‘be great and that 
the rehabilitation of former instructors will be 
a necessary. These objective es have merit but they 
do not seem to me to go far enough. They rest 
‘upon the assumption that we we can soon go back 


‘upon the 
to business as usual. The advice is: Assemble 


the factors of production; classrooms, teach- 
ers, students and (But 


pray do a little better.) 
‘This as sumption does not “grasp ‘the possi- 


— the newer occupational outlets” for 


s 


contrast, it is” 

jective of a training recruitment program 
be the re organization of sociological instruction — 
to provide for the fullest possible service in 
equipping men and women for jobs in indust ry, a 


We have always done o our r best ob at t preparing 


experiences. “Tt. to vis ualize 
wn 
new horizons or to fully plan for the kind of 
“training in which we had so little experience. 
5 may exist long before we 


horizons: may 
know how to make use of 


A 


aware them or 


. Origin ‘of New Occupational Horizons 


If new ‘occupational horizons exist for 
‘ciologists today, they” exist. ‘not only bec cause 
new opportunities have been created, but chiefly 

because many of these new functions have e been 
“tried out” by sociologists. W herever a soc 
a has" tried a new job and gained a sense of 
confidence that a man of such training 
well, there is built a new horizon. — 
discov eries are quickly translated into an appre- 
ciation of the skills needed for such occupations 
the person has qualified or has become inti- 
‘mately acquainted. There are hundreds of so- 
: ciologists who have undertaken new jobs dur- 
_ ing the war years and each has a story to tell. 
Their stories of pe rsonal ¢ rience not 
all be told but the combined influence of these 


“experiences: will make itself felt in the field of 


2; 
OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDIN GS 
groups. What should be the principal objectives of so- 
ciological training for the post war years? 
dwithan (technical and exacting detail 1s involved. Some members of our committee have said that. 
ss with re- our greatest need was the planning of more = 
e greatest with & 
al groups’ 
see the A 
tions of 
ram. The j | 
n organic | 
ie 4 
roach to 
plications Two general definciencie 
social scienggs anniving to 
disciplines 
| 
! 
ficient on the job, but it wo , - 
J but it would, also, hav salt || 
tory effect on the manner in which data ar : 
ng seems Conclusion. In my judgment 
| 
seems 
i 
ai &§ 
| | | 
possible 
| 
The dee Delbert C. Miller 
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4 the m: main, va of these exp have 


common denominator. Most functions government, labor organization, ourn 


have been undertaken to advance etc. 
parts in the direct. ‘management of ‘such. 
grams. Researchers are working closely with "Vocational guidence of -studen s doing 
“thet. thal work will provide major W 
basis" for planning or executing an action pro- 
gr ram. Prob: ibly, ‘more teaching sociologists have IV. 


_ learned ly first hand contact the skills to prepare f the widest applica. 


tion of social science in the actual performance 

jobs it: seems “obvious that a new survey i 
of vocational op; portunities is needed. Criteria — Gener: 


for the selection of positions — available might Tad 
Lead | 


can ‘They are ‘convinced that 
e. Th training ook ist include’ the qualification that 


Be congenial to | 
in the research, planning, and management func-— 
tions of the j et such prob human relations.” 
Makes a sociological training 3,000 


Pays” e ege pany. 
graduate. regarc 
A “complete survey W Skills those 
which | “are essential to successful performance. ciolog 
are. not available to ag writer for such 
by gr. 
cedure can illust a po- sAdmir 
— meeting our criteria from Sperry Gyro- © “and Ww 


ions, housing, community problems, re ocation 


of aliens, war production, sele ctive service, 3 
nce 
budget, international relations, etc. Many ‘soci- Industrial Relations Director 0 
ologists in the Army and Navy are employec ed at Asst. to Industrial Relations Director 
7 “many and varied functions. Some are at work General Personnel Superintenden . 


industry and labor organizat ions. In the Assistant Industrial Relations Director 
Hel of such new experience lies the stimulation ar and Assistant to the Asst. Industrial Relations Director i 


G al Personnel Su 
the: “know how” to to make sociology serve a wider Asst. to the General Pe F ec 
function. It is a good ti et he ead! Employee Service Supervisors 
is good ime 0 Asst. General Personnel Supt. 
om Asst. to the General Personnel Supt 
Froposec Program | for OSS“ Supervisor of Women’s Activities 
Recruitment of Sociologists Salary and Wage Assts. 
program for the training and recruitment. Job Analysis : 


sociologists that seeks s to for the Salary Analysts” 


Taeuber, national “secretary that 
108 sociologists have been recently or 
7 now in government service. The records are 
not complete but they do indicate that sociolo- = 
gists are engaged in research and management — 
positions in the fields of public opinion, labor 
telations, price’ control, population, race 


Mic 


sitions 


a. Assume responsibility for the kinds of Suggestions Supervi isor 
Oppor tunities available | for “sociologically Suzzston Training Director 
_ trained persons. = = Training Program Supervi isor 
Awaken able students to these opportunities. Supervisory Training Supervisors 
Assume some responsibility for occupational 4 Asst. Supervisory Training Supervisors 
placement of those w ho specalize at ‘either Training Center Supervisors 
the Bachelor's, Master’ s, or Doctor's level. Research Assistants 
Each level may be terminal and we must be Supervisory Training Instructors — | 
prepared to certify that the best educational Safety Instructor = | 
effort has been made to develop the student’s Learner Training stantly 
ee Information Director human 


__knowleds e and skill for future use. 

If we are ‘upon these res sponsibilities Relations Research = name 

then” our ‘program demands three tasks: 
A job analysis of all opportunities available 


as 
| stry, [Indus 
Empl 
seReecre: 
\ 
— 
i 
: 
at 
7 
social 
ad, = 
1 
2 
“2 
4 


PROCEEDINGS 
Indus rial Practice Instructions Supervisor jing hundreds of thousands of “of dollars in m 
Standard Practice Instructions Writers training programs available within their liek 
scion so that the wide gap in background training 
Selective Advisor in social relations may be narrowed for them- 
is : selves: and their -superviso ors. the 


sciences fill: this gap the placement « 0 


st applica- “Ne 
srformance News se of skills” which are demanded of 

ew sUrve} ‘Training Dept. W riters pers sons hired | to fill them. Knowledg e and 


training ar considered as a basis of qualification 
only because of an assumption that these fac- 
tors: will be translated into skillful action. The 
> Jiber al Arts tradition has not been particul larly 
y conducive ‘the concept of “skill.” Instead, 
the revered words are knowledge, wisdom, and 
“understanding. Yet skills “represent segments 
of knowledge, wisdom, and understanding har- | 
messed to problems action. programs. 


‘persons whe have 
: as The social sciences can furnish training in many 
ciology. P robably, more often the so- 
ssary skills. The skills ne cessary for 


nece 
ciologist has thought of these y pos itions as filled = 
essful pe -rformance in 


General Foreman 


by graduates: trained in Colleg es of Business | 2 
Administration. In actuality, mos st of the n men fe 
and women holding these positions were trained png - problem into 
‘in Liberal Arts Colleges and later acquired \ very parts and to | 
“div ‘erse _ backgrounds of occupational expe- component relationships 
rience. It is not suggested that Sociology should Inven tion * to combine relationships 
appoint itself as the sole agent for "the train new solutions 
‘of men and \ women who plan te to e ‘enter 3 
ns Director 


= 
or Social other and to influence the opin- | 


Cc Contact ions and | actions of others 


of the needed cum: only be acquired 


ie to interpret a problem so 

that its meaning is clearly grasped _ 

“Ability to portray orally a prob- 

and Public lem in such a way that the 

ore 

Speaking ponent parts and their part-w hole 

relationships are defined clearly 

of social -adjus tment. ‘is strongly recom- the listener 


mended that sociologists _examine- their re- organize new 


sources for offering such background. training 
awaken students to the needs and possi- 


bilities The American Management Society, ity use tools 


he Society for the Advancement of M: anage- in the description of re 


However, every one of the positions 
in the list. requires an understanding of the 
social organization of business, the ‘feelings 


and opinions of avior 


ment, the } National Association of Foremen, 
and many other industrial organizations con- Ther re are innumerable jobs w which require 


_ Stantly stress the importance of understandi ng these skil Is. Thes se jobs may be largely — 
human relations in industry. T he three or- under such functions 
ganizations” named above would unhes itatingly Administration. 

name as the most important need in in- Research 


: 


1 industry, Jf 
journalism, 
ontent and | 
“e 
d. Criteria 
ible might 
portunity: | 
nterests in | 
yacollege | | 
riormance. 
Aa 
4 
if 
| 
a 


Personnel Traffic Repre- 
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— 


“onciliation Adjudication — next step in a 


necessary to define these perform succe essfully each pos sition. To do 

s. However, the distinction between this with techniques would require 
administration and organization should be made 


clear. Administration is referred ‘to as func construction and. standardization “ability 


tion carried out | when policy and group soli- tests. “However, the re are rich data available 


dake have been ¢ es established, Organization shall — in the job evaluation rec ords which most larce 
refer” companies Most Gov ernme ental 
group where” little or none ex positions now Job « de- 
Now, using the list ‘of paid positions s avail- 
in Sperry Gy roscope Cc ‘ompany, it seems in eac analy sts, 


se 
appropri iate to” classify. these Positions on the tion with the supervisors, write these 


_ basis of function as follows: | tions. The writer has examined these descrip- 


6 


"Administration “Research t 2 Teaching 


‘Industrial Relations Director ~ Asst. ‘Industrial Relations Director Supervisory 
rs ynnel Supt. Asst. to ‘General Personnel Supt. 
Supervisor of Women’s Activities. Salary and Wage Classification Asst. Instructors 
employee Service Superv isors Job Safety in- 
Asst. General Personnel Supt. ‘Salary analysts 3 structor 
Employee Insurance Supervisor Asst. to Industrial Relations Research 


mployee Training Director ‘Industrial Relations Research Supervisor 


Programs Supervi isor Industrial Relations isor 
4 


Supervisory Training Superv ‘isor Employee Test Superv 
Training Center Supervisor 
‘Learner Training Supervisor 
Employee Information Director 
Salary and Wage Administrator 
_ Asst. Salary and Wage Admin. 
Industrial Relations Research 
Plant Personnel 
General Foreman 
Shift Foremen 


Section Foremen 
i 


Ww elfare Reporting Or ganization Conciliation and 


= 


Industrial Counselor = Employee Information Assts Administrators” in Asst. Industrial 
General Selective Servi Sperry News Editor various Director 


Advisor Sperry News Reporters which are 


Employee Insurance A ssts. Training Dept. newly established Supervisor 


cilities Supervi isor 
yee Merchandi se 
Recreation Supervis isor_ 


Interviewer | 


He 


would be the skills necessary to 


demai 


: model 
used. 


| dustri 


so 


unc 
33 
Maj. 
ib 
the 
1 
Maje 
«Skills 
ad 
It 
done 
wer 
i 


ICL AL REPORTS 


Ve 


job analysis jor and supplementary skills required in these i 


necessary to 


ese se desrip- 
escrip- 


Welfare 
Major 


= Instructing and Speaking 


Contact ‘Interviewing and Contact 


afety in- 
st ructor 


VLA Reorganization of Instructional Content functions outside of teaching and writing 


It is easy. to ta 
ea 


particularly, feel the lack of status which 
accorded to them in contrast, let us say, to the 
economist. (In W ashington today, 20. ird step necessary 
ours of Economics. for the Civil Service record te better. vocational - 
may y the difference between securing a ance, Fortunately the work necessary in making 
I t $3.2 200 or $3,800.) They want the survey and description of jobs available 
i to be considered as “practical” and to our students provides much of the knowledge 
important as economics. | ‘They are” necessary t equip teachers of sociology to: 
of either | _conde mnation of “the training awaken able- ‘students to the “possibilities: 
them or with, desice re to. of vocational "placement; and 2) to assist i 
ement_ of the trained student. 
can be utilized to. gather ate 
whi ich soci to study. in sociology. Recognition of the need d 
However, any Tealignmen of sociology to the to keep individual progress records and to plan 
demands which job -analy: sis will reveal has dev clopment programs for individual stu- 
some drastic impe ratives. Among the implica- — dent would go far in improving our products, 


istrial 
rector 


L aboratory 


“recommended that the 
models, etc. are unexamined uns _ training and recruitment program based on the 
used, “Outlets for part time employment i in- reorganization of sociological instruction to 


S AND PRO 
g practical prob- 
4 great extent upon | | 
Vocational Functions and Necessary Skills Required 
J 
| 
a 
| 
4, : i 
| 
car 
n and § 
Umpire 
| 


Al 


journalism, "public administration, as well 


this reorganization be started by . 
job analysis of positions requiring social 
kills in w which sociology departments 
pared to train 
2. changes in instructional content an 


to meet needs shown by the job sis. 
€: 3 _ increased attention t to the natural skills whi 

student has and de- 

elopment of potential skills. 

might argued that this proposal over- 


4 
sk 


be eliminated ogram which 


stated 


NG PROGR: AMS 
In the reports sina to the Committee 
in response to its: inquiry two departments re- 


ported upon their res search trainit ng programs. 
One of these was: the | present Program of 
‘department whi is planning» to revise its 
curriculum, The other was a statement of 
program that had recently been revised. They 


given in full here with only slight changes 


_ to conceal the identity of the institutions. 


Present Department Contem- 


plating a Curriculum Revision 

present program of training for re- 


ludes a 
search includes at 
place, the following courses in specialized as- 


quarter. 

th Methods (3 credits, graduate) 


veblaten "ins Social Measur 

“Field Work and Laboratory | raining in Social 
Research (6 credits ; graduate) 


Ib to classroom ond the us sual 

subject matter courses , the following seminars 
available: 


Rural Sociology seminars) 


4 


-Tesearc ch, planning | field work, field worl 


least six points. In the first 
made, 


pects of research are offered yearly or repeat ed in progress | s for year or more. Then there is 


to higher degrees as soon as possible 


statistical computation is offered. 
In the third place we feel that 


nity should be av ailable to” students who 


special aptitude in the field to be trained in 
the construction of sociometric ey such a 
scales and prediction t 
In the fourth place, 

didates for the doctor oe 


not yet have master’s degree, are 


training which is obtained in compirting the 


= 


the fifth place” with respect graduate 


seminars, it is attempted in many of to. 


proble m, setting up t the problem and formu- 


le 
training in 1 the fas 
lating a working hypothesis, choice of. tools of 


perience visiting, interviewing, etc. 


—_ vision of field work, etc. The alternative is in 
preparation of “questionnaires if a mail contact 


method is used. 1. This followed by tabulation 
analysis interpre ation and ‘the write” up 
the sixth place, opportunity | ‘is is offered in 
various areas for contact with practical agen- 


cies and p problems, such as the public agencies — 
of the state, which often ask us to do a certain — 


research tudy. Private social agencies Iso 


occasionally us to a study, In ad- 

== these “areas, community studies are 
such as a recent study y which has been 


a -conside rable area of rural problems studied 


in connection with the work in rural sociology 


744 in the experiment station. Finally, there are 


occas sional internal unive ersity administrative 
-_ proble ms which we are asked to study. 
Re cently Revised Curriculum 


The recent changes in our training program | 


graduate students have two main objectives: 
_ First, to give the students mastery of research 
methods by actual expe rience; and second, to 
encourage them to begin real research leadi ng 
upon be- 
ginning their work at the univ ersity ane: 
training program for the mas ster de- 
gree now comprises three years, beginning with — 


junior year. Although three years of work 


are thus controlled, students are not admitted to 


to take master’s” degree’ during” the period 
=e residence in order to profit by the res search — 


univ 
to s 


those 


lectin 


and i 


-logica 
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university. This may be true it seem 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND 

ind have nstitutions "social classes and occupations; 
ethods of interviewing; and 6) methods 0 

er ¢ of the first two. years before taking this. studying community opinions | and attitude 
amination, students’ ‘are required to. take second advanced course in field “studie 
course in course is for dealing of personality 


ut who do interviewing. ons, in re ‘obs ervations are to select 
re advised J and interv iews, and in writing up a report of | subjects | for the master’s degree and the doc- 
the period their experiences in field work. This course is tor 's degree, during the field study courses if 
he research oa required of graduates | of other colleges and = have not already done so, and the field — 
pleting the universities study course is used in making progress toward 
of them to pected to continue work on their theses under 
e reseat om. field” work courses d the supervision of a member of the staff. In 
Cc hoice of have for stude nts who the spring quarter they are required to enroll 
formu- ina res earch seminar given by all members. of 
of tools Le the de part ‘ment. The students will give reports. 
both the degree. on their research in progress for the purpose 
4 The first these two ‘hee of getting critical discussion an ind constructive 
given during the present autumn quarter r, with 
call members of the department participating in plan is still in the experimental stage 
the lectures and i in directing the field and is subject to change on the basis of ex: 
The name of the cours api ield Ww ork Beslan. It may y be necessary to offer an ad- 
Community. ditional research course to cover the needs of 
; a students not met by the proposed | program. . Or 
to wie nature of the ti it may be found desirable to offer the research 
seminar or seminars extending o over two 
Bg. rather than one quarter as at present. — 
- The ca andidate for the ‘master’s degree 
tion ot a ‘staff. “sei and “his ‘research expected to take one research seminar and the 
candidate for the doctor’s s deg gree an additional 
given by all me research 
n there is bers of nt, have ben outlined under. new program: the _training 
ns studied  the heads: 
sociology 


there are “statistics, a ‘course on methods of 
inistrative communities, “areas, "institutions, research, a seminar on race relations, a seminar 


and individuals for study; 3 3) study of the eco- in industrial relations, and three 
structure of the ‘community including courses for which the students may enroll” 
‘methods of spotting and of other graphic order to carry on research for | his thesis under 


presentation and of ecological analysis; 4) the the direction of any | 


bjective: 

f research 

second, to 

leading ews 


ster’s de- 
ning with 
of work 
mitted to. 


> 
y work in 
an opportu. 7 
s who have . 
trained in 
1 
' 
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NOTE ON THE L ONGEVITY OF ition 
age of achievement. F ‘irst, | the us se of outstand- 
h f awards i involves too few cases for statistical 
‘amos — =e treatment. Second, Who's W ho in q America 
ce ses 
of the = implified people of great and relatively” minor achieve- 
‘t aile live ments. On the other hand, the of age of 
"mentary that famous mus achievement is impossible without ev aluating 
beyond childhood (except for such rare cases achievements leading to social recognition, 
is Christian Heiniken) and that when those hie deviat 
the Process of ev valuating achievements is nota 
5 tat bly too subjective for wide acceptance. 
as Ao The use of life expectancy data in the study ~~ 
ereditary aristocracy, are of the longevity of the eminent involves an 
consideration the remainder must live at least — comm 
other circumstance which favors the Use ot 
to the: age at which they complete works worthy omargir 
uch contemporary data Who’ Who in 
Of superior evaluation by others. T fact 


data on life expectancy cover only a very brief ; 
period and cannot be extended satisfactorily 


to cover The Dictionary of National Biography 


America or “starred” men of science, Reliable 
necessarily causes them to surpass s the aver rage oe a 


of the population, in which the infant and child 
_ mortality r ‘ate combine to hold down the av ope 


longevity. or any other historical ency clopaedia. As a 
which famous men make their achievements ter of fact, we are coly now in a | 4 
good beginning on determining» 
been n brought out recently by Lehman’ life 
ho h -longevit y of prominent people compared to life 
who as large amount of infor- expectancy because of the eneral inade uacy 
mation on the relation of age to achievement. 
vital” statis stics, another feature of which 
However, no answer is provided to the ques- 
tion of whether the famous man surpasse be mentioned later. During the next gen-— 
man surpasses in eration more satisfactory. data” will be obtain- 
ity the average person who reaches the ble h h 
ag ge at. which the famous makes the problem 
major achievement on which his social recog: } k 
nition depends, The present report is chief ly met nodological, 
alt hough enough information will be presented T 
—Y et it isa relatively s simple matter to ans t licate that fame is not more closely ——<_, fF otal 
with exactness the question of differential 
~% ciated with longevity than is” lack of high The : 
Tongevity y of famous compared with average 


; men 1 and women by the use of life expectancy 


Such can be ¢ employed with ref- 

erence age of achievement, cartiest 


“index ¢ as a a ste toward of ‘the vital ‘statistics registra 
ac rminin 0 
Pp g comparative 1 “states of gto. The cases obtained were 


longevity, 0 or they ; can simply be employed a selected s sample from Who’s Who in America, 


With reference to age at time of soci: g- 
di bel Pri but a random sample within the states of New 
iti such as the awarding o e 
ac on rson i 
a ist or within the other registration states of 1910. 


The date of birth a and death and sex of each 


a person was obtained from W ho W as W ho in 


Bs 
ii 
4 
t on 
 & 
ia sons who had first been listed in Who’s Who §— to a | 
| a very 
grows 
¥ tl data, a 
4 q 4 4 Who 4 
expect: 
= 
betwee 
3 De 
sus, Ur 
1916, 
1945, 9S, 270-3. ‘or each individual case the age and sex 


CURRENT ITEMS 


spe ific life expectancy in years ars for the 
ga pam. at entry” into W ho’s W ho 
America was compared with the actual length 
of life after entry into W ho’ ’sW ho in America. % 


quantities, death at an age smaller the younger years life rather than i in the 
than life expectancy” specific for age, sex and Who’ s Who in America age ra range. In dition, © 

“ate, and | plus quantities indicating | death at “a for the 39 c cases of entry to W ho ’*s Who in 
an age greater than life e xpectancy. The ‘mean America from 1906 to 1910 shown in the tabl e-. 

deviation | from life expectancy then ob- the longevity was more than 2 years less than 

e tained for each state and for the total. The a the life expectancy, The second source -e of error 

accompanying table reveals that for the state eis concerned with occupational differentials 

specific total of 167 ‘cases the average, devia- longevity. It is is a well- -established fact that 
tion from expectancy was —.14 years, or about professional persons. have a lower” death rate 

achieve- 2 months short of life expectancy for the whole and greater life expectancy than persons” of 

of age of population. W hen other cases in ‘none of the most other occupations. Professional men are” 


rep: 
7 tee states, , but in the registration “area of the most heavily represent ted among the cases 


| ‘The e differences were ‘stated in terms of minus 


outstand-— 
r statistical 
n 

America 
ns between 


aluating 
nition, and 1910,” are included the aver erage dealt with here, followed by business men. 

ats is nota- deviation for 195, cases was 02 4 year, OF The life expectancy of business ‘men is not 
‘great that of professional men, but when 

ince. 

» the study expectancy. the: average wealth of persons listed in Who’s 

svolves an- (Wo sour rees” of “error in these data deserve W ho in America is considered, and when the 

comment, one of ‘which. tends to increase the life « expectancy differentials of wealthy and 
Who a margin of Jong gevity over life “expectancy, while poor people are taken into account it is obvious 

Reliable other e effect of reducing longevity “that of the W ho’s” Who in America 

Amount: AND DrRECTION OF MEAN Deviation OF LoncEviTy OF 

tis factorily 


about one week greater than ‘the average life” 


PROMINENT AMERICANS FROM Lire Expectancy* 


q Mean No. Mean No. Mean No. 


of which 1 
» next gen- 
be obtain- 


+20 


I 20 + 4 —19 28 +1.00 105 +.024 


losely asso- 
k of high 


1 are now ace 
nodological, = 


*The symbol + indicates that longevity was larger than life expectancy ; the s ‘sy mbol | — indicates that 


the study” longevity was smaller than life expectancy. we 


per- 
Vho’s W 
> and who 
cs registra- 
ained were 
n Ame rica, 
res of New | 


grows “out. of of 1910 | life life the 
data, although most of the cases entered Who's present time information is not ‘available for : 
Who in 4 America around | 1900. Because life’ measuring the effect of the occupational and 


expectancy rose somewhat in the United Stat tes _ wealth variables on the longevity-life 


“between 1900 and 1910, mean difference differentials. 


Next steps. study of the relation of 


Department of ‘Commesce, of the Cen- n- longevity to fame are fairly clear. They include 
Sus, Tables, 1910, Washington, extension of the study to. embrace more 


ex of each 


as W ho ra 


— 
this cource of 
- 
{ 
q 
a 
: 
| |. 
expectancy 
| 
Fi 


IC: AN SOCIOLO LOGIC. RE 


> less important given recog- 
nition; ) refinement of 
expectancy rates for the same period of 


time as the soc ial recognition or the -achieve- 


sity of publi cation in mimeographed 4 
| Bibliogra phy of the Writings of Charles Abram 


leading to fame; and (4) development Elwood, by Mary Vie Cramblitt, “Refer. 
_use in studies | of this sort of ary, Du 
fi 


longevity and life- expectancy, of prom-— 


a ri Association of New York celebrated 

nent: Americans will be disc clos ed. a 4 ‘ne the one-hundredth anniv ersary of its founding with 

factors as wealth” and attendant availability 


an Anniversary” Luncheon at the ‘Biltmore Hotel, § 
tye of me medical service would le lead one to } expect the New York City, on December 12, 1044. The pro- 
longevity of these men to. be greater than life gram _ included» speeches by current notables 
expectancy for the groups | of which they are penology and a printed summary of the associa- 
* par t, it is ; apropo to ‘point out that some _ tion’s work ee ee Hundred Years of Fait h- 
contrary actors explain t the deficit in longevit ty Service 
comparison with life- expectancy, The over- 
P ty Members of t Population Association 


4 ‘Ss i WOrkK, 
Strain re ulting vem Jong hours of ork, lack America of the Ww ashington, DC. 


of exercis se and years of a mee ting the ‘capitol 0 
} ‘Sulficient r to cancel out ca €S The topic for the ember 10 session was an- 
having wealth enough to keep servants nounced as “Plans for Development and Improve. 
provide for expert medical assistance. of Demographic Data” with papers by Philip 
hether these factors explain’ the data or M. Hauser, Luna ‘Vegas, and Halpert Dunn. The 


=  hketioes ot her influences have to be taken into- November 11 session was devoted to “Curre 


of the department of economics social enable promising children to pass on to high schools, 
science. universities and other institutions for higher edu- 
~The n new research center. has ‘initiated cation. Known | as the Sargent Plan, after Mr. — 
through a grant of the Marshall Field Foundation Sargent, Educational Adviser to the Government o! 
of New York and Chicago, Inc., and has received India, the plan also meets India’s requirements for 
additional grants from the Commission on Com- technical education and vocational training. Com- 
munity Interrelations, New York, which is spon-— attendance would be required for children 


sored by the Azerican Jewish Congress. = een the ages of 6 and 14; primary and middle 


The fall meeting of the Sociological The cost of this scheme would be $30,000,000 
> Society was held at Michigan ‘ State College, East 


‘in the first five years, $60,000,000 in the tenth year 
Lansing, on November 10, 1044. The general topic and $183,000,000 in the twentieth | year. Peak ex- 
for the morning session was ‘ “Trends in Sociological  penditure would be reached about the fortieth year 
Research”; the afternoon was dev oted to the w when the cost of 


ness meeting. Twenty persons were scheduled to 
the program which included seven 


by D 


a 


pamp 
_ know 


Copie 


consideration mus t wait on further analysis, Demographic Research” Ww ith papers Irene 
gration Policy for the Coming Years” by Earl 
Harrison, former Commissioner of Immigration and 
EWS ANNOUNCED MEN’ Naturali ation. tr 
Technology of a Research Center for Group Ambitious plans for Post-War Education 
has been announced by Dr. Robert G. Cald- India have been announced by the Government 
well, Dean of Humanities, India Information Services, 2633 Sixteenth Street, Associ 
“Dr. Kurt Lewin, formerly professor of p sychology NW. ashington 9, Ac ccording to” t copies 
at the State University of Iowa, has eid appointed ein these plans aim to provide every child 
_ director of the new center, which becomes a divi- in India with a minimum basic education and t) 


3 
Tormal papers With discussions and a panel discus- 
sion on Research 
‘to: 
7 | 
nal 7 - is not likely that these steps will change listed which, together with an index, make a 34 of th 
the results already presented to the extent page bulletin. Copies had by addressing the 
Ieady presented to the extent pee bulletin. Copies may be bad by addreming te 
recon 
in cos 
| 
in th 
 sociol 
 tionec 
has a 
journ 
versit 
and 
u 
“ 
3 
the F 
th 
more 
of th 
“Unite 
 —praisa 
The Pan American Society announces the prep- 
aa aration of a special pamphlet on Simplified Spanish oe 


by Dee Professor Eng- of which Dr. Michael Davis was 
h at Ecuador's Colegio Milit: ar. The object of the Chairman. ‘Twenty- nine “exper ts” collaborated in 
7 to help North Americans gain some — the formulation of basic principl es necessary to the 
Duke knowledge f Spanish with | a minimum of study. establishment of a nation -wide- system 0 of health 
d form of | A rng are av ailable for free Gietriteation by — protection and care for the people of the United 
‘harles Abram: States. The “experts” included well-known medical 
imblitt, Refer \merica, scientists, doctors, economists, hospital administra- 
rary, Durham, tors, representatives of the U. Public Health 
Division of Statistical re ice, and spokesmen for the C.1.0. and the 
of the Budge ty Executive Office of the President, | 
W ashington 25, D.C. has prepared distributed 
a 22 page mimeographed publication Statistical Re- Association, 800 21st 
i irements in the Readjustment Period which ofiers Street N m., Ww ashington 6, D.C. has 5 recently. issued 
“detailed plans for a government-wide program 
tistics needed during the 
Itmore Hotel, riz sé 
044. The in cogent form some of the more important present on Soci ial curity 
notables in future plans for gov ernment fact- finding Agriculture, Labor. Persons interested 
iy in suggestions and literature on the various phases 
a hela hes above may e had on Of post-war planning should write directly to the 


the associa 


es nom: Stuart Assistant Director in Association’s Washington office for more 


information. 


College. Mrs. lary F li nt Sye er 


1044. Royal Institute her position as instructor in Sociology 
sion was an- has announced a new oS. of having its quarterly Social w work to become Assistant E neha Herne ° 
and Improve. journal International Affairs printed by the Uni- the institute Chicago and Cook 
by Philip versity fo Toronto ress in order that American County, 

to “Current the of war- time ‘shipping delay Sub- Columbia | University, of Applied Social 
Irene scriptions in the United States are handled by the Paul F. Director, Bernard 
dale Eldridg York offices of the R.LIA. at 1 East 54th 

dinner session Stree New York 22, New York. 
The itional Office of the why ‘people Vv ote as they do, based on the 
on and bi 1 Library Association, in connection with its presidential ¢ campaign as observed in Erie County, 
ject _Books for Latin , has placed an Ohio. = 

for fifty three-year subscriptions to the Robert K. Merton, Associate Director, and Mar- 
ducation for” Sociological Review sent to libraries jorie Fiske and Alberta Curtis, Research Associates 
overnment of Ff in Latin American countries. The American Library are the a uthors of a forthcoming book on mass 
teenth Street, _ Association still is continuing the purchase of fifteen _ persuasion — by radio, as exemplified by a war-bond _ 
z to the an- copies of each ji ssue of the Revier w for distribution 

le every child to foreign libraries after the w ar. 
high schools, ‘und, of Michigan State College into the Basic College 


- higher Chicago 15, “Illinois, recently its with its seven departments, which offer comprehen-— 
ter Mr. John & nial report | Review of the Tw o-year Period, — core courses f for freshmen 

overnment of P7944, pre pared by Edwin R. Embree, P: ‘its seven schools for juniors, seniors and —— 
uirements for F the Fund. While this publication includes 3 a review students, teaching posts are held by sociologists in 
aining. Com- of the routine activities of the Fund, it is much — four departments and in the newly established In- 

for children than a foundation report. It a fair s summary itute of Foreign Studies. 


y and the 

organized School of Science and Art and Shad ot 
he tenth year and Public Service. E. M. Banzet, D. L. 
ar. Peak ex ire. Gibson, C. R . Hoffer, Paul Honigsheim, 
fortieth year Thaden and C. R. Watts are members of the newly 
of education i search constituted Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
,  pology in the School Science and Art. C. P. 

~ Loomis, formerly head of the Division of E xtension 

This title wi given’ to and Training Office of For oreign | Agricultural Rela- 


he pr 7 
ces the pre recently held Health tions of the USDA 


lified | head of this Department. 
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Sociology, is now head of the new Department of education, "Psychology, and 


"Social Service in the School of Business and Public — 
"Service. The Departments of the School of Science 


= Art and School of Business and Public i G. E. 


in the Sc hools_ of Agriculture, Engineer 

ing, Home Economics, Veterins 
the Institute of Foreign Studies offer the advancec 

7 “training to students who have s 
years in the Basic College and have passed the 
required comprehensive examinations or who dem-_ 


onstrate that they specified requirements by Conference 


‘passing specially arranged examinations. Members 


of the Department of Sociology and . Anthropology — 


work in n the School of Agriculture receiving funds 


research from the Ag cricultural E Experiment S Sta- 


are represented in two of the De- 


"partments of the Basic College. The head of the | 


Effective Living is L. A. Haak, © 


Depart me nt of 


formerly head of the Sociology "Department of the © 


"University of Tulsa. Austin Vonder Slice, former 
head of the Department of Sociology at the Uni-_ 

versity of Arkansas, is a member of the Department — 
of Social Science. _ Arrangements are planned for 
co-operative research extension and teaching by the 


Departments of Effective Living and Social Science, — 


respectively, in the Basic College and the Depart-_ 
ment of Sociology and in the School 
of Science and Art. E. . Bz anzet now 


addition to the Departments of 
Living and § Social Science and the following 
partments cons stitute the Basic olleze: W ritten 
Oral Communication, Biological Science, Phy- 
sical Science, Origin and Development of Civiliza- 


tion, and Literature and F ine Arts. 


officers of ‘the Pacific Sociological Society for the 
year 1945 are follows: President : Ray Bab ber, 
I ‘omona College ; Vice Presidents: “Northern Divi-_ 
— sion, Law rence Bee, University of Oregon; C sone 
Division, Hubert Philips, F resno State College; 
Southern Di vision, A. onrad, University of 
_ Arizona; Members of the Advisory Council: Jesse 
_F. Steiner, University of Washington and Robert | 
- Dann, Oregon State College; Representative of Ex- 
ecutive ‘ommittee of the American Sociological 
Society, Calvin F. Schmid, University of W ashing- 


‘Pennsylvania State College. Dr. Walter Coutu, 
of the Univer-— 


formerly a member of the faculties 
Section, Social 


sity of Georgia and the University of Texas, 
until recently is hief of the Research 
Protection” Division, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has joined faculty as Associate 
lead Division of Sociology. 


y Medicine, 
4 


spent their first two 


of Technology; 


no 
half time to the Department ‘of Social. Science in 


“1044- -45 


‘Natalie S. Woodward, 


‘conomics. in sponsoring an Institute on Marriage 
and Home Adjustment on October 23-25, 1044. 
Simpson was a member of the Planning Com-_ 
mittee and spoke on “The Soldier Returns to His 
sectional meetings. Edward 
Abramson discussed ‘ Causes of Delinquency” | 
al meeting, and Simon Marcson_ served as 
chairman of a committee appointed to prepare a 
constitution and 


Family one o: of sect 


nominate officers for a 
Family Relation 


Pennsyl- 


“speakers included E. W. of 
“hicago; Henry Bow man, Stephens College; 
‘Smeltzer and O. Spurgeon E nglish, T emple— Univer- 
sity; Emily and Lovett Dewees, Marria 
Counsel of | Philadelphia Ele: ver 


Guest 
Burgess, University 


Pores ‘nthood Association, New York City 
and Mr. and Mrs. Garry C. Myers, Editors of — 
Children’s Activities. followin; g were elected as 
officers of the state conference President, C. 

Ada ms, The Pennsylvania State College; First Vice- 
President, Emily Mudd, Philadelphia; Second Vice- 
3 President, Allen n EL Risedorph, C arnegie Ins home 
Secret ary-Treasurer, c ‘urtis A. Wil- 

liams, Philadelphia. 
d College. Mr. Gwynne Nettler has been 
“appointed Instructor in Sociology at Reed College | 
with the beginning of the fall semester. Mr. Nettler 
ame to Reed College from Stanford University, 
where he has A 


servi ting Instructor i in 
“fe fiective Sociology during the past three years. 
De- 


University of California. he Department of 
_ Anthropology” and Sociology of the U niversity of 
_ California at Los Angeles announces the appoint- 
ment of Edwin M. Lemert as. visiting. lectur rer f 
1044 Professor Leme rt is assisting in the intro- 
- ductory courses and in expanding the upper division 
offering in the department. 
University ‘Thomas P. Monahan 
Nes been appointed instructor in the Department of P 
Sociology. He was previously _with the S st. Law 


rence U niversity. Professor O. E. Bz aker is teaching © 


course in population problems for the Depart- 
ment in the fall and will continue with orld 


Population P roblems’ ‘in the winter quarter. Miss 
who did her undergraduate 
work at Meredith College, has been appointed a 
_ graduate fellow in the Depart tment. Peter Pp. Lejins, — 
sociate Profess or, is a t Je- 
S essor, is a cha airm an of t he De- 


partment. 


Univeristy of Missouri i. Miss Zetta Bankert 


years research 
in the Departmen resigned effective July 
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Sociology, 
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CURRE 


Mrs. Iola Meier Shrout, co-author of orn 
Bulletin 360, F ‘amily | Health Practices in Dallas 
County, Missouri, is now State Specialist with the 


Agricultura 1 *xtension Health and Medical Program: 
Miss Aleta McDowell ae haem added to the 


of the University of Nebraska. _ 


Security Administration, 


— 


Imer R. Smith, Assistant Professor of 
is on leave, serving as community analyst — 


pology, 
at Ww ar Relocation Center, Hunt, Idaho. 


the Postwar World, a Univ ersity of Wisconsin sym- 


Compan ublished in January Problems of 
research staff by special arrangement with the Farm y P J 


Harold F. Kaufm: an, Instruct in Rural 
is the author of ‘ 


which will be published soon by Cornell Agricul-— 
Station. He is now 


errr in 1043, Dr. 
“report reviewing the r rural ‘ince and medical 
situation in Missouri which has been ‘mimeographed — 


is now being distributed under the title 


of Uta ~The In 


School of Social W ork (J July 1o-14) was the first 
of its kind in the country. Its success was due 
 chie fly to K Karl -deSchw einitz, training cons ultant: 
the “Social Board, Washington, DC, 


ecurity 


Arthur L. Beeley, chairman of 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology , lectured 
‘ea e the 26th and 2 7th sessions of. the F.B.I. Na- 
7 ‘tional Police Academy on the “Social P sychology 
Crime and Criminals” October 23 and 
Professor Owen F. Beal has recently published 
56- page bulletin “Social i 


Assistant Henry H. 48 now 
completing a two-year study under a research grant — 


of “Trends and C ‘hanges in Utah's Population 


Their Significance for the Pres and Post-Wa 


Situation, 


Liv ely a special 


of Salt Immigration Europe to direct a nation-wide 


posium by twenty professors of the social sciences. — 


“Prest Cla: a includes a chapter on “The Peoples of Germany” 
restige Classes in a : 


New York Rural ‘ommunity,” a research bulletin 


‘Germany on the 


by Howard Becker, one entitled ‘ 
Gerth, and a 


_Eve of Occupation” by Hans 


chapt er on “The Negro” by Thomas C. MacCor- 
mick. The named is of the 


of W yoming. ng. Professor Ralph 
Conwell has been gr ranted a sabbatical leave for 
academic year. Arthur Schweitzer has 


“Rural n 


1043 he was research assistant in sociology at 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas; and 
from 1943 to 1044 held post- doctoral research 
training fellowship of the: Science Research 

‘Council. 


Yale University. 
9 niversity, has “accepted a one-} year 
Ww ith the Committee for the Study of Recent a an 


of 


study nomic and Social 


immigrants upon “American life as oe as their con-— 
Gribations to” American economy will 


f 
| 
i 
and medical service survey in five counties 
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from war to be with- 


Study of the Committee. on Economic De- out major | trouble. By contrast with World 


~ 


By A. D. H. Kaplan. New York: when the country fell planless- into the e 


Hi ill Book Co. 132 a vast amount o of study and 


“forethought and_ planning i nd of World War ar II. Dr. 
ee “tie ‘ctive in avoiding mistakes of the past and > genet by the Committee 0 on 

4 


those which might otherwise occur in the futur re, = 


the the United States econom: 


| 
4 
> 
may 
war. 
13 “fing 
14 catio 
— 
N 
other 
i 
an 
y and objective manner the problems of recon 


n ich be enacted by Congress to pr 
the problems ma may be ‘met. His ‘procedure, 
are in line with those made in October 1943, The Executive branch of the Government - 
by the National Pla inning Association, although has already taken some steps to provide for _ 
much more detailed. Since the NPA statement termination of war contracts; a and, as this is © 
was approved by its Agriculture, Business and en, Congress i is giving priority. to considera- 
“ommittees, it is clear that a broad area tion of legislation which will provide the neces- 
f agreement exists as to action which needs sary government machinery to handle | the entire . 
problem. W While Dr. Kaplan does not make an a 
definite proposals ; as to administrative machinery 
a needed to do the job, a careful study of his 
w which c can be shed time outline of the problem and his recommendations 
vhen the war officially comes to an end. It isa as to ‘policies to be followed will help the Con- 
rocess which is “now taking place, and» will gress: to decide” more wisely thi important 
continue for an indeterminate post-war period. 
The goal is not a reversion some mythical Lowry NELSs' 
“normalcy,” but a readjustment to peace in y of Minnesota 
terms of the many changes which have taken 


place during the war, including the rapid tech- Methodology of the Social Scie nces. 


Kav FMANN. New York: ‘Oxford Univ 


nological adv ances, the increased labor force’ 2 
) 
and changes in its quality, and the vast viel ‘Press, 1944. Pp. viii - 272. $3. 50. 


in plant equipment. _ Above all, the aim is to #4 This work gives a critical examination of the 7 7 
rovide for maximum employment; or _nega- the social sciences with 
on the nature of the rules: whereby a 
ed 


dis spos of (a) termination and (c) ‘disposal concatenation of as sertions groun nds.” 


war-plant © facilities. To these Dr. Kapl: ‘an has “Self- evident truths” and “confounding analy sis _ 


.dded also ‘these important ations: meanings with usal explanations” are re- 
“financing to facilitate settlements and reinvest- jected at the start. ‘Science has to be defined in 
ment,’ *(b) * ‘reconversion | requirements— modifi- the rules of procedure. Thus, science becomes 
cation of war co controls (e.g. WPB, OP: A) and “ the acceptance or the elimination of propositions — 


production to gather up in with g given rul es. 


full” peacetime “activity, and (c) ““te- body of ‘The goal 
mobilization of manpower; _Teemployment; growth and refinement of this body of knowl 
unemployment assistance.” ‘edge. Social science is like ‘thinking generally, 
No brief review of this volume | ‘can hope to only more refined, and is similar in rules of 
the reader more than a suggestion of the procedure to an examination of the physical 
detailed treatment of each of these separate world, except that “ approximation to the ideals 


— this extremely complicated pr oblem. ls less close here than in natural science.” 


of gove ernment- owned plant facilities be disposed and discussion in Chapter X XV 


of, so a as to prevent increased monopolistic whereby the author lays” down suggested rule 
protect and foster small business playing the > game of “Science. 
aj a he 29 theorems are a careful restatem 
Kaplan | suggests, some pl lants will be the whole empirical-s scientific method. W hile ab 
ed, some will be sold, others. leased, oie new and ‘startling, they do represent a coh . 
‘othe rs held as stand-by equipment for possible — ent doctrine of immense v ‘alue to those who | 
ise in case of another war, while still others approach life wit h some questions regarding 
even be operated by government itself. e experience, immediat e experience and the a 
_— Dec he 1 less ¢ f the ded hod in the 
ls Decisions on these vita points and countles overuse of the de uctive metho in t e socia 
others, must be made by government authority— sciences. The author emphasizes particularly two. 
granted by Congress itself. Since the process of points which always need careful consideration— 
concise 
—Teconversion is already going on, it is of the the value of compatibility in scientific doctrine 
ai: importance t that appropriate legislation — and the need for constant constructive criticism. 
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He ‘even denies the label 


critic, 
by which he ‘means: that any criticism which 


a 


‘tes: fr a body of knowledas: or to. the 


CAI 
papers f for those years. 
ith considerable detail, Mr. Kobre describes 
the interrelationships that limited or stimulated 
expansion. Circulation, for 


- stant increased verification of other propositions — 


cannot be called des 


‘is involv ed. no winter ‘whet the de mand 


aie to review. “The method of pres sentation — for n newspapers, growth in circulation is ; depend 


somewhat t resembles that of Thomas Aquinas, upor 

in that he g gives an inverted order to fav orable 
unfav orable and alw: ays examines” 
the: unfavorable ones with great gusto before he ~ hand presses 


gives the favorable decision. He throws out. 
value judgments and even en value terminology, 


unless unambiguously defined, from the field 
He separates causal analysis from — 


of science. 

law and uniformity i in science. He does not deal 

with | ‘the problem as to whether human beings 

will stand for a scientific social science, 
whether ‘the mind of ‘value judgment man” 
can create a full social science. B ut he does give 


a clear summary of the rul es, once these two 


* hindrances are set aside. The chief v alue of the. 
_ work should be its use as the basis of discussion 


velopme it of the Colonial Nea 


“By St SIDNEY Kosre. Pittsburgh: Press, 


1944. Pp. xi + 188. 50. 
Neither the basic data nor the general theo- 
= setting out of which this book is com-— 
‘pounded are new. of | the details. with 
Tespect to individual colonial newspapers 
their p publis hers can be on in various sources. 
L ikewi ise, the 
ape institution, to be int aterpreted i in terms of, 
the relationship between the newspaper and its 
“social setting, has been developed by various 
4 ‘students. What Mr. Kobre does contribute, and 
contribution, 
-terpretation f ‘American 
= sm. 
This is a study a the that. shaped 
“news papers in this country from 1690 (the date — 
of Benjamin Harris’ Public Occurrences) down 
through +1783. For the period ending in 1750, 


the aut hor examines all of the ‘colonial news- Ys 


focuses primarily o 
New York, and Philade 


his 


in a seminar or advanced eines in methodology. 


is a detailed social in- 


our social system has entered into the final phas 


‘inv ention of presses that an produce 
_ than 120 copies an hour—the  spee 1 of the f 
s. Likewise, ability y to | I roduce pape 
is a factor. P ‘olitical, economi ic, and religious 
considerations also stressed, and their in- 


the 

more 

st 


in newspaper history. On the other hand, “the 
fact that there were apparently few women 
readers, and the influence of this, is a more novel 
point in the -author’s treatment of his material. 
These are but examples, cited to indicate | Mr. 
-Kobre’s approach to the problem he s ot foc 
himself, namely, to show “how the changing 
character of the Ame rican peo ople- and their 
namic “social situation produc ed and 
ditioned the colonial newspaper.” 
‘The usefulness of the book would have been 
fur her increased had an index been adc led. 
M. ALCOLM M Wo I. LEY 


dilen 
gues 
Mar 
and 


and 


by University of Minnesota 


iy 


‘aith, “Reason and Civiliz ation: 4 An Es 
Historical” An lysis. By ROLD J. 
Y ork: 


iking P ress, Pp. 
caders of Laski’ dook | for 1943. Ref 
the Revolution of Our Time, will find in the 
4 book, here under review, the dev elopment | 
me of the points raised es ially in chap- 
‘earlier book—incident: ally ;_with cons iderable 
repetition of ideas and view points. 
The ancient and recurrent cry of “O tempora! 
mores!” runs through the book. _ We, 
wittingly ‘perhaps, according to Las ski, 


are ex- 
periencing the decay of a civilization; “in fact, 


i 


fections — 


of its decline. This has been revealed especially. 
in the characteristics of ‘the interim between 

the two world wars: > cynicism and disillusion 

ment, frustration, general break down of our 

scheme of values, politics of power, low leve 

of s state ‘morality, criticism of and doubt about 


more 
the ] 


sal a 


“externaliza 


len ents, ‘iney 


ga 
stabi 
i histo 
ligior 
befor 
ony? 
ideas 
 @ thes 
(p. y 
book 
and | 
and correlational anglysis if be ctidies Kauf- 
— Russ 
Harvard University 
the 
| 
outst 
ward 
4 Ware 
| 
inv 
_ 0 the sw q 
pare representative of all the colonial ¢ s, gangsterism, 


ch as: 


luce 
1 religiou 


ind =com-— 


vious role 
hand, the 


w women 
w women 


lore nov e] 


material. 
icate Mr. 


met for 


changing 


and their 


ave been 
Jed. 


VILLEY 


fle tions 
id in 
lopment 


in fact, 
al phase 
pecially 


bet ween 


t 
liza 
rational 


an 4 


stabilit ity, “avo 
tivism, s subjec 


_rovied the esse ntia al ‘Te 


eligions has either the intellectual acy or 
the social ‘relat ionships which will enable it to 
atis sfy the collecti ve requirements of our Civi- 
lization (p. 


Furthermore, it 


masses rather. than a w ay of freeing them; 

has become only 
capism’ ’ prevails as 


we come to 


the dominant view point. 
the very essence of 


_Tigtanists all are in meeting effectiv ely 


7 74); C hristianity especially. is de- 
the principles of a revolutionary faith 
os) rm has become a mystery have verged upon totalitarianism of a special — 
‘rather than a truth; a way of victimizing the 3 variety. .F inally— 
ay life 


“vestibule to ete ernity”; 


the 
book: adequate ext ternal circums stances are 


nega- 
so on. n.T he politicians, 


urthermore, Russian ste m de- 


ty 


gel ne rativ ive and trative ability its leaders in put- 


ting their ideology in effect. Due the 
nature of its organization, the Russian system 


is precarious ed between the dictator- 


the small, élite i inner-party circle, the activities z 
of w hich at times—un: woidably prob: ably— 


and this is frankly from, the 


Press, — police ex- 


likely to mean_ adequate internal fulfillment” 


—(p. 138) . The argume nt is frankly hedonistic 


en materialis tic- economic. The objective is s not 


the renovation of man’s s nature. 


Russian Revolution are the way out of our 

as dilemma. Throughout the book, but particularly 

‘in Chapters V1 II and XV, Las ski reasons and ar- 

gues and rationalizes with the consecration and 


The inspiring 
implementing ideas and procedures of the 


‘tion, one is to remark: “Reith: Ressen 
and the “greatest these is” 


and Civilization; 


Faith!” 


There is t no aden, in 


conviction of ‘Church Father i in behalf of 


Pas Marx. Lenin- Stalin trinity 


versatility. of his treatment. 
the Dean of C anterbury_ are mere su 
_ exploiters of the pot of gold at the foot « 
Without the ightest degree 
Sig achievements of the last quarte 
ce ntury in the U.S S.R., be admitted that 


of this 


ind the Russian 


TV. A—De on the March. 
Harper and Broth- 


New York: 
; ers, 1944. Pp. xiv + 248. $2 50,0 

order that the. machine may be for 
human betterment and the res alt of 

nology not end disastrously to the human spirit 
and in the destruction of de -mocratic ins stitu- 


of economic ic back- tions, the TVA experience demonstrates the ef- 


 wardness and chaos; 
prevailed. Anything which offered any 
y portunitie s to the rank and file would have been 
ladly ¢ embraced would hav we had consid- 
Tikelihood of at least moder ate success. 


super rior conditions of 


a or - the United States; ? “Mieht 1 a China be a 
more possibility? One also wonders about 
— 


in most respects mediev al- 


fectiveness of two major principles, n amely, 
“that resource e development must be governed Lo rm 
by the unity of nature herself’ and “that the — 
peo actively in that 
velopment” (p. 6). This is what Mr. Lilienthal 
out to demonstrate in twenty brief but con-— 


vincing chapters, written in non- -technical la 
guage ane intended for the hay men 1 as well as 


“demonstrates participation 


sal, and if it does, whether its principles would 
e describes in effect widely and without perversion any 
stimulated more than those of Christianity have been. May | 
ir example, it not be a possible social system, appropriate 
cation also Laski compares the present with Rome just 
he demand before and during the barbarian conquests. In 
< de nd- Rome ea | 
the brilliantly | 
| 
the beneficiaries of the Russian Revolution still | 
| 
f 
_ 
of centralization and regimentation which 
‘resisted and violently resented elsewhere 
even in time of great emergency. In spite of all 4d | 
E 
Essay in 
. Laskr. i pst every chapter, one is unnecessary. 
‘ 
tofthe . | 
empora! 
are ex- 
w level 
The TVA is probably the most notable 
sm, in- _sal_any_more than Christianity became univer- 
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Voices from l il d China. By L AU Na 
CHEN, Tsar Cu1ao, C. K. Cuv, J. Hence Li 
Fer Hstato’unc, Come CHAO, 


with an understanding of the business necessities 
J of private indus try. The dangers of ov ercentrali- IAT 
zation and remote control are offset through Edited by | 
local participation private initiative. Em- cago: The Universi of 
phasis is placed upon working through existing Pp. Ivi + 107. $1.50. 
The lack of perspective, hence the credulity, 


state and local agencies even where policies 
fact the sheer gullibility at times, in 


_ hot always identical or at times even consistent 
ae. with those of TVA. Realistic planning utilizes editors’ attitudes toward the events and | condi- 


- “existing conditions as a starting point, working tions in individual foreign countries, may seem 
always from the smaller to the larger unit, with — to have been relatively innocuous in the ‘past. * 

a continual awareness and ial the But in the light of the second world war and the 
- ‘strategic importance of ‘the foll folk. ea part which has been played by ramifications of 
The unit of dev ‘elopment and planning | is those e attitudes in helping to. bring o on that 


the nation. A clear: coming to realize that those attitudes 


sed 
U 


arded, not as innocuous, but as in- 
natu 4 perilous. ‘So far as Asia is concerned, 
alist sm which isolationis Korea, China, Japan, and r now India have been 
consideration only of the section’s interests, and thus fundamentally misunderstood; the sub- 
3 regionalis sm which envisages and places first the “sequen nt wreckage in human lives and | 
national welfare, recognizing problems and in- been on a huge scale. lhe terrible Prospects are | 
_terests of all regions toward the unity of the" ‘that such misunderstanding and wreckage may” 
entire nation. “ “TVA is charged a broad continue, unle ess our attitudes are revolutionized. 
national res ponsibility. Its function | is that of. In 1 the light of these « experiences and pot tentiali- 
» © _ leadership, stimulus, guidance: planning in the ties, it is reassuring to find this volume of 
= broadest sens (p. 127 7). And planning in TV A papers by native leaders of China edited by a 
is unified resource dev elopment. 


he, _ American who was a scholar-resident in ‘that 
Furthermore, Mr. L ilienthal maintains that an country. long enough to secure the realis stic and 
and acceptance | of these funda- broadly balanced view of it in the general per- 
mental principles: of regionalism is a first step “spective of history which is shown in this 
= world re reconstruction. He says, “It must be- yolume. ie 
clear to Americans generally that the More. than that: irony of ironies, this s editor 
creased productiven ness of the undevelopec d re- is one whos se own revision and emendation of H 
; _ gions of this country is to the adv antage of the a B. Morse’s noted three-volume work on The — 
a whole country and all of its regions, Otherwis e ioe Relations of the Chinese Empire 
‘it is a forlorn hope that the equivalent principle into the one-volume Far Eastern Internationa 
in world affairs will receive effective and -con- 


Relations was banned by the Chinese Nationalist 


‘tinuous American popular support” (p, 212) Government in 1928; its coy pies recalled and 

ma he is convinced that TV: \ indisputably dem- burned by the Commercial Press; plates 
onstrates that “science and invention can be “melted down, Y et now in 1943 he was host- 
= conscious and to achiev- director of the Harris Foundation round tables 


on China in which those who deliverec re 


As chairman Tennessee Valley 


te 


2 
> 


‘even if not entirely’ with as he 


admits in his Preface (p. xii) where 


‘ 
The. papers innate are devoted to health 
_and nutrition, industry, and a few social prob- 


te he warns the reader that “he will find no tone lems connected with war and ‘incipient indus- 
of O ympian impartiality in this book.” He con- trialization, ernment and Kuomintang, with 


: —tinues, _ “For this I make no apology, for I recognition of the problems of communism and 
belleve the world badly needs conviction; it has de mocracy education and the challe nge to 
too much a kind of impartiality ‘that of prospective cultural ‘instability. But ; a “full 
inevitably — In this book there are third of the compact volume is taken up with 
“ic editor’s encompassing and “terreting 
a - troduction. In that Introduction he selects high 


points in papers or question and comments 
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officia 
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BOOK nll 


conference, em ‘the answers and counter- with the. 
“comments of the select gr group of Chinese scholars organization, and ‘communication an of its 
and officials present, and adds to them various” existence. 
items and e $ 0 ng The bulletin, written jointly by me author al 
views. An outstanding case of the ‘eee stayed in the community as a participant ob- 
-broug ght in from a periodical article published server of its life for four months, and by the 
between the conference and the publication = @ ther who was born and reared here and mde 
book. k. Through the article he counterpoises- occasional visits to his family over the years, 


the assumption by begins with a its original _settle- 


Ral Asia chine that ‘side ration of “the local community 
such attemy pted indust rialization would be and values, ‘and these are related to the larger 
-calamitous for China. society. This is the s same outline used in the 
Jt must not be that the other studies and was intentionally followed for 
editor was in conflict with his Chinese guests. the sake of uniformity (Aa. See 
On the contrary, | to one who ) participated inthe To one who knows Mid-west corn areas, it —_ 
conference (as did this reviewer) and notes the - clear that the story of Irwin, Iowa, is a a. a 
le revisions made in the published "papers, tion of the | general factors that have entered 
it is apparent | that there was the closest friendly into the making of practically all of these com- 
coope ration between editor and guest- speakers — munities. Migrants from the East and South — 
on as frank scholarly basi s. T he result is a and originally from the Northwestern European 
volume which s sets a high scholarly y standard. a countries, engaging in a corn-hog-cattle agricul- — 
cultural Sociologist will wish that the founded on a rich soil base, losing “over” 
health, industrial, and governmental -develop-_ the decades in response to their unifor m system 
_ ments and plans for the post-war period might of farming their ethnic differences and develop- 
have been linked even more closely by speakers ing fairly homogeneous social organization 
and editor with the cultural historical trunk little discernible social ‘stratification, re 
into which they are > and will have to. be srafted, changing a as communities in response to ge neral — 
forces like greater mechanization and ‘commer- 


ss _cialization of farming of 


| Su: mobility, etc. in the tex 


ition: 
mn alist 

plates 


tables 


with 


cause of the stability of the agriculture | of 


itself. A dark sepia map lies under each cover “place: ‘and illustrates. “This i is what. 
The book surely is multum in parvo. gis the “case” intended to do. Naturally the dis- a 
of the community 


| Rural Community: 
peeks Towa. By Epw A. Moe and Cart C. series, is a ex of what can 


AYLOR. W ‘ashington: Bureau of Agricultural shed by a of he historical 
United Sta ates” Department of m 


December, PP. reviewer is. prompted to Tals ea question 
: eae here. Are rural sociologists 
of six rural life make their ‘pablications readable 
udies and attractive that they are sacrificing the in- 
communities. The Six communities were reared clusion of necessary supporting material such as _ 
as examples ranging from extreme community methodologic al description and the actual data b> 
tability to community obtained to support generalizations? These are 
¢ work, and must not be 


is the of extreme sta-_ omitted, or the will give the impression 


“bility; while Sublette, , Kansas, “a Dust Bowl” mere speculativ statements based on com- 


community illustrates extreme instability. Ir- “non-sense observation. The projectors of this 
Towa, the community here described, i is take” care e of this in the: seventh» 


considered midway _between the extremes be- report they promise will present the com- 
d and generalizations 
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freedoms” to bring home to readers” conditions 
of living at th -oppos ite pole from the ideals 
they embody. Now Korean leade rs are urging 
recognition “of their government-in- -exile 
Chungking as the second stage of the progress 


the author, effective use of ‘fo 


"which the generalizations are based. initiated at Cairo, in November, 1943, political 
WA Chiang Kai- shek, C hurchill and Roosevelt | prom- pressed, 

Cornell University. ‘Korea shall, in course, become Extratet 

free and independent.” Oliver frankly relates the basis of 

"story of disunity “among Korean factions, in- and Bur 


Korea: pa: Forgotten n By Rosert T. OLIVER. 
‘Washington: American Council on Public 


‘cluding the contemporary struggle for control | ginal ar 


7; between the conservatives and radicals. As consider 
China, By A. . Ww ENLEY and Joun A. Pore. E. ocates recognition, ‘stating the advantages to “porary s 


W ould 


ashing ton: Smithsonian Ins titution, 1944 ‘the United N: ations and to that and libe 


= | Pp. v + 85. No No Price } indicated. flow therefrom. whole tr 
brochures, though ¢ of comparable size, China is a mas terpiece of conde nsation. It is 


are dissimilar purpose and conten Mr 
Oliver aims at arousing sympathy for for- 

gotten nation. ” He includes an “Introduction” 
by Syngman Rhee, first president of the Re- 


up- to-the-minute in its references to sources and 
authorities, and i is very attractively illus a 
Maps a and tables further increase its usefulness 
The geographical section, Ww hich is allotted” 
twenty- seven pages—contrasting with twenty 
pages in history, of which but five deal with | 

domestic developments—is_ the most valuable. 
respo yns special importance also are the sections on 
bility th plight of Korea. third of this art, intellectualism and language. In Chinese art, 


is allotted to historical background, a emphasis is said to be placed upon the relation- 
> third to conditions under the “Japanese Y ake,” ship between beauty and utility, C Ceramics, 
and a third to “Resurrection” and appendices. painting, s¢ culpture, wood- metal- nd 

Appendix C is of special inte rest, providing two jewel-working, and music 


3 Wen- ‘the “Chines Mind” Mr. Pope \ writ es that China 
Pope hav the his- ‘its ability to survive under the mos st diffi- 
tory, and culture of ¢ Cc ~hina to the contents of cult circumstances to two factors: one, the 
8 capsule. Their | purpos e is to o enlighten, not to’ sentially” Asiatic ingredients of its thought; and — 
_ persuade. Both publications are interesting and two, the unconcern of the masses with Rae | 


a valuable; China will be useful to serious-minded— science, and their continued ‘preoccupatic on 


t he geog 


the -great subject of hinese civilization, par- religion, the rise of progressive philosophy, and 


study clubs and to teachers of short courses on with traditional ideas, He traces the origins 
otherwis 
ticularly, it may be, to those engaged in the ‘development Confucianism, Buddhism testimon 
instruction for the Army Specialized Training and neo-C -onfucianis sm. Chinese eclecticism i ‘ecology 
Division. vi pungently illustrated in the sentence: “For ex- ties, ofte 


gr 


Oliver i is jus stified in writing of Korea as ample, it would not have been abnormal for a 


“forgotten nation. A much more extensive ler who held” the most orthodox Confucian i geogr 
a Mi and scholarly work on the history a and civiliza- views of paternal relationship tow vard his sub- would ne 
a tion of this long-lived, distressed but enduring» jects to perform the ceremonial spring planting claim th 


in honor of the Sinitic god of agriculture F 
then set off ona journey with Taoist 
in search of the elixir of immortality. 2 ay 
thoughtful section is concluded with ev 
upon scientific discovery and engineering works 
and bare the Chinese 


people is badly needed. The historical chapters 


thing ha 
would m 
an array 


ology to 


a of this | essay contain a number of inaccuracies 

& cap | and fail to do justice to China's influence upon 

7 Korean. culture. Like the Armenians, the Irish 

and the Poles, the Koreans have clung to their 

own culture and to the hope of independence. a 
Their suffe ings and humiliation under Japanese 
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‘ibed by | Mr. enley assures us that lan- This Day’s Madness. By RoseBERRY 
he ‘four | ‘guage is not difficult to learn ——unless we want York: Macmillian Co., 1944. 
nditions ia read as well as as to speak His se section on $2. .00. 
e ideals J this topic is remarkably comprehensive and 3 
- urging telligible. The remainder of the booklet is de scopic picture of social change. due to the w =a 
xile at | voted to history , social organization and govern- effort in 1942 and 1943 3. calls attention in .- 
progress ment, and a bibliography. The historical and piquant and literary manner to ‘the confus sion, 


political sections, necessarily severely com- excitement, fears and dis illusionment produced 
pressed, are less satisfactory th an the others. by the war. It glances at the conversion of 
Extrate rritorialit y was not enjoyed simply on th € tories and the discontinuance of non-essential 


basis of a most-favored-nation clause. Indo China items, of commerce; the rapid initial advance of 


DNs, in- and Burtna were hardly to be regarded as “mar-— _ the Japanese « on | the basis of the use of the gaso- 
control _ ginal areas of the Chinese Empire.’ ’ There is no- 

As he ‘conside ration of C hina’ s failure to dev ‘elop repre-- hed placed 
But he § sentative government and none | of ‘the contem-— the mobilization of American labor; new housing 


a porary struggle between conservative-reactionary problems; food and clothing regulations; the 
| would — and liberal-radical ul ideas and forces. But on the call” on the people by means of “drives” to 


whole these s sections are worthy of a place i inthis re _ ers scrap sent the Japanese a and the iron 
well brightly written hand- 


ROLL LEY not need and \ Ww hich they had refused to 
ul wit Global. G ‘ography. By Grorce RENNER police, ‘the pl and Navy by the women who 
Huable. @ New York: "Thomas Y. Crowell congue the home front but to allow” 
ons on Co., 1944. Pp. viii + 728. $3.75. 
ese art, This new college text is a symposium with the ; mo 
lation- imposing array of thirty cont ributors—one 
Cale ditor rand twenty- -nine ass sociates. Because of ‘the: people. in Was 
l- and acit acceptance of geographic determinism, no- - proach to political intelligence on ‘the part of the he a 
briefly he re but eve ery people i in their disgust with the ‘ ‘hired 
on the and stuffed shirts in Congress and eise- 8 
with us in the national capital; the ruthless waste 
China ¢ tool, andj in addition ought to stimu- and mis smanagement of the gov ernment; the ap- 
t diff- lating reading for anthropologists and sociol- parent attempt of the people themselves to out- 
ogists. The bland way in which current physical do the government in wasteful 
+; and anthropology is ignored, in the chapter on race black markets; traffic congestion; the effort to 7 
ae | for ex xample, should ‘stimulate efforts to. make - keep up the morale of the Army by means of 3 
pation . the e geographers | aware of what their colleagues letters from home, gifts, camp services, movie : | 
ins of are. doing. The utility” for sociologists will EY actresses, visiting dancing girls and pin-up  pic- 


otherwise: at least Ah alf of the book is eloquent tures. of those who could not exhibit in person 
testimony to the fact that our “regionalism” and (victory girls not mentioned for some unknown 
“ecology” are highly precarious ; marginal special- — reason); and the ceaseless effort of the govern- Je 

i. oftent imes dealing v with matters handled with ment and the radio stations to sell the v war to the 
much greater sk skill and familiarity with the data” _ Somewhat ri reluctant working classes by means of _ 
by geographers. To be sure, the present reviewer propaganda, , both clev ver and ma maudlin. 
would not be inclined to grant the geographer’ ’s If the— author knew there” was hidden ma- 
claim that proper r province covers every- chinery, behind all this front and that endless 

_ thing having to do with “distribution,” for this intrigue, crass economic a 

mean that | ge geography preside over 


and even the for economic. 
: - gain and personal political advantage, and some- 
people who times even treasonable onslaughts on democratic 
rt __ principles and freedom of opinion in the name of 
ty “loyalty went on behind the scenes, she 
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tures Dr. Sigerist offers many suggestive | leads 1944. Pp. 2 253. $3. 


vious is the relation of science to medicine, first ‘the role of great ‘powers, their 
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her secret better than women “are to history, but in the case is not con- 


be to do. It is an extremely superficial | vincingly made. Thus it appears 
book, apparently gleaned from headlines, maga- campaigns have been interrupted by typhus and ——-volunta 
articles, radio broadcasts and the movies. bubonic plague. Writers of fiction and artists ples 
The nearest it approaches to soci iological stature have utilized the “popular” diseases of their day. a 
4 is: that it might be used in social problems The English Statute of 
don by women ’s clubs to replace a series 
“of meetings on modernistic art, while the ladies 
toyed with their tea things. 


‘ashington University. and practices have changed greatly in the west- | viz. “fr 


Biles erm world because of Pasteur, Koch, and Freud. ditions 
y HENRY E RNEST Al . t ili di- minde d 
EST ong with the rest of western civi ion medi 


God-giv 
This ju 


style man with the title 
“professor of the history of medicine.” 
 ciologists concerned with cultural changes and 


a 
the interrelations of various parts of given cul SOROKIN. New. “York: Dutton & Co., Upheat 


'nited 
“the Uni 
come te 

‘munism 
political 
flue nce 


in chapters on disease in relation to eco- Flere i isa book the purpose of whic 
nomic, social life, history ‘religion, pee approve. It is intended to show 
science, literature art, -and music. His ‘book has always _been sympathy and wil be. 
would make good supplementary reading for tween Russ sia and the United States and that 
£ students in 1 orientation courses or in elementary this may be expected to continue because it has 
those look for a a solid basis. The immediate cause is that there 
_ systematic treatment of the interplay of disease, — has been no “serious clash between the vital 
its” treatment, and various components of -cul- interests or basic values of the two. countries,” 
“ture will probably be disappointed. ‘it has been facilitated by the mutual men 
it is made clear, though without the array” tal, cultural, and socia 
evidence which might have been assembled, peoples. 
tet food, clothing, shelt er, of 


and Co 
tual cor 
int 
moving 
has beet 


seem to 


It is also asia mons strated that medical pra practice — 
upon wi 


is greatly influenced by popular attitudes toward em: Hemisphere mae contenting herself with her x 
disease ‘and toward sick persons, , notably in. opportunities to expand in n the old world. ly 
_cases of leprosy, syphilis, tuberculosis, and men-— Pe... he economic interests of the two peoples § While 
tal dis sorders. Conceptions of personal freedom been complementary rather than competi 
: and individual rights have interfered = tive. There has been no cutthroat competition | 
: prevention and treatment of smallpox and gonor- _ for overseas markets. The United States, earlier 
rhea. Religious beliefs have variously im; peded "industrialized, found in Russia an outlet for the 
and advanced the treatment especially of “func- products of its industry. “Everyone knows the 
tional” disorders. “Every system of philosophy fs Tole played by our technology and industry 
repercussions in medicine.” This statement the re-industrialization of Russia 
illustrated by the theory of ‘the four hu- period from 1921 to 1943." 
‘mors, “materialism,” and “vitalis sm.” More ob ob- 
physical science and later mental and social character ‘ favors broad mental horizons, culture, 
but es specially the development. of rigor- perspectives, freedom from a narrow ‘and me dee 
ous research procedures. Art t has aided calculated mentality, from the parsi 
in the economic, ‘political, and Rev 
in care of the sick. vty fields so case 
_ Throughout the book are intimations that the small powers.” ea 
disease has directly affected the course ir tir ntal dime 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
W Economic Developmen: : 
“much h by means of military as through the 
“voluntary: submission of various tribes and peo- STALEY (Studies and 
of nomic Condition), No. 36) Montreal: 


pioneer rs—mainly national 2094. Pp. v 
ers, ‘merchants, and missionaries 


marily the « economic 


ians many y common traits, result of economic development elsewhere?” 


_ viz. “freedom from rigid mono- nationalistic tra- Professor Staley’s clear, comprehensive, thoug ht- 


ditions and social and cultural patterns, open- ~ ful, and candid discussion deserves the time of — 


minde dness of outlook, all those who: are concerned with whether 


given superiority over ‘equipment, ‘tad technical to back- 
judgment tallies exactly with what I wrote ward areas of the world. The monograph | pro- 
twenty-six years ago after circulating half a a year - vides answers, as in the section “ Some Standard 


Bugaboos,” to the many erroneous arguments 


among Russian people. (See my Russia in 


Upheaval 1918, p. 129.) having the common characteristic assumption 
— Our author’s analysis of the influence of the that the foreigner’s gain is the American’s loss. 


United States upon Russi: a and of Russia upon But, more important, it is an excellent appraisal 
the United States is the most helpful that has of positive benefits to be had from the develop-— 
come to my attention. While dead against Com- ment of backward areas and of the magnitude _ 

_munism he thinks that the Soviet type of socio- 7 of the benefits. The analysis covers effects aris- _ 


political organization is having a powerful in- jing out of investment opportunities in undevel- 

fluence over much of the world. oped areas and effec arising out of changes 
To those wl who ge that C apitalistic America in production and trade as these areas develop 

and Communistic Russia lack J basis for mu- their production. A short se ection discusse 

tual confidence and cooperation, he points out — tural, politi cal, and politico- economic repercus- _ 


that in the last fifteen years the former has been sions. 
Capitalism while the latter ssor S eco- 


n Communism. They “nomic velopment brings to advanced indust rial 
be converging upon nations both opportunities and dangers but 
governmentally_ controlled and managed econ- the pr can be made to far outweigh 
omy.” Sorokin’ s exhibit of the se ries of points the disadvantages. = 

totally reversed its attitude i is impressive. The key to the situ: ation is industri adaptability. 
ue LS 


While I h th "Leading industrial countries can . . . move on to 
ile Tam heartily in accord wit at e main — still higher standards of living as other areas de- 


contention of this book, viz. a firm basis exists velop” if they succeed in. "being adapt: able, that i 


enduring friendship between the United” if they shift labour and capital into lines of pro 
States and Russia , I cannot concur in Sorokin’s duction where rising world income is bringing more> 
cation of the Tsaris regime and arraign-— rapid expansion of demand than of supply and out 
ment of the Revi olutionists. Six. months of going i of lines of production where -_ a is. increas- 
g f } 
about in Russia in 1917, with an open mind and _ ing faster than new demand. 22) 
talking with all types of. people, ‘convinced me Adapatability depends | on on ‘intern: ation 


th t the overturn was abundantly justified. Soro- effort, Staley stresses 


properly scores the Bolsheviks for of agencies, including an inter. 
| eee toward family, religion , Russian national development authority which would ass 
; — re, and the National past; but he says - member governments in harmonizing their views on 
ttle as to their record in the economic field. jong- range developmental _ programmes and in the 
‘He dwells” upon the ‘ “Post- -destructive phas e€ of _ planning, financing, and execution of such pro 


the Revolution, ” but not once does he credit it grammes, would be an important means of fitting — 
developmental trade policies together in 


with ever being ‘ ‘constructive fit. ( 
pattern of greatest mutual benefit. (p 


niversity of Wisconsin The policy of adaptation, involving consid- - 
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to two aay volumes j in “quarto, , had to be re- 
cast into briefer form. The combined results of 


laissez faire, 
‘these nose-blunting events: was a small, cheap) 


grounds that 


The free market is sometimes very 


_ ironing out pockets of unemployment, such as mig! ht diamond ring sold for the purpose. Sorts 
a tend | to develop result of | competition from — _ aoe he “ Life of Giambattista Vi 1cO written by 
abroad, and w orkers and business men are often not himself,” as the Auto biography yw as. ully 
mobile enough, in the absence of special pul blic called, was penned for the improvement of th 
measures... , to education of young scholars through reform in 
176) the school curricula and teaching methods. It 


The really - serious problems ; are those of tran-_ _ is an intellectual self-portrait of the events w hich 
- sition, the kind that ‘ ‘the traditional theory of ¢ culminated in the New Science, told “with a can 


international trade has usually ignored.” dor proper to a! historian in order that 
lopment as a man of letters may be known. 


_ The book is not written for professional econ- ve 
 omists alone, and it is fortunate that its ideas” _ And his | contemporaries appear to have agreed 


and factual information can thus reach a wide — with this judgme nt, for the . Autobiography we as 

audience. A t summary of the study, chosen from among lar 

such as those published by the Public Affairs model in a “Proposal to the Scholars of Italy. 


Committee, might make a significant ‘contribu- The fact ‘that the present translation of the 


® . tion to a more enlightened igen opinion on - Al utobiography yo is s the first complete re nderi 
; - into English of any of Vi ico’s works, raises th 


uestion of the reasons for the obscure plac 
Vi ico holds ine the social science tradition. One 


observ ation which may be -made in answy wer to. 


this query is that his theory of social origin, 


which employ ed a “natural instinct that man has 
(The. Autobiography of Giambattista ico. Trans- for divinity” as the efficient cause of changes, 


lated from the Italian by Max F ISCH unacceptable to his” rationalist contempo- 
Ithaca, New h 
ean raries. At a time w en me: n were renouncing the 


and THOMAS GODDARD BERGIN. 
York: Corne I] University Press viii 
® e y # ress, 19 _ past and trying to empty their minds of ancient 
-Jearning, he resolutely did just the opposite. He 


criticized his contemporaries for not making ust 
of the ancient languages. 


hy, written in 
the third ‘person, with “He fables, and mythologies: 
rer blessed a all these adversities sO. many : 
high and impregnable citadel, to meditate and — origins of nations in their reconstruction of the 
to write further works which he was “wont to beginnings of the human enterp ris 
call ‘so many acts of Vengeance against his Another observation which 
detractors.’ These finally led him to the 
covery of his New Science.’ change: formulated in the New nce went 
The Principles of a New Scie nce of the Nature to ‘the eighteenth century belief ir 
of! Nations, from which Are Derived New Prin- progress; : it was an anachronism. Ww hile Vi ico” 
- ciples s of the Natural Law o f Peoples, , Which ap- Ww as seeing two editions of this work through | the 
_ peared in 1725, was, indeed, an achievement born press and left behind copy for a ‘third, the 
- of professional misfortune. First, there was the Frenchman Fontonelle, Perrault, the: Abbé St. 
episode of two years before when he was an Pic and Turgot were hammering out a theory 
_unsuccessful candidate for academic preferment 0 
at the U niversity of Naples. Next, and after the | 


manus cript was 3 all ready to go to the printer, The translators’ introduction 


> 


enzo Corsini, Scie nce ‘was written, ‘and its. diffusion 


later Pope Clement XII, who, — 
ac acuetint to the custom of the day, was to have. 
umed the printing. Als o bei ing sh 
obliged as a matter of honor to bring out 


e work because publication had been siaasies 


erable use 


an alternative to of res triction and 
the latter “being rejected on the 


_ printed book paid for out of the proceeds ofa 


several and publis shed asa wie 


ins tead of employing the “recondite wisdom” of 
occasions for withdrawing to his desk, as. to his. “4 and age thous sands of years re moved from the 


= rectilinear change which is still a prevailing 
view among sociologists. 

deals mainly 

“he was abandoned by his patron , Cardinal Lor- a the historical setting within which the New me 
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_ his book is written for popular consumption 


Social Problem,” statement ‘that As at 


Veteran Back. By W ILLARD War AL- 
York: Tess, 1944. (a leat from Cherne been useful 
here). A careful. analysis should certainly have 


- Waller’s book certainly is timely. been made of the extent to which the recdjust 
# 
comprehensive, well- articu- ment of the veteran is to a large part an aggra- 


for the veteran been enacted either vated aspect of the general problem of 
oy Federal or State legislatures. though the new z readjustment of all workers in a post-war econ- - 


“GL” bill, now on the Federal statute books omy; and of the medical, fiscal and welfare 
incon t new group” of dislocated 


"problems of a 


individuals appearing en masse, as victims of soa 


erans’ ‘aid, The ‘volume under review 


acterized by a fine historical perspective that “disaster 


helps to bring out the importance of the sub- 8roup as pect of the 
pe 


as a perennial without in any way the i 
veteran, is seriously neglected—in this res spect 


the American Legion is giv en peculiarly 
critical milk-toast treatment. The differences and 
‘similarities of the veteran who has undergone 


‘enormous res pons sibility of our 
T he book starts with a prologue (a bit fanciful, 
quoting the old test tament passages about David 
and Uriah) and a brief rec capitulation of the 
stretch of veterans’ problems since the revolu-— 
tionary war, The body of the text is divided into— 
four parts. The first two deal with the in 


and the one who has not so suffered but is 
-neverthel ess part and parcel of the articulate 

veteran group, have been overlooked. The fact — 
that not only is the veteran a changed man, but 
the whole social and economic structure of his 
three discusses “our past _attempts—and is altered and we have a conflict. between 


failures—to help the veteran”; and part four two variables, is given little attention. T ere. 


brings us to the specific pens ‘nts of the pres- “emerges from the book no recognition of “the” 


situs uation, which ‘we 


that it e nte r into t he conv ersion of civ ilian into 
soldie r, and of the soldier back» into civilian 


fact that our present attitudes toward, and plans — 
for, the veteran are infinitely superior to the © 
handling of the problem of Revolutionary, Civil 
Ww ee American or even World War 1 
s; that our present planning, with all s 7 
inmachacstian. reflects the social thinking of an 
age that faces problems of 1, hoon 
insurance, economic planning | by "government, 
and moder n technology il - production and or- 
in a relatively scientific spirit, and 
with a new administrative competence. 


its restrained and wilh meaning emotional appeal. 48 ) summarize, the book seems useful but not 

that relates to the veteran or to the “forcefully effective: as a gr 
eover, no t held t a a standard of scientific 


Pun IP Kuri 
New York School Social 


rather than | for the sophisticated social scien- 
_tist. or the technician. It should be judged as an 
offe ring to the public-spirited but relatively un-— 
i informed citize n, the rank and file of serious 
d ‘voters. There be ed a sort C 4 


eran in the S, “America’s Gravest 


+ ork: C 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. x + 54. $1. 00. 
size of this monograph well. as its 
price belies its importance. In it the reader will 


= find presented the results of a careful statistical 


the discussion to the 
presentation. rather than to that 
erious sociological contribution, there are still 

some very important phases of the subject with 
“Tespect to. which the author seems to have 
missed the boat. There should ce rtainly have — delinquency in ‘relation to. such e 
been a thorough discussion of the peculiar am- social conditions as. _ urbanization, 
bivalence of public opinion toward the soldier: growth, racial and ‘national characteristics: 


nothing is too good for him; but he must go population, “industrialization, familial character- 


As 
to war or he is a slacker, and when vai comes istics, educational and religious characteris stics, — 


analysis of variations in the volume of juve enile 
economic and 


population 


psychologically. disturbing combat rience 
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and d adult criminality. the In with is. known Wiers on the 
out au the volume of de- found that density of population is closely re- will fin 

economic and at to” the volume of delinquency. . The data one co 

indicated that as the density of population in- can sa 

creased from 4 40 to 150 persons per square mile— in the 

juvenile showed a mar ked increase, 

terest 


indices which ‘tellected marked increase in delinquency. These findings = 
ae and social condition | of the counties ‘Suggest that the problem of delinquency is pri- — 
of the State of Michigan. The index ‘of the marily condition produced by factors: charac- 
pects of delinquency, defined as “the number eristic of a county with a populat ion density 
court hearings per year 1,000 children _ f about 15 vould 
aged 10 to 16 years inclus sive, ” (page 19) was also” “seem at firs lence: that he cam 
then correlated with each of the indices of eco related toa growing population. This, however, ologist 
_ nomi c and social conditions of groups of coun-— is not the c case, since Wiers found that when the represe 
ties s. The « county groups, | or area-units were de- factor of population: growth was held constant _ . i 
“iv ed by the process of cranking counties on the delinquency was still signific: antly associated with | 
population density (partial r= .70). 


rof 
“children (about 20, living in ‘them. Coun- above are samples of what the reader will 


a ties with a density of population o of over 225 per | find in a fifty-four page monograph which falls 

square mile and having 25,000 or more children considerably short of indicating the time 
"a We. > - _ living in them w ere treated as separate entities. labor that has gone into the production of a first 

oe The manipulation: of the census data in this r rate study. It is believed that Wi iers’ work ha 
fashion threw the counties into nineteen groups. resulted in a significant contribution. 

The study is, therefore, state-wide in coverage. Ea knowledge « of the correlates 


urthermore, since the index of the volume of quency. 
delinquency was derived by averaging court 
hearings for the years 1927, +192 8, 1931 and 193 


University of Minnesota 
tends to reflect periods of ‘relat 


_ business prosperity and depression. y Has Baton 


P 


CHICAN 
639 


To present all of the important findings of 
the study within the limits of a review is im- Pp. ix + 360. $3. 
possible. Ww e can however report a few of the Those American sociologists who have even 
“results of the s study ‘so as to indicate that Wi iers’ a cursory acquaintance with the history of their | 
work merits serious attention. discipline doubtless remember with gratitude the 
Of interes t to “many persons will be the 1 re- by Bernard, Duncan, Wis h and a few 
“sults obtained by Wi iers when he correlated de- others which | have appeared in the last ‘two. 
-linquency rates with indices designed to reflect. decades. The | gr atitude arises” from the ‘fact 
‘ the income status of the community. . Several = ‘these investigators of the American intel- 
such indices wer re employ red ‘and a all them lectual scene called the attention of many of 
“were pos sitiv ely correlated with juv enile delin- to the existence of a substantial body of socio- 
quency in a significant fashion. | Further, this logical thought in pre-Civil War days, and 
on mlasioustip remained significant ev en W hen t he found this thought ina place where one might at 
_ influences urbanization “were removed. first be least ‘inclined to look for it; namely, 
would seem, therefore, that poverty, as meas- in the old South. 
ured by income, is not significantly related to t Now comes” Harvey Ww ish with the first full- who wi 
delinquency. This conclusion finds” additional length biography of o of ‘these pioneer unknow 
_ substantiation in the fact that Wiers found an ‘thinkers, George Fitzhugh. The work i is a model si 
inverse relations ship between dependency ‘and of what intellectual history should be: fully 
Correlations of ‘other indices of saturated with the unique aspects 0 of the person- ality 
ality, time, and place considered, and yet sharply — life of 


selective with reference to the main theme. search, 
nad for “the re- examination. of “some our There is no effort to generalize “beyond the opa 


‘nations of what factors contribute t i configuration: of ev ents sidered, nd yet these 
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on the only the basis of comparison, 


mn Wi lers 

osely ree will find here a solid culture case study on which studies of the 

The one column of a more building Wish’s book. schol 

ation in- he binding, Paper, 

mile 

increase, 

"persons 4 

by any thought in ever more extreme its 


: apparent partial reversal in a way which at bottom 
is st still more extreme. Beginning with a defense of 


findings 


y is pri- 


How BEC 


U niversity W isconsin 
the moral rightness and social and economic ex- 


-pediency of slavery, he rapidly passed over to an = Decline of a Cotton Textile City, By Sey- ~ 
attack on the free society of the North. Because = MouR Lou is W OLFBEIN. New York: Colum- 
he came to be known as the leading Southern ide- bia U niv ersity Press, 1944. ‘Pp. 179. $2.50. 


ologist, spite of the fact that much ‘more In the history of one- -industry towns New 
representative Southerners deplored his propa- Bedford , Massachusetts, holds a unique place. 
we -gandistic tone, he was widely quoted throughout Its economy has twice centered around a spe- 
eo the North as evidence of the fact that black of cific indus stry only to have each i in turn collapse. 
slavery” would inevitably bring white slavery in A hundred years” ago New Bedford was the © 
its train 1. Providing i in this way the photographic _ largest whaling center in the United States. With 
reverse abolitionists” like Garrison, ‘Fitzhug decline of this industry the wealth which 
a great deal to develop a Southern stereo-— had been -accumulated from whaling was in- 
type which led Seward and Lincoln to’ declare vested in textile mills. At the Sealidian of this 
that “an | irrepressible conflict” was in the mak- ce ntury the city was the leading producer of 
_ ing, that American society could not exist ‘ ‘half fine cotton goods and as recently -as 192 © its 
— ave and half free. ” Ip 1 his calmer moods, mills returned a profit of 34 percent on inv ested 
_ Fitzhugh apparently thought that it it could, but x capital. But with the advance of the southern = 
he had put himself down in writing; » the whirl- | textile industry the local mills began to fail and 
_ wind that he ev yoked soon carried | his doctrine a by 1939. over 20,000 jobs had been lost and one 
a r bey ond the grasp of its originator. eee quarter of the city’s population was on relief. 
hen ihe storm: that had ‘been so ) dongs im- Dr. Wolfbein relates the economic problems 
of New Bedford to the larger question of the — 
have w stil wrote voluminously for ‘the movement of the cotton industry from New 


charac- 
“density { 
would 

lency 
ever, 
vhen the | 
constant 
ted with 


= 


wWeitt 


Jeading Southern reviews, but the = had England to the South. A large part of his study 
of their shattered his sounding board. W hen the con- is devoted to a general ote 
the flict ended he tried to conform as best he could and unstable nature of cotton manu- 


to the new situation, even becoming, for a time, facturing. In addition to factors affecting 


two employ ee of the Freedman’s Bureau. This industry as a whole there were local contributing 

} 


— 


was an impossible position for Fitzhugh, how- causes, such as inefficient management, exces- 
intel- sively high ‘dividends, and inadequate ‘cost ac- 


ever, and he soon developed a violent hatred of 


y of us “the freed slave that stands in striking contrast counting. In recent years various civic groups 
 SOCiO- — _ to his kindly paternalism of pre-Civil War days. have made strenuous efforts to attract new and i ; 
d they “White supremacy” found in him a vigorous al- more diversified industries to the city, but until Y 5 
ight at though i ineffectual champion; his vogue had the general prosperity of the war period these aa 
amely, , passed, and the actions of the Ku Klux Klan - efforts met with but little success. ian o 


: counted for far more than the words of a man ~ Included in the volume is a detailed analysis 
t 


passing into eclipse. He died in 1881 unemployment in New Bedford in May, 
ioneer q 4 unknown to the new generation that had arisen 1939. The book - is well written and the text is 
model since nce Appomatox. supported by some. sixty statistical tables. The 
Students of propaganda, conflict, and person- urban sociologist, howeve er, will” find almost 
erson- PP can learn much from. study of the nothing in this study as to the effects of the 


harply 


life of George Fitzhugh. A fertile field of city’s economic collapse upon human behavior 
search, almost ‘neglected, is a study of 


or its impact ‘on the social institutions of the on 
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ESS 
typology s seems appropriate t to this Stanford University 
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discussions was n national or even inter- 


cial Service in W B. Cross not do without 


W RIGHT. hicago: U Jniversity ‘of Chicago literally millions of non- professional volunteers. 


Press, 1944. Pp. ‘vii + 199. $2.00. 


__ The same seems to hold true for the Traveler 
This book is a. of eight papers 


‘Aid. And no system of private federated financ- 


by Dean Wright, who also contributes the ing or public taxation” for welfare servic 
initial chapter on social services at the out tbreak Record be sustained by : mere aqua ee 


of the present war. Other participants include 


ames Nicholson “that ‘social welfare has by no means: reached its 


Jane Hoey, Katherine Lenroot, J on 
Edith Abbott. Partly because the Purpose | 


ational in scope, little attention is paid to local | 
private agencies. Notwiths tanding- the editor’s 

_ brief explanation of the omission ‘of recreation 


State in Modern 
group work from this ‘series s, the gaping | hole eople, Church cand tate 


petite J N on. New Yo 
is painfully obvious. to any” one familiar with 
é Oo Vy 1 4. 23 
fact that recreation, play, and — 


— 


their manifold forms, ake larger toll o of 


American money than most of the other | “social 
services” combined. The longest chapter details 


work of the Red Cross; the shortest, Clar- in He has pro- 


ence Pickett’s discussion of. food and peace, is an exceedingly dry scholarly little 


a thoughtful statement packed with poignant 
fact. Edith Abbott’s contribution character- 


-istically stimulating and provocative, illus- This book conce 
trated by | her call for universal old age pens sions well: documented ou utline of the ctivities of 


ofa a dollar a day for eve ery yone below the i income- the Russian Orthodox = 


tax level of 1941 (which, she is careful to | attention to any othe 
insist, stems not from the Townsend plan, but sia. in no sense an ‘adequate history, 
from that beacon light in social welfare history, present pertinent information with ref 


Charles Booth). From such a variety of writers erence to the teachings of the ‘Churct 


and special fields, it is difficult to extract any relations to the people and the state. S 


In 1936 when the New Soviet Constitution — 


— principles. But three or four seem to 
4 emerge: the right to relief, the trend toward: freedom: of religious 
public” assumption of the burden of care, , the 
call for -professionalization of all "welfare serv- 
ices, and the insistence these services should be ‘the. advent of Hitler’ 
rated | as “ ‘social welfare” rather than given the 2 the Ukraine ‘the church leaders threw their 
t designation, “social work.” |The Teviewer resources to the national cause and and 


-laiety alike united in a fierce loy . (This 


W Vright of “those implications to ‘this reviewer! 1) of 


older institutions, such as the church and the ligion was further strengthened by Soviet 


j 


family, which have survived from an earlier Union's acceptance of the Four Freedom ns under 
economic syste m,” (italics the reviewer's). Atlantic Charter. 


contrary to. her assumption, it is highly unsafe | Apparently the church was not : 


to say that at the time of the last world war not dominated by the state during 


single agency in the country was ‘manned: en- nany have thought. Authentic d 
tirely or even in large part by professionally a erence to the persecution of the ‘aod and 
- trained staffs. As one might expect in an un- the | Marxian rejection of all things religi 


censored symposium some glaring” contradic- during” the early days of the revolution are 
_ tions occur. For | r example, Dean W right argues © given. ‘As the years passed and the i 
service not attain their government shifted its emphasis fron 
maximum development until all supervisory, — 
dministrative and policy- making, as_ well as were ‘tempered, but “there “were severe restric- 


service positions, are staffed by tions any activities ol 


trained workers. Yet Mr. Nicholson implies t e national dan 
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BENNE. New York: 


unity of purpose. Ande rson holds” that, mean- 
- while, the Russian Church’s strength lies in the 


people and § not in the gov vernment He does not 
believe that there has been any essential altera- 


in ‘the attitude of the c ommunist_ party he modern problem of western 


which still _adher res rigidly to the Marxian the confusion: of social authority i demo- 
cratic society and the threat of escape 


doctrine that all religion “antithetical to 
science, as well as an. nace Maen people and ‘this state 1 into a more rigid authoritative regime, 


of capitalism. At is still true that for presented at ‘the outset. Blame is laid at the 


the Communist“ ‘there is no god, 1 ‘no sin, or loor of. “historic liberalism,” sa which was not 

‘salva tion.’ -Furthe rmore there is concur- with revolt against specific ecclesiastical 3 

rence in highest values. * To the church the indi- and political institutions, but was” carried on to | 
vidual re pre esents the supreme v alue, to the the ideological extreme of denying the Principle 
- Communist the individual is not an end himself: of authority and e alting | the individual. In 


‘this state horities emerge 
the only valid end lies in collective well- -being, this state ‘hidden” authorities emerged, suc 


‘that, Mr. Anderson concludes. leads to” the authority pope 


nice philosophical differences as to the ideologies, w hich in ‘thems selves are often. In con- 


‘flict and, the refore, make necessary authoritarian 
relative e ethics s of each v: iewpoint. 


The Soviet government is thus accepting a patterns of ‘a more general “nature. >, Liberal- 


truce with the Church, he holds, only because _ democrats must now propagete 8 type of au- 
a revival of religion is a practical exemplifica- thority, not based on abstract “freedom” but | 


of a stage in the dialectical process, from with freedom 
which the final “develo; individuality. Those who accept this challenge must 
one country will emerge.” I pet find their redefined functions, their specific authori- 


Sov iet Government has | pro omy a Constitu- e ties, whether as parents, educators, publicis sts, or _ 
guaranteeing the right to work, leisure, edu- _ Statesmen, within the conception and program of 


tion and race equality which most Christians S) 


In 2 to. 5 the nature the authority 


Incidentally, 


reference to the c of ‘the better, “approach can be t made. to its 
‘Tsarist times. He cites. numerous “examples triadiac authority: relation is considered the 
‘unquestion: ible piety and of spiritual leader- _ characteristic pattern: (1) subject, (2) bearer, 
hip on the part of the clergy. Many clergy and (3 ) field of operation. In turn, the author 


were evidently maki ng ‘significant contributions to examine (1) the “authority of the 
2 relation is as san 


‘an are involv ed) 


“cont ribut the ‘pational the game—baseball is the and G 
_ ture. Mr, Anderson errs, however, in = pedagogical authority, i.e , the authority of the 
that such favorable comments after ‘community. He then proceeds to discussions of 
the adoption of the 1936 Constitution. This : external and internal authority and of powe : 
reviewer travelled widely in Russia in 1935. and « coercion in authority relations. 
and in many places official guides spoke feel- — His description of authority relationships a 
ingly of the sincerity and high purpose triadic is particularly appropriate since 
of many priests of the Church. Such attitudes bearer and subject are of a quite different order 
may have given impetus to the Constitutional from field of oper ration. His concept of peda- da- 
rovision. Mr, Anderson writes as a man with gogical or community authority, on which most 


dee ep ‘Teligious convictions but he has no great stress is placed, embrace s the entire field of 


‘thon: (the Russian Orthodo j survival, = 
ithout effort to the defense of Russia. In the resur-  instituti MABEL A. 
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ae attitude and value formation within a culture to have been to choose hese types of thought 
but he seems to perceive only vaguely the social those theories: which most interested him 


mentione 
social phi 
and some 
 absolutisn 


— by which acculturation i is accomplished. 
The solution to the problem ‘of the authority 
relations, insofar as he advances a solution 
. seems to to be that of attempting to distill from the 


afield into the bypaths metaphysics, 


a wider democratic community the essence of its - esthetics, and liter rary criticism. Much less has | —tism are 
these to be transmitted to the young. he covered all important lin neglects 
Admitting the possibility divided com-— sociological thinking. More nea rly adequate, writers. 
munity authority, he still feels that the one perhaps, his sampling of ge political mentionec 
vested with pedagogical authority must ever ideas, with one conspicuous omission—fascism. 
seek the wider community values. “There isa ess adequate is his: interpret tation of ruling» -Vasconcel 
quality in the genuine pedagogical economic theories and policies. His book dis- In the 
authority ‘relationship which -goads its bearers plays a rather curious ‘preoce cupation” 4 ‘ith given to : 
always to the service of a wider community. personality theories and ‘extensions ‘recent Korn, 
is no rest for such a quest short of the European metaphysical jintellectual confusion ave bee: 
«service a includes all man-— misnamed philosophy. Yet his book evidences a Espinosa, 
kind in its scope.” adequate realization of the extent which creating a 


wo ‘The book seems be one outside the pale of a the rather amateur Latin American metaphy sical significang 


philosophical approach need! essly wordy, repe-. thinkers have accepted the peculiar subjective Althoug 

titious and abstract. The conception of authority escapist theories. recent German and Italian | inadequac 
a 7 Is broad and vague, making it difficult to to dis- philos sophers — wit hout digesting them. For ex author's | 


 tinguish rele ationships from ot ther r ample, he says he could not discover 


10 that the tion for h 
« State College of W ashington books and disciples in Argentina in 1926. The 
is that these peoples have largely passed 
| A Century of Thought By through Pareto and ‘most of the mode rnist 
_ Rex Crawrorp. Cambridge: Harvard excrescences of French and Italian thought to 
d Press, 1944. Pp. hows i + 320. : $3 “50. neo-it intuitionism and anti. intellectualism 
‘This: book was long ov erdue. people of which are characteristic of the fascist and 
the We es stern Hemisphere has been as little philosophy and which did such good service 
known to us through their ideas as the Latin to the United ‘Nations bec cause of Hitler’ 
Americans. . We have eaten their bananas and liance upon it, ‘This bo 
‘Brazil nuts, their beef and mangoes and drunk The two great de fects 00k its { Picayune, 
their coffee and possibly their yerba mata, but striking incomplet teness and its lack of back- founding 
somehow we have not known that some of the ground. The author m: akes some very good states. in 
= best thought—and some of the worst along with analyses of the thought of a few men n especially 
é it—of our time has originated | in the republics. Echeverria, Alberdi, Sarmiento, Lasterria, of New O 
(and dictators ships) to the south of  Freyre, Hostos, V asconcelos, and C aso, but he that centt 
Professor Crawford has essayed the tas leaves these: analyses largely up the air interest t 
sr ‘Providing us with a sample of all major ‘trends because he does not explain adequately how @ than fort 
: in social thinking in this area ‘through the thirty- _ and why ‘most of these men came to hold the — The T 
five men whose ideas che has more or less ade- views they did. He does better in this respe 
¢ = quately analyzed. He has covered all periods — for Alberdi and Sarmiento, for much has been * | th. TI! 
* = about 1830 to the present and has chosen written to explain these- men. Y et he leav out the tradit 
‘samples from Argentina, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, | most. important: part of Ingenieros’ con- problems 


Ecuador, Cuba, Puerto Rico , and | Brazil. 
He apologizes for leaving the northern republics 


tribution and concentrates on his “personality 


ina uray. 


world and 
analys ses. He does not even Ayarrag: t: 


sof South America and all of those of Centr He says nothing of the contacts that Ramos _ a | of inf 
America unsampled, for he recognizes that thes Mejia first made with European collective be- in A 


Fy peoples also have produced | thinkers of impo 

tance. To Argentina he devotes well over on 

third: of his space, which Perhaps was necessary. 


havior writers, which later led to the onside of 

Alvarez, to whom che ‘rightfully gives c knows. He 
i during tha 


documents 


‘ 
a 
= 
| >> 
t is scarcely mentioned di- 
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and not : y analy ved, The | \demo- ‘is likely to that work 


Caesarism” /Vallanilla Lanz is not a flare f¢ for dressing up bis 
mentioned. hile the presistence of Catholic ‘is evident in his “presentations of some con- 


0 social social” | philosophy is r referred to here and there temporary personalities—and it is possible that 

/ pretty § and some of the early critics of Catholic social = polished up p the earlier ones _ also. He may 7 
physics, ~ absolutism and of f traditional Spanish conserva- likewise have polished the history of the paper 


tism giv ren good, but” brief, mention, he a good deal. But none of this is of very ainda 
neglects of the modern —anti- Catholic “moment to sociologists who are not interested 

= writers. E spinosa Ss work, for example, is not in the local personalities or institutions of New 


political | mentioned. The | he neo- Catholicism and academic- mm 
-totalitarianis sm men as and ppereatly the chief interest of Mr. ‘Dabney 
ruling | asconcelos are not traced back to their sources. was that of writing a history of the New Orleans 


ok dis- 


In the rev reviewer's opinion much of the space area during that century, and this aspect of the 
n with fl given to such men as Rodo, Vasconcelos, Caso, book is worthy of careful consideration. Using 
recent Korn, and Samuel Ramos might much better the ews reports in, the paper as a sort of 
Ben devoted to Sanchez, de la Torre, thread running through the book, he attempts | 


eget no Espinosa, Seona, and other men who are really to give the local, state, national and even inter- 

ysiel creating a new libe ral-social philosophy of great national history to which these news stories 4 

yhysical significance in Latin America. are related, In this task he has done a very = 
Although there are a great sentable job of writing history. Also he has de- 

Italian inadequac ies in ‘this book, due mainly to — 2 eloped what seems to the writer to be an almost J a a) 
For ex 7 thor’s lack of sufficient background prepara- new technique. In connection with the history be 
hat for his task, the work itself is valuable as of every period he takes space summarize 
m first starter in field t too the the news stories in the Picayune at ‘that time, | 
ugh the local incidents such as bees 
passed ashington Unit realize the extent which we see our world 
dernist through the headlines of our newspapers or 
ight One Hundred Great The Story of ‘the how familiar the world of century ago can 
tualism Times. s-Picayune Founding to 1940. seem when we look at it through the headlines 
ist_ and 4 By T HOMAS DABNEY. iton Rouge: of the papers” of that day. When the local 

servic Louisiana State homey news of past history ‘are added, that 


world, as Mr. Dabney portrays it, is about as 
a ‘intimate and familiar as the present world. Mr. 


= his : book avowedly i is a history of The Times- 


Picayune, New Orleans newspaper, from its | “Dabney may have introduced general history 

founding in 1837 1940. Actually, asthe author to give meaning to the history of the Picayune 


Stat 


es in the introduction, ‘the book is much_ : but, in this respect at least, he improved ‘general s 
‘than that; it is a very readable history _ “history by including the Picayune. : 
of i New Orleans and the Louisana section during Mr. Dabney’ 3 perspective with» reference 
but he ‘that century. And it probably will be of more> “history is about on a level with that of the ‘ 
ir interes to sociologists for the reason contemporary press. He appears t to have 

than for the former. particular theory or thesis with reference ‘to 
The Times-Picayune began history which he is trying to prove. | 


yecially 
sterria, 


Picayune, the first “penny” ’ newspaper in the he does not ‘make any searching analysis or 
— South. The histor of its competition with array facts to try to srove conclusions and 


in 

traditional newspapers of the time, of its: this respect he is in a totally different category 
than writers such as P. W. ‘Shugg (Origi ns of 


es out 
con- 


problems getting news from “the outside. 


ynality world and of its finances are given in sufficient Class Struggle Louisiana, Louisana State 
garay detail to give this sociologist, at least, a good University Press, 1939). Thus his work i . | 
Ramos deal of information on the history of the popular substitute for the work « of social scientists 

ve be- press in America. How faithfully this part has or social historians" but is a worthwhile -second- _ af 

ork of done, probably no one but Mr. source book for 
isider- knows, He avowedly has read every issue printed hile, thus, the chief value of ‘the book to. 
Latin» during that hundred years as well as many other social scientists is a as a | neral history of the ] 
od di- documents i in n the files of that paper and no one one New Orleans area, it must be criticized on this | : 


thought 
we 
i 
general | 
Jequate, Ta 
if 
back: 
Ba 
Be 
| - 
j 


a “general insur- squares 

to sou than local news- plan, such as that proposed by Sir William the 

papers and from the of the historian or in the Murray- Dingell residual 

this is a grave defect. However, the reviewer E observa! 

has noted no important errors in reporting the holarly the adj 

ithe, facts of history and since the book has a good present ‘ation ‘of indust trial life i under © 

index, it is a us seful handbook for looking up following major headings: the in lustrial 

the facts of New Orleans’ history during that policy contract, the “industrial life insurance | 

period even though some of these fact: might organization, cost of indus trial life insurance, 
need to be checked with other sources. And — actuarial basis of industrial life ins suran 

certainly as a readable that ‘period such insurance, 


Haran, W Vestern Reserve U niversity whi ch th 


‘st tati istical Adjustment of Data. of adjus 


1 the United States EMING. New Y ork: Sons, An ex 


ork : Mc Graw-_ 4 043. Pp. x + 261. $ book 


q 
44. Pp. xii i+ (399. experiment or a implies that 
Industrial life - ins surance is “life insurance actually, the results obtained a second time are 
joe ‘of modest ae is us sually rarely y the same as the first. The probler m De 
written in amounts of less than $500 per policy, Deming deals with is how to adjus t observations 
be “a number ¢ of small order to predict future experime ents or 
policies ina single family which add up “surveys. | Such a prediction is needed if action 
‘more than this amount. This kind of life ins ure is: to be taken on the basis of the obs erved | 
has often been called “burial insurance,” data. For many kinds of problems, simple 
t ‘because the policy is payabl e on the death of and adequate method of adjusting data a is that 
insured and is in an amount sufficient to called “Teast squares,” wherein the squares 
pay little more than the last. “medical bills the errors of 
the ‘cost of burial. At the end of 1943 about as possible. — | 
- million peop! le in this country were carrying Dr De ming giv es a practical discussion of | ae a 
industrial ‘life in insurance policies the use of least squares which can be followed 
which had a face value of 2. 4. 4.5 billion dollars. by a reader r who has” some familiarity with fe 
is characteristic of industrial life ins surance statistical concepts. Sociologists will find this 
that the premiums are collected weekly” by book undoubtedly the best av ailable with which 


agent at the home of the insured, but, the to make or deepen acquaintance with an 


how 
a future 


3.50 


given of 
available 
of the pi 
tion anc 
ely. 
Least sq 
in that | 
‘tion 


normally 


income of ‘the family permits and the insured increasingly important prediction technique. ‘a 

al one. 
ons choos se, they may pay monthly and get Abundant numerical « examples and exercises are should 1 

= a slight reduction in premium. given throughout the book to illustrate selected 
The cost of indus trial life. insurance is con- va arieties of problems, Of specia il interest to J are 

greate than the cos st of ordinary. social scientis ts will be the chapter ¢ on adjusting 
surance for two reasons ‘First, the mor- sample frequencies to. ‘known marginals, 


tality 1 rates” ‘of the lower income classes are the example of a sample survey borrowed rom ms tates 
SIS 


than general mortality rates, and, second, Hansen and Hurwitz, 
the unit adminis trative costs are greater. er. ¥ et On the more technical side, for - thos 
costs to ins asured have been greatly terested in some theory, a chapter 1 is 


carried o 
to insist 

"squares, and anothe to the propagation of error. 
the is allowed to lapse after. a T hus a general ‘set of normal ‘equations is de- 
period « of time, the i ins sured has a right to the rived of which all the examples in the book are 

Bet tyes policy or to paid- -up insur- special cases. This enables a uni 

ance. This kind of ins 1 in the absence of numerical solutions to be maintained throug 
an adequat e soc ial ins urance systen in iewer believes it should be pointed 
country, has. unquestionably been out that the formulation here is 

low- -income | fever, it “large sample The went 


4 We 
> 
‘Tulane 
Industrial Life Insurance 
{ 
wal Bi. 
J 
a 
_ 7 
4 
- 
= 
| 
— 
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squares of residu 


to the pa st observations, 
observations form a large enough sample, then 
the adjustments minimize their squared 
> under 2 errors will tend also to minimize squared errors: 
dustrial the future. This may be far from the case, 


however, 
remains much work to be done on the problem 
of how best to predict from | a pas st sample t to 
., future one in the sense of least squares. | 
There e remains the basic question: to 
whi ich the author alludes briefly in his opening 
chapter: : when is leas st squares a best method 
of adjustmen 
An extended answer. is” beyond the “scope of 
_ the book, but mature readers w vould undoubtedly 
prefer ‘more orientation here. 


surance 


idequately appreciated s 
given of how to prove it nor of what proofs S are 


of the past two decades in the theory of estima- 


and of the testing of bear 


Lin in to be ‘solv ed. 


answer is difficult to compute—or is even un- 
known as yet analytically. Of cours se, in some 


= in situtations where a theoretically y best 


ion of 


simp! e situtations, informal _adjustments—like_ 
drawing free hand curves—may be just as” 


adequate, depending on the action to be taken. 

In some situations, especially if the errors are 

normally distributed, leas st. squares is actually” 


this 
which 


a theoretically best solution as well as a practi- 
int out, however, er, it 


one. As aut thor po 
should be kept i 
adjustment use (leas squar res, free 


that “W hat “method of 


- of science, and must be decided on the basis 
Fe 0 i time, costs, and results. It is more important 


insist he aving a a 


“carried out ‘under | a variety of conditions, | 


ny particular 
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of A Social 
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when i is some other method best? 


There is so some 
danger that the short answer given will not be 
nce no indication 


Many of the profound developments: ‘about. “half 
Guinea ‘Dr. Du spent. 


Least squares, as the author indicates, is is versatile j 
that it “often --yields a workable approxima- are ea gardening with the women re- 


= 


‘curves, etc.) is as much a matter of “economics ’ 


se ries of experiments 
than 


giv es detailed 


of an E By Cora Du 


‘cmture and personality” “approach 


trends i in It represents an attempt 


to use the methods and _ ins ights from both 


cultural anthropology and “psychoanalytical 


theory in understanding the social conditioning a 


of personality. Many anthropologists have now 


for relatively small samples. . There accepted the point that Edward Sapir made 
|= time ago; namely, 


that culture i is not the | 


abstraction described in so many of the mono- 


personal.” It is natural, too, that anthropologists 


graphs, but rather that it 


with their training ‘should 


personality for a any given society. This interest 
mber of field studies 


about this problem. All of them 
pioneer vorks and should be judged as such. 
People of Alor is addition 


N s 
between New 
eighteen 
months. The people are predominantly Oceanic 
Negroid rather than Indonesian their 
cult ture also appears to. be. more Melanesian 


its n main characteristics than Indonesi: an. They 


sponsible : for the cultivatio 


nd collection | of all 
vegetable foods. Pi igs are ery V 


valuable and | 


eaten at feasts, their 


control the ‘financial in which are con- 


cepts of profit, interest, credit an 


Death feasts are both elaborate 


actions connected with prestige, as well as pone 
of a religious ritual, Sacrifice is the main e 
in their religion and the countryside i 
genii loci, whose good o or evil influence depends 
on the personal relationship established with 
‘them 


book: consists of four parts. | 


brief, containing sti 


me nts. of the proble 
followed 
of Alor. Part Two, “Psycho- Cc ultural Sy nthesis, . 
accounts of 
late childhood, 
-ligion, and a final chapt er by Kardiner on “‘S 
‘Personality y Determinants.” Part Three is pol 
longest, taking more than half the book , and 


consists of eight autobiographies < as collected by 


the author with a brief analysis of each one and 


element 


als that are minimized refer 4 
LA 
4 
| 
rie f 
that 
s. But 
vations 
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| 
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onality picture ms one ¢ of wees ego, low ; 


tv. Descriptive N Norms and Ranges,” gives the : Bra: 
sults of the Porteus Maze Tests, word as- snd a lack ‘of ‘strong positive in “human cated 


ociations, children’s drawings, inter- relationships. -choanal 
an of the Rorschach’s experiment by Dr. | The analy sis of the t thirty- seven , forman 
Oberholzer. This gives some indication of _ tests by Oberholzer confirms many of these | sed t 
Dr. Du Bois’ hypothesis i is that of a “psychic liant. In spite” of the enormous difficulties, giv 
common to mankind and “ ‘individ- among which h was having statistical basis Es it was 
ual, innate personality trends,” which are acted for the scoring of material, he manages to. get intervie 
upon by common cultural pres: sures. result: at significant traits. confirms the picture of preter. 
_ in central tendencies to which the term modal -Alorese | per rsonality as insecure and fearful, a eo formant 
_ personalty has | been assigned.” Her tas sk, she though he cannot say what it is they fear. talk ab 
says, “consists of tracing throughout with a as” Du Bois and Kardiner have been raport 
much consistency as possible the repeated and in ‘their inte rpretation— of institutions in ter : i 
‘standardized experiences, relationships _and_ of "personality conditioning. we are not portant 
values which occur” in many contexts” and to ‘completely convinced by their interpretation But we 
which individuals are “exposed during v various: of the genesis of some of the personality traits. in 
ages of their deve elopment, when "thee skepticism stems in part from the fact can be 
sources vary.” This ; concept is exactly the same that there are “not sufficient data on “feelings ? friendlir 
as Kardiner’s basic pe rsonality' and we do not and attitudes coming from the natives them- ss infor mai 

« “ see that anyt ything is gained by Du Bois coining © “selves | or by direct observations to confirm the 
new term. logical deductions made by the author and he 
Both Du Bois and Ka diner a agree in ‘the main collaborator. For example, both stress | that the 
= in thely description of the modal or basic - women do not want to be mothers, and Kar 

personality and in their ideas about its genesis — diner: adds, “ithe mother does not find the 

A or social conditioning. According to them , the feeding of the child particularly pleasurable.” 

“becomes a frustrating object to the We went through t the book very carefully and 
child in early infancy becaus e of the feeding found nothing that we ‘could regard as real 
situation. The mothe er returns: ‘a the fields a proof of this. The most direct statement made _ 
couple ¢ of weeks after the child is born, and he | by” Du Bois on this point is the following: 

is then left: to the ¢ care of some other ‘members never heard woman speak of Pleasure 
of the family and fed I by t ‘them. T he feeding as- of nursing, W hich probably | means no mor 

is regarded as_ “unsatis factory all ‘during than that the culture has not emphasized thi: the wid 

childhood . Discipline is remark: able for its in- particular source. of physical satisfaction. Of adding t 
consistency, the parents using harshness or in- - teen women who were asked directly, fifteen 

which ich prevents the child from getting did say that they preferred having children able if t 

o inter ourse, but almost invariably they of _ the r 


‘Beca 


secause children will give e my are so | 


clear picture ire of rewards and 4 
This, in turn, prevents them 1 from reaching 4 
adult” goals. Temper tantrums are a charac feast.’ There “were several women who said the basic 
childhood. The t boys grow up they did not want any more children, because 
and the woman feeding them meant so work. Economic 
‘to be mothers either to their own, habits, therefore, react directly upon behavior 


children, or to their husbands. As a re result of mothers.” We are rather confused as to Arithmet 


“marriage is unsatisfactory and there is an what was the | direct question | asked of the 


sence of deep ep feelings in in human relations ships. that direct que 1943. 
‘The fosters a linkage of food, sex and this kind That 
i: wealth, Frustration is connected with all three. 


However, the ‘financial system provides” the 
opportunity ‘to. channel the hostili ty which comparison of two such different experiences. can readi 
‘The book is excellent for the large amount 4 — 


not strong enough to show overtly. 


First expended | in detail in The Individual and tutions. Th he author tried very hard to get | 
Bs by Kardiner, A. and Linton, R, Columbia Alorese to talk - about their private and inner 
Un still u tudes, too 
“contribution to the ook under review. 
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getting of autobiographies, the a 

cated some of the external features of the psy- 
‘choanalytical intervi iew, such as that the i in- 

formant | came for one hour reach day, was 

posed to begin with his « dreams, urged to talk 
about his childhood and describe his feeling 


and give - word associations. In Alor, however, 
it was 


7 the informant who was paid and the 
interview was” carried through inter- 
_ preter. There are no data on whether the in- 

formants” were under any inner compuls sion to 


dev eloped like a good lawyer’s brief | with I 


seudo-science ‘which. 

promise of a better and safer world. ‘This re- 
_ viewer happens to prefer a less diluted and 
crit ical ay approach 

The broad outline of the book is — 
Part 
I devoted to “What’s It All About?”; Part 
to “How We to Be W here We Are”; 


“Part TIL to “Just W here Are We?”; and 


Part IV to “Where We Are Going.” oe ithin this : 


outline the structure is often ‘confus sing. 


alk about thems elves s and on the degree According to the author seven all-powerful 
for 


transference to the ethnologis t. 


“Autobiographic al material is obviously most - arithmetic, selfishness, love of freedom, 


portant in a study of personality conditioning. 


But we do not know of any field work situation = 
tated into Combinations ‘in mortal com-— 


in our own or a primitive culture, where ‘it 
can be obtained without a feeling of close 
riendliness between the field worker and the 


_ informant and some fairly strong need on the 


the latter to talk. 


u Bois did a prodigious amount of wor 2 


and she did carefully. She indicates the 
variation of ‘erial and notes ‘that it 

vould be “erroneous: to think that the culture 
of Alor individuals. She has 
also. most careful in keeping her data 
separate her interpretation so that the 
reader may form another judgment. 


els: as ‘example of fruitful collaboratio 
etween an ethnologist and a psy ged 


the neighboring Melanesian cultures which 
are so like Alor, 

Hor} TENSE Pow DERMAKER 


or Re ion, 
ork: Guild of America 
1943. 103 $1.00. 
Arithmetic or Rev 
Dunn has gone into a second edition is is orld 


The book what blithely 


ery real contribution on a number factors this sound simpler 


able if the same em ‘in the prosperous American way. 


and a comparison made of ° 
general approach, 


beat Arit hmetic! 


ces h have been introduced by man. These in- = 
Christianity, power- -driven machinery, 


tion, and the ballot, and ‘ “these forces” gravi- 


¢ 


The most systema i 


is the chart on proposed global organization. 


follows to as greater or lesser extent pro- 
posals_by "other students of international 
ster eotype of the corporatio lawyer whi 


is, Mr. Dunn advocates among other s 


tions redis stribution of wealth | by taxin 


“haves for the benefit. of the have- nots, 
ignoring the social and 


is in 2 complex society. : He believe es in 


Afte r all of his theorizing the 


on n two “notes | which effectively” summarize his 

n namely, “The practice of the 
Golden Rule” and the “fact that “You c can t 
As a postscript ‘it 


indication of the market offered by the The Brush Foundation Study of Child 


can reading public for inexpensive | books which 
ks emphasize the main points of an _ author by 
Special layouts, catch phrases, excessive use of 
i over-cap 
italics, and over- -capitalization, 
which can noncritically ‘accept almost any mix- 


ture of emotionalism, “history, eco- 


and by a public 4 


De v . Psychometric Te sts. 


a 


xiv + 113. $1.50. 
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0o,low than from the women this respect. In_the 
schach 
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these 
basis 
ure of | Tha 
ul, al- 
| 
cessful 
‘tation 
-elings section of this treatise _ 
_ | 
iddher 
at the 
able.” ff Ugges- 
yand | 
wing: 
pasure 
the Soviet Union and radical economic change, 
n. Of least he offers an antidote to those who look 
ifteen is the epitome a 
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3 This ‘monograph is the first in a series of "ministered throughout this entire age range (p 
reports: summarizing the findings of the Brush xiv). 
F oundation Study of the growth develop- weighted by the pres ence of siblings, 
ment of Cleveland children | over the period number families of children wer 
1931-1942 . The study ganized and dur- as subjects. However, it 
3 

ing most of its course directed | by the late” statis tical methods u 

‘Dr. _ Wingate Todd, ‘first Director of the compen sate for tl 

Brush Foundation. This report is confined to an erally de pendable | results 
analysis of psychological test results. Later Te- Sociologists will be disappointed 


9 


since 


ports will analy e anthropo pometric and other sence of any attempt by the authors to indicate 
pt by 


~ 


Non-psy chological test results. the general meaning of their work for human 
The monograph 1 contains five sections and behavior or for students of social psychology ; 
- one appendix, all of them of a highly technical There is no general summary of interpretation 
character and containing little of interes st or of the analysis nor the— delineation of a frame 
direct us efulness to sociologists. Section I re- of reference into which their work 
ports on intelligence test cons tancy as revealed | _ findings fit. ~The result is merely a a group of 
(1) ine scores of children of each age group essays, substantially Meaningless. to 
tested, and (2 ) in changes in the scores sof the | 
- same children over a period of from five to” tests. It is to be hoped that later portions of 

seven years, -Conclusi sions” of most interest the complete Brush Foundat Study 
sociologists that boys s show greater provide better orientation, 
variability in scores, (b) that there is no sig- _ Sociologists will also feel that an excellent 


nificant sex diffe rence in mean scores over the opportunity has be en relate psycho- 
entire period of study, (c) that 1Q | gains with” logical tests to other | "sorts 
increasing age are the rule rather than the | cio-economic scales, or other sociologically si 
exception, and (d) that level of parental edu- ‘ facts. In this: respect, 
cation is closely related to intelligence of chil- pose of the organization the Society 
dren. These findings, like most of the others: Research in C hild Dev lopment, 


seems to have been forgotten. 


: ‘Section 
tests, is an technical analysis 
lective Service System 


the t tests us ed “of ‘the relationship 
tween performance | test scores and Stanford- 
achievement with tes scores res previously made 
demons trates that intelligence tests have xt Hatt. N 
in ‘Teference to school achieve- ress, 1044. Pp. $3.00. 
Hawthorne has customarily been pictured 
Section | Iv om briefly with sibling re- as introspect ive Puritan, 
semblance in intelligence reve ealed b by the data. | busy world, contemplating the problem of Sin. 
resemblance discov ered is les: ess than that and pletely occupied with the re working | 
generally ‘Teported in such studies, but increases of 200- year- old materials into novels cur- 
with age for both like-sex and unlike- sex sib- rent cons sumption. | This interpretation is forti- 
“Tings. Section ‘V, presenting a discussion of by the circumstances of his personal mal- 
«res sults | of mechanical ability and maze tes ts, adjustment to society which not only prompted 
contains nothing of direct interest to sociolo- his escapist fling into the Brook Farm 
_ gists , and the same is true e of the . Appendix on experiment, but caused him to live in isolation 
7 the Kent-Shakow Industrial Form Board asa in a Salem attic for a third of his liter 


Statisticians will be surprised at several i U ltimately poverty parenthood re 


of S Society. By Lawrence 


in data, The children turned him to a more normal mode of life. 
the study a widely varying ages, and the In Hall’s $ monograph, Hawthorne i is very. 
“records were obtained rescued from the ivory tower to 
—_— has been n conventionally as signed | by 

the writings of his period of 


those are not specialists in ps sychometric 


s of data, such as ‘S0- 


h which was to | 
“reported in the monograph, do not ‘constitute co-ordinate the efforts of all kinds of special- 
reries _but provide “support for ists interested in research on child development, 
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j olation: and by 


and his later life. As sources for his analysis 
the author has consulted not only the literary 

works, but also the letters , notes, ‘memoirs, 
-unfinis shed manus cripts and other documents. 


The recluse Hawthorne has become the con- | of today. 


ne, , largely three” 


shown even, in his isolation, 


society is 


_ The perso rsonality of awthorne was neither 


stances, During his retirement his barbed shafts 


directed against politicians and generals, 


whom he finds ‘linked in det estable conjunc- | 
tion with the meanest criminals” ( Mosses from 
and the capitalists who differ 
bank robbers in that they keep different 
‘office hours” (House of S 1 Gables). He 
Englis sh culture becaus e it was: not 
beset with» American c mmercial sins. 
the ot her hand, after, 
“his ite, resident Pierc ree, these e 
“criticisms were mollified 1 and rationalized and 
American culture is seen as 


‘forms which would intervene too drastically 

in the natural laissez-faire soci: al ocesses, 
ny “burn up our whole s ystem of 
under “pretence of purifying fr 
abuse s” (Our Old Home). 
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his Utopianism he was afraid of extreme 
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‘flavor, 
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Jacksonian roth centu 


\ democracy. 
~ for example, about his own ge neration as Hol- 


“grove (House of Seven Gables) felt about his, 


that it necessary to slough off | the dead 


Such is picture drawn in this 
Work, This 


is compact and not light reading. 


the main of the book, Its thesis that 

simple tant, but displays a shifting 

profile i in accordance i with varying circum- of 


analogous: 
Personal God was destroyed. This leav 
restless and 


he he ad accepted critical analysis, is the Cross. 


progressiv but 
needing be w arned _against excesses. Cured 


or Hawthorne never old 
y. He felt, 


Fathers. “Then men sought the City 

in which love of God and ‘cain of man should 
be the tule of lif 


‘efforts to building a city of man. 


y his book i is a theological treatise. Its ; author | 
is a young scholar. seeking to understand. the 
i fundamental causes of the chaotic condit ho 


errors that led mankind as stray. This" 


examination constitutes 


the: present culture | crisis is essentially a result — 
substituting for the Medieval dependence 
upon an Absolute and Personal God, an implicit: 


in supremacy: 


beli 
this: century are des stroying man’s 
‘ 
faith | in 1 his own self- -sufficiency ina manner 
to that in which his faith 
uns satisfied. The answer to his 
plight, , arrived a at by. the scientific method of 
he Cross is 


To find them he examines critically 
a of the philosophical, theological, and 


ha ave ruled ‘the world. In finds errors: 


deification of 
reason, welfare, and human progress. the 


the point: of cos ysmic and his torical “cat harsis 


in which the antagonis m of history as the efflux = 
of human intransigency resolved. ‘It isu vic- 


The author of this book frequently quotes — 
the world’s great poets who express beautifully | 
the deepest beliefs hopes as spirations of 
mankind. The book is not easily read, but he 


who carefully, whether Chris stian or 
will find a challenge to his views. 
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protect opul lent minori y against the ma paratively sparse. 


surveys of the oppo for the 


d . 
able to adults in particular communities but to 


{Sach ideas have 


7 the knowledge of the reviewer this is the first 
into the history . By their “own to poke the relationship between 


socio-economic hacksrounds and failure’ to par- 


words he makes scores of ‘such leaders a 
ticipate in community activities. Some of the 


Luther, Calvin, Voltaire, Spencer and Hamilton 


The Idea 


who stand condemned as undemocratic and findings of | ‘most interes st to sociologists are: and 
lacking in love of humanity. ‘articipation ino one or of the five York: 
Hughes contends that all the ‘trouble “has activities studied was recorded by only thirty + 7 
occurred because men have rejected the cial pe rcent of the population; (2 ) Residents _ This boo 
“teachings of the Catholic church. These teach- higher socio-economic areas “participated toa a nature of 
ings, in spite of temporary neglect on occasion, eater degree ina larger number of activit “Nationalit 
. 2 shave | never been denied by the Church. an did those of lower r status” areas; (3) a nationalit 
been gloriously _—reaffirmed seographic accessibility to activities, particu- states 
cision. The 


idea of na 
Greece. 
but after a 
spots.” Chi 
the Middle 
This sis ab 


by Leo XIII and Pius” XI, larly for Negro, labor and foreign born groups, 

Re erum Novarum Quadrages simo Anne less important t than “psychological accessi- 
Yo the social gos pel in Protestantism and ” that of belonging or 

Judaism, maintains that s social ethics can 
securely” be founded only on on Catholic faith. 
Humanitarians and Marxists derive their drive 
from “Mother Church, d from her, their 


) A strong association between amount 


qq Power must soon fall. | but suffers 
This is a subs tantial, thought- -prov oking study, ious education and participation was details. Thi 
of valuable for non- “Catholic as for Cat . Clearly apparent ; indeed when the intercorre-— "developmen 
It is is interesting, fair and of more than passing Tation between economic stat the Fifteen 
worth. Excellent notes and a good critical bib- education was eliminated the latter factor more been anach 
ance its” us sefulness. directly influenced participation. a basis 
ELWwIN A Having discovered who did and who did not apostrophe 
Rollins College participate in Springfield’s community wide In the 
if -Economic Circumstances ‘and {dult discov er what changes might induce greater real, ft 
Part icipat ion in Certain Cultural cand Edu- to enter into adult programs. His is for the 
cational Actit ities. By ABRAHAM . A. KapLan. Tecommendations appear to have be en der rived European 
. os Ree a ork: Bureau of Publications, Teachers — only in part from his research: Let there be France, “Ita 
College, 1943. Pp. vii $2. $2.25. more flexible and less for mal programs, more turn and 
This is a study of social participation of five ‘neighborhood- centered and. -age- group cent tered 50 far as 
adults in Springfield, Massachusetts. activities fewer strictly community 
Drawn from fourteen neigh! orhood areas rep- grams, increased representation on community entitled: 
resenting every level of living, these citizens councils of young adults: whose extracurricular People.” ” 
contributed information which ans wered the training in the schools fits them for leadership, velopment 
owing ques tions: hat kind of ‘men and more attention to avoid duplication and over = beginni 
{i _ women attend lectures and forums, register for — lapping of services to the same clientele, more 2 
adult education classes, visit the art museums, adequate opportunities for vocational training ‘sibly, a lit 
“attend concerts, and use public library facili- guidance, and increased emphasis on pro °° Rosseau 
| ties? The author arranged the data he obtained grams to meet the specific needs non-par ith the ¢ de 
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utilitarian slant he gi en his rest an Perio 


for the skill he shown method and mates in small 
heard of provinces such as. Croatia, Slo- 


“better known European states is both adequate 
in length and competent in treatment. 
_A Study of Its Ori- =... far as the reviewer is aware, Dr. Kohn’s" 


and By HANs New statement that this “is perhaps the first 


ompany, 1944. ‘Pp. tailed history of nationalism in any language,” ~ 
ere is true. As such it has the faults inseparable from 
e pioneering work. There is lack of co- 
nationalis sm. The that: ordination. Hatienality appears almost adven- 
: : “Nationality is formed by the decision to form titiously as a kind of artificial construct, a 


nationality.” This is common. doctrine but it of manufactured product. The author 


cision. The 2 following chapter deals with the 7 fails to integrate these with the appearance of 
-jdea of nationalism in ancient Israel and nationalism inside the large political units. So 
Greece. . The treatment is brief and sket om far as this book i ‘is ‘concerned the break- up of 
after fashion the author ‘ ‘hits the ‘high these large— ‘political units is left unexplained. 
spots. ” Chapter three is entitled: “Rome and Technological ‘progress was all favor. 2 
the fiddle Ages, The Universal Tradition.” tegr ration, but fragmentation was what | ac 

This is a bit better than the preceding chapter took place. 

but suffers from the omission of important — book abounds quotations: 


details. There is almost nothing in it of the 


the F Century. _ Shakespeare may have are translated, sometimes not. here’ seems to be 

been but there consistent principle about it. Anyway it is 
was a basis of historical Teality in the famous irritating. The notes at the back of the 


-apos str rophe to oE ngland. book are extremely” voluminous. There 
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In the fourth chapter: Renaissance and about a hundred and fifty pages of them 
q ‘Relormition. The Mergence of Nationalism” very small print. In actual number of words” 
the real, full length treatment of the subject they must nearly equal the text, which is well” 


is for first taken up. The roll printed” in good sized type. From the point 


Euroy pean nations is called over. Germany, of view of a sociologist they are chiefly notable 


‘France ce, Italy, Spain, England are- treated in for what they leave out. There is a stray ref- 


80 far as” they bear on nationalism, are pre- Maclver. Dr. Kohn has written a 
sented with clarity and skill. Chapter five S., “useful book but, as he himself would perhaps — 
entitled: “The Sovereign Nation: _ Prince and — be the first to acknowledge, there is need for 
People.” It deals almost entirely with the de- — a companion volume dealing with the socio- 
? velopment of F rench political thought from | logical factors in the rise of nationalism. Un- 
B the beginning of the Seventeenth agg ll to til such a volume appears, Dr. Kohn’s book, 
the middle of the Eighteenth. There is, pos-— as it is, seem to recount merely a 
sibly, a little too “much importance a ‘strange and incredible, even though temporary, 
to Rosseau. In Chapter ‘six Dr. Kohn deals aera spirit. 
the development of the American national 

consciousness. He is conservative his esti- >a. 

of the degree of the dev elopment of that 
consciousness in the new born nation and does Managing Your Min By S. H. ‘Kraryes and 
“not assign as much credit to the French con-— S. “THETFORD. } New York: he ~Macmil- 
tribution as do some other authorities. The [an Company, 1944. Pp. Vili, 374. $2.75. 
last two chapters i in the book are the best. The The aim of | this book is to show how one | 
Author gives a quite’ remarkable bird’s-eye may see ek happiness contentment life, 
View of ‘Europe during half of the maximum amount of these things, by 


Eighteenth” Century. He has done a ‘really proper ‘mental attitudes or ‘proper con- 


states nothing as to the reasons for the de- fers. to the means of communication, but he 


s. Th Latin, F ench, German, | Spanish, Dutch and - 
development of national feeling in England in what “have you. Sometimes these quotations 


turn and their political and literary hist to. Park and Burgess, but none to 
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‘te and als to ev 
jectively the public relations techniques and 
ditions, with practices of the Boy Scout organization. It is 
mental functioning and behavior. The sub- the second “. . . in. a series projected” by the 
title is “Y ou Can Change Human Nature.”) Department of Social Work Interpret ation “of 
one the book takes up factors or Foundation.” study is well 
circumstances that have a bearing upon the -Titera- 
situation, including feelings, emotions, and so is dificult 
on, Interspersed throughout the work, | largely practical usefulne 
of illustration, and to make the text be ok may h for 
clearer, are case studies. ‘The work alternates 
between philosophical discussions of the sub- An | 
ject in hand and direct to the reader is inherent “the “sponta 
rather of a clinical nature. growth: of the movement itself. The romance 
The book has, all in all some good camping, ‘trail blazing’ and scouting in 
gestions for the individual, and should prove | fields and woodlands” needed only to be given 


helpful in some measure. Even though intended some formal recognition. Onc definitely ass 

op as an up- to-date book, it need not be e forgotten - ciated with the “qualities: of good citizenship.” 

o: / that Benjamin Franklin, more than ¢ a century a dignified and aggressive leaders ship and finan- 

a half ago, gave. us an ration. of cial backing ssured. ‘Social welfare agen- 

i one’s” personal assets and liabilities in home! y cies in general have not had the advantages o’ 4 

0 of considerable. value to- spontaneity the of public relations 
day. Excursions in the present work into 0 such Here i t has been n y to cultivate active 

“fields as thos se e of economics and theology a are interests in really uninteresting tasks and no! 

Pe not always the happiest. The illustrations may unusually the public relations of social < agencies 


be said to veer on the whole to extreme types, hav e beer hadicapped by sus spicion, indifieren alk 

and for that reason they lose some of thei and even downright hostility. From the intro 
worth, The book is not all sunshine, There duction: “We poss sibly have gone to an ee 


are “cynical pas ssages here and there. Appeals treme in presenting a public relations pattem 
to the individual do not always reach the most difficult, if not of imitation 
t levels nor the noblest in human nature. (Page 8.) And then: Yet. examina 


There is ‘scant recognition of the spiritual in - tion of a pattern such as the ‘one 4 


man’s life. this book may suggest ways to simplify cer 


— olume down, one cannot help add personality to intangible 
re pul blic 


somew hat in thinking of of ners and practitioners in public relatio 
or less apart from themselves, and in The subject well worth 
that way, as ¥ homas Carlyle said, blesse find it howev er, to see a jus stification 
if ‘not happiness. r the ‘inclusion ¢ of 
BEST volume in a series “projected by the Russel 
versity Ker entucky Sage F oundation’s ‘Department Social 
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interpretation,” partic ularly at this time 
Building Popular Movement. By | under the restrictions and 
if Evy. (W ith an Introduction by Mary Swain 
-Routzahn.) New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1944. $125. Universit 
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